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Many archaeologists, in private comment, regret the 
passing of the monograph series, the specialist publica- 
tions of high quality and expense (if negligible sales) 
issued on individual aspects of a dig. For complex 
projects, as at Tikal, Guatemala, that effort has been 
incomparable and breathtaking, reaching well over a 
dozen volumes of highest quality. Other manuscripts 
wait in the wings. But consider the problems. Such 
publications are, at times, so ambitious as to outlive 
the authors waiting in queue. Plans for dissemination 
lose their urgency when few remain of the original 
project—quite simply, authors are no longer around to 
guide their manuscripts to print. Moreover, research 
questions may shift to new topics, and less pricey, elec- 
tronic modes of sharing evidence come into existence. 
For their part, dissertations can easily be downloaded 
from websites hosting such distribution. As directors 
of a dig, we are all too mindful of these matters. 

There are alternatives, however. Of late, in Guatemala, 
such details may be explored online, through volumi- 
nous reports created and posted on an annual basis 
(http://www.mesoweb.com/zotz/resources.html). The 
current volume aims to craft another substitute: an 
edited volume that presents in timely manner and 
manageable cost the summations of work by talented 
archaeologists on the project. In this, it follows models 
from Motul de San José (Foias and Emery 2012) and 
El Perá-Waka' (Navarro-Farr and Rich 2014). The out- 
come cannot be encyclopedic—that option curls back 
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to the now-obsolete monograph series. But it does represent the very kernel 
of what we found, in honest overview, and with results still fresh in mind. The 
archival life of the dig has been further assured by sturdy packaging and label- 
ing of artifacts for future consultation in the main storage facility (Salón 3) in 
Guatemala City. At a later date, field records will, after consultation with col- 
leagues, be archived in an appropriate university or library setting. 

Support for the dig came from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(Grant RZ-50680-07, to Houston), the National Science Foundation (BCS 
0840930, to Houston and Garrison), and the Paul Dupee Family Professorship 
held by Houston at Brown University. Other funds were available from 
the Waitt Foundation (to Garrison), and, residually, from support given to 
Houston by Dr. Kenneth Woolley and Spencer Kirk while he was still the 
Jesse Knight University Professor at Brigham Young University. Colleagues 
not directly involved in this publication helped greatly in the field or in 
providing timely advice or technical consultation: Tessa de Alarcon, Omar 
Alcover, Kazuo Aoyama, Ana Lucia Arroyave, Rae Beaubien, Ronald Bishop, 
Kate Blankenship, Rafael Cambranes, Mary Clarke, Anabela Coronado, 
David Del Cid, Arturo Godoy, Alejandro Guillot Vassaux, loanna Kakoulli 
(and her team at the Cotsen Institute), Alex Knodell, Catherine Magee, 
Elizabeth Marroquín, Juan Carlos Meléndez, Margaret Ordoñez, Griselda 
Pérez, Fabiola Quiroa, Morgan Ritter-Armour, Elizabeth Sibley, Katie Simon 
(and her group at CAST, University of Arkansas), Alexander Smith, as well as 
Caitlin Walker. We could simply not have done this without them, or without 
a perceptive, tenacious, and hard-working set of excavators, cooks, and driv- 
ers from Cruce Dos Aguadas, Dolores, and Uaxactun. Permission came from 
the Instituto de Antropología e Historia de Guatemala, with the kind help 
over the years from, above all, Héctor Escobedo Ayala, for a time Minister 
of Culture and Sports in Guatemala, and also Juan Carlos Pérez Calderón, 
Eric Ponciano, Mónica Urquizú, Daniel Aquino, and Pedro Pablo Burgos. 
The Casa Herrera in Antigua, Guatemala, run by the University of Texas 
Mesoamerican Center, with David Stuart as director, has been of enormous 
help over the years. Houston and Garrison have benefited from stays there, as 
have Alyce de Carteret, James Doyle, Melanie Kingsley, Sarah Newman, and 
Edwin Román. 

Although this volume reports primarily on data collected during the first 
phase of the Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz (PAEZ), limited information 
from a second phase of research directed by Garrison and Román since 2012 
is also incorporated. The Fundación Patrimonio Cultural y Natural Maya 
(PACUNAM) has been instrumental in supporting recent investigations. In 
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work of the archaeologists who excavated the El Zotz skeletal collection in 
the field. 

We mentioned our workers before. Let us return to them again, in final 
recognition. To them and to Garrison’s mentor, that fine gentleman and 
“gentle man,” Don Anatolio López, indefatigable explorer and guardian of 
Guatemala’s patrimonio, we dedicate this book with respect, affection, and awe. 
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Part I 
The Culture History of the Pa'ka'n Dynasty 


Every Maya city in the Classic period has modest set- 
tlement in the vicinity, blended with the center into a 
single surface. The relations between the two, the large 
poised against the small, remain a central concern of 
Maya archaeology: were the interactions constant, col- 
laborative, and amiable, or did they follow a path of 
inconstancy, exploitation, and antagonism? To a nota- 
ble extent, too, the nature of a larger city and its region 
requires attention to boundaries. Frontiers and edges 
are where interactions took place. On them, near them, 
hostilities flared; flow occurred in people and resources. 
To examine a boundary is to evaluate its porosity, to 
ask about control of land and the varied intensity of 
efforts to ease or impede movement. As a product of 
boundaries, the Maya kingdom of El Zotz, Guatemala, 
compels such inquiries. Six seasons of fieldwork, as 
reported in this book, help to answer them. 

As a city and a polity, El Zotz exists because of, even 
despite, its position near the large dynastic capital of 
Tikal (figure 1.1). In the central Peten of Guatemala, 
Tikal is the ineluctable giant. It is mentioned, cop- 
ied, fought, exalted, and deliberately ignored by other 
kingdoms near by or farther afield (Martin and Grube 
2008:24-53). After decades of research, perhaps the 
most extensive at any Maya site, Tikal also offers a 
vast body of comparative evidence for El Zotz, along 
with growing understanding of a key conflict during 
the Classic period (e.g., Haviland 2014, on modest 
remains at Tikal). This was the sustained, often violent 
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Ficure 1.1. El Zotz’ regional setting in the Maya Lowlands (map by T. Garrison). 


competition between Tikal and Calakmul, a power of yet larger size to the 
north, in Campeche, Mexico (Carrasco Vargas and Cordeiro Baqueiro 2012). 
In this light, research at El Zotz poses oblique questions about Tikal’s western 
frontier, building on similar research of high intensity and duration at the sites 
of Uaxactun, to the north of Tikal, and Yaxha, a prominent, lakeside city to the 
southeast (e.g., A. L. Smith 1950; R. Smith 1955; also Gamez 2013; Kovaé and 
Arredondo 2011). To study El Zotz is to ponder Tikal and its other neighbors 
(Beach et al. 2015:278-279). No isolate, Tikal needs equal framing against El 
Zotz. Few areas in the neotropical New World offer comparable detail on the 
tumult of kingdoms and their frontiers; few projects draw regionally on such 
density of excavation, survey, ecological reconstruction, and history, or on such 
well-attested lengths of time and solid study of artifacts. 

The comparatively small size of El Zotz offers a decided advantage to 
research. Among its other relevant traits are its limited history of research, its 
proximity to Tikal athwart a crucial valley, and the savage looting and broad, 
international dispersal of its thieved material. This destruction is irremedi- 
able, yet some evidence of value comes from addressing it. The mapping by 
Pennsylvania State University of a wall or set of ditches between Tikal and 
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El Zotz confirmed that the Maya sought definition between the two polities 
(Webster et al. 2004:figure 25). From these assembled data came, after a plan- 
ning trip in 2004, a mapping project, sponsored by Brown University and the 
Instituto de Antropologia e Historia de Guatemala (IDAEH), that took to 
the field for short-term reconnaissance and recording of looter pits in 2006 
and 2007. This was followed by more intensive seasons, from 2008 to 2011, of 
deeper excavation and regional survey. Just as Tikal and Uaxactun had great 
antiquity, the area of El Zotz now attests to over two millennia of Maya occu- 
pation. At times the city was populous, at others leaving only a faint footprint 
of dedicated visits or low ebb of settlement among the ruins. Earlier hints 
of agricultural clearance from pollen profiles pushes occupation back at least 
another millennium (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). Only at regional 
scale, with work by several sub-projects, can long-term developments reveal 
their sequence. 


THE VALLEY OF GOOD VIEWS 


El Zotz perches on an elevation to the northern side of the Buenavista 
Valley (N17.23265 W-89.82425), a feature some 3 km across (figure 1.2). The 
valley runs for 30 km or so from the area of Tikal to the western flatlands 
around the San Pedro Martir River. That direction leads eventually to the 
Tabasco plains and the Gulf of Mexico. During colonial times, the camino 
real to Mérida hugged the edge of this opening on its way from Flores to 
points north (Jones 1998:map 3). Today, the northerly route coincides in part 
with the all-weather road passing toward Carmelita in the northern Peten. It 
serves also as the turnoff to the San Miguel la Palotada Biotope reserve that 
holds El Zotz. The Buenavista Valley is anomalous for the Peten. Only one 
other east—west passage of comparable size exists, and that is the south shore 
of Lake Peten Itza, an area well-populated with substantial ancient settlement, 
from Ixlu to Tayasal and the fortified peninsula of Nixtun-Ch'ich' (Pugh et 
al. 2016). The valley, with El Zotz situated halfway through it, represents one 
of the few routes by which the eastern side of the Maya Lowlands communi- 
cated readily with the west and vice versa. Other routes are possible but beset 
by broken karst and uplands. El Zotz has another attribute. To the north runs 
a valley (see figure 3.1) funneling contact with the so-called Mirador Basin (in 
fact an upland plateau) and its cluster of large Preclassic cities and scattered 
Classic settlement (Hansen et al. 2008). 

Explored in 2015, another such valley exists approximately 8 km west of 
El Zotz. Similar in some respects to El Zotz is a site at the mouth of that 
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FiGURE 1.2. Settlements of the Buenavista Valley (map by T. Garrison). 


valley. Our team labeled it “La Brisanta” after the local vegetation, a resilient 
grass. This ancient community proved to be substantial, with plain stelae and 
altars, copious quantities of Terminal Classic ceramics spilling out of looter 
trenches, at least two elevated palace areas, and a scattering of mound groups 
exposed by removal of the local forest. To the north, 5 km from La Brisanta, 
lies another site, called “Tikalito” because of its relatively large size and fancied 
similarity to the temples of Tikal. Tikalito consists of two elevated buildings, 
one a multiroomed palace with lateral rooms, some still standing. Across an 
elevated court is a massive platform raised on an outcropping of bedrock. The 
settlement sits outside the biotope park and, as a result, has been swept by 
occasional fires from agriculture. Dense regrowth stymies any easy mapping of 
its core or perimeter. Tikalito is also within an area of disputed ownership. Just 
prior to our visit, one owner, a purported drug capo, had been gunned down 
and his property markers removed with a chainsaw. But, in the long term, 
work at La Brisanta and Tikalito would pay a strong dividend. In 2015, survey 
near El Zotz by Omar Alcover Firpi of Brown University confirmed a general 
pattern shared by large sites on the northern portion of the Buenavista Valley. 
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El Zotz and La Brisanta both have settlement on either side of their valley 
opening, yet the dynastic or elite cores sprawl to one side only. That placement 

was probably conditioned by access to water in reservoirs or cisterns, cavities 

known as chultunes that in some cases likely held water for the humbler resi- 
dences (Beach et al. 2015). Alcover Firpi (2016) also mapped a defensive feature 

east of El Zotz. Most likely, this circular redoubt, El Fortin, monitored move- 
ment in the north-south valleys and the low-lying areas beyond. Momentous 

finds from lidar, a technology to be described in the final chapter, through 

measurements determined as this book went to press, show that such redoubts 

encircled the El Diablo sector of El Zotz, and an especially extensive area due 

north from El Palmar. This last, since named La Cuernavilla, had walls to the 

north, on a route leading to Bejucal, and what appears to be a double-moated, 
garrison facility with orderly buildings at the base of the escarpment. At pres- 
ent, this may be one of the largest citadels in the Maya region. Our hunch, too, 
is that it dates largely to the Early Classic period, by direct analogy with the 

chronology of El Diablo. 

‘The valley itself presents severe obstacles to vehicular traffic. Depending 
on the rains, even off-road pickups quickly bog down in the dajo mud char- 
acteristic of these seasonal swamps. The low-lying bajos were probably not a 
focus of settlement by Classic times, which favored hillsides or prominences. 
If the flatlands did have settlement, it was mostly of perishable construction. 
‘The overriding impression, while atop palace complexes like Las Palmitas or 
El Diablo, or while viewing from the Str. L7-11 pyramid, is the optical reach 
of El Zotz and its environs (Doyle et al. 2012). By Late Classic times, those 
on pyramids or the Buenavista escarpment could see clearly to Tikal, even 
in stormy conditions. Today, the naked eye can perceive Tikal’s Temple IV 
and, from El Diablo, all major pyramids. Nonetheless, it is well to add that 
the major features during most of El Zotz's occupation were not those build- 
ings at Tikal but the Mundo Perdido complex or the South Acropolis. They 
appeared on a far horizon as large, mounded heaps of masonry, not up-thrust 
architecture with high roofcombs. Bejucal (figure 1.3) to the northeast was 
also visible from the El Diablo hill, at least hypothetically. For much of its 
existence, the city of El Zotz and its outliers was a place to see and be seen. 
When cleared of vegetation, even a casual pedestrian would be glimpsed far 
below while moving along the valley floor. ТҺе intent was more to control a 
central, dry route through the valley and to position the major settlement, El 
Palmar (figure 1.4), with respect to the Laguna El Palmar as a water source. 
There must also have been striking effects of sunrise and sunset on the Laguna. 
The “E-Group,” solar temple built close to its edge took full advantage of that 
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shimmering view (Doyle 2012, 2013a, 2013b; Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 
2, this volume). 

‘The site layout of El Zotz is distinctive from other settlements in the cen- 
tral lowlands. At its main pyramid, El Zotz lies 23 km from the main plaza at 
Tikal, by far the largest settlement in this part of Guatemala (figure 1.5). The 
known epicenter embraces an area ca. 700 x 700 m, with a major causeway ог 
ceremonial path connecting pyramids to the east and south. A ballcourt lies at 
the point where the causeway turns to the south. Possibly it aligned with an 
as-yet-undetected tomb under Str. L7-11 to the north (Houston 2014): ener- 
getic excavation by Arredondo cleared out a looter tunnel within but found 
only a single cache (see Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). The orientation 
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of the east-west causeway corresponded to the direction of the sinkhole where 
El Zotz’s bat population resides as well as the site’s main aguada (man-made 
water source); sight-lines from the Diablo complex to other monumental 
features of Early Classic El Zotz may also have informed the layout of the 
city (Houston, Newman, Román and Garrison 2015:figure 1.5). Such cause- 
ways went far back indeed. In 2016, Alcover Firpi found a Preclassic road 
leading northeast from El Palmar, perhaps indicating that the early urban 
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planners of El Zotz determined to mimic the earlier center. Data from the 
2016 PACUNAM LiDAR Initiative showed yet other causeways, revealing 
that El Palmar was far larger than earlier thought. Preclassic buildings have a 
distinctive, formal “signature,” with gentle, modulated shapes that come from 
centuries of added erosion; by contrast, Classic buildings exhibit crisp edges 
and corners. At El Zotz, several plazas, most likely the setting of civic rituals 
such as royal dances or processions, occur near its main causeway (Grube 1992; 
Inomata 2006). Pyramids of considerable size cluster in the northern area of 
the site, just by the palace complex, or “Acropolis” (Carter et al., chapter 4, this 
volume). Structure L7-11, for example, reaches at least 27 m in height, with 
well-preserved room foundations. Its construction greatly changed the visual 
properties of El Zotz, and its bulk loomed over the Acropolis to dominate 
the city epicenter. The palace is an area of many courtyards near the juncture 
where the causeway turns south. It is easily the most massive construction 
at the site and the probable residence of the local dynasty (see Martin 2001, 
for comparative examples in the Maya region). A string of palaces atop the 
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FiGURE 1.6. Structure L7-11 summit (model by S. Houston). 


escarpment was later documented by Edwin Román, Rony Piedrasanta, and 
Nicholas Carter (see Carter 2014). Possibly these were alternative residences 
for royalty or the seats of minor members of the dynasty. The lidar campaign 
in 2016 highlighted even more grandiose buildings to the north of Carter's 
dissertation work in the Las Palmitas Group. 

An important feature of El Zotz is that its pyramids bear close similarities 
to pyramids built later at Tikal (figure 1.6). That is, El Zotz demonstrates a 
pattern of local innovation in architecture. The summits display large axial 
passages and small lateral rooms (Coe 1967:29). Evidently, the vaults over the 
rooms helped to stabilize the central passage, but they were not themselves 
very spacious or useful for storage or ritual use. What has become even more 
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apparent, however, is the role of water supply in founding the community. 
A team led by Timothy Beach and Sheryl Luzzadder-Beach discovered evi- 
dence for the sudden construction of large reservoirs near the South Group at 
El Zotz, possibly with sequenced pools to filter water by removing sediment 
(see Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). Minor settlement too, of the sort 
to house non-elites and supporting staff for the royal court, were probed in 
Alyce de Carteret’s (2017) doctoral research at Brown. Test pits and focused 
excavations of the Iro Group to the west of the main reservoirs at El Zotz 
shows robust occupation in the Late to Terminal Classic periods. The paradox 
is that monumental construction at El Zotz diminished when such modest 
settlement went into active phases of building, at limited scale to be sure. The 
suspicion is strong that El Zotz was, in this sense, inversely related to Tikal. 
With the decline of the latter city’s power, settlement rebounded at El Zotz, 
albeit in selective ways. De Carteret’s dissertation made this pattern eminently 
clear, with abundant, late settlement across the city. This was also when El 
Zotz began to re-erect stela, if soon to be broken up and incorporated into 
masonry (see below; Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume; Newman et al., chap- 
ter 5, this volume). Prior research by Houston and his team at Piedras Negras, 
Guatemala, hinted at a similar trajectory, royalty in active decay but with a 
surprising degree of trade and humbler construction (e.g., Golden 2002). 


THE PLUNDERING OF EL ZOTZ 


The first notice of El Zotz and its area comes from the Tikal Project of the 
University Museum at the University of Pennsylvania. Robert Carr (personal 
communication, 2012), a mapper of that effort, sent a reliable worker to do 
a sketch map of rumored ruins to the west of Tikal. This proved to be El 
Palmar (Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume). Thereafter, reports 
became more distressing, from the late 1960s on. Large-scale looting, sup- 
posedly sponsored by a brother to the then-president, Kjell Laugerud Garcia, 
punctured almost every mound or building in the region. Not even El Palmar 
escaped such damage, which included the violation of an Early Classic royal 
tomb in its main triadic group (Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume). 
This destruction affected all sites from the smallest, such as La Avispa (figure 
1.7), to the largest, El Zotz. Direct reports exist from those who stumbled 
across soldiers massed into platoons for looting. The current tally of such 
trenches, tunnels, and pits far exceeds 200, leaving, as at Bejucal, an entire 
pyramid gutted from the inside (Str. 56-3), held together by tree roots and 
some rubble or fill in between. A conservative tally soon rises to over 100 
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Ficure 1.7. Map of La Avispa (map by T. Garrison). 


looter trenches across El Zotz, many more in the region, with well over 1,000 
m? of fill removed. 

The looters pillaged at least 10 royal tombs and several elite ones (Roman 
et al., chapter 3, this volume; see also Garrison et al. 2016; Houston, Newman, 
Roman, and Garrison 2015). These yielded pots that were eventually incorpo- 
rated into private and public collections after their theft from Guatemala. One 
ceramic of Early Classic date, fully equipped with the titles of a ruler of El Zotz, 
found its way into the National Gallery of Art in Canberra, Australia (figure 
1.8, K8458, NGA 78.1293.A—B). Other bowls possibly from El Zotz also orna- 
ment collections around the world (e.g., Berjonneau and Sonnery 1985:plates 
339-340; Looper and Polyukhovych 2016:figures 1-3; Villela 2011:145, plate 65; 
also Denver Art Museum 1998.33А-В, 1998.34А-В; 1998.35A-B). A set of 
red- or buff-background pots likely came from the region during this wave 
of destruction. Most date to the beginnings of the Late Classic period, ca. aD 
575—625, in “hands” of varying expertise but often sharing a distinctive variant of 
the u sign, "his, hers, its," as a "split-sky" sign (K679, 2669, 3924, 5350, 5460, 5465, 
5509, 6618, 7147, 7220, 7525, 8393, 8418; see Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). 
Those in red build on a longstanding, local emphasis on that color (de Carteret 
2013). Ihe red-background vessels in particular are noteworthy for presenting 
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Ficure 1.8. Canberra Bowl, from the area of El Zotz (photo by J. Kerr). 
El Zotz Vessel K 8458 


the first depiction of a supernatural being known as the way, a co-essence or 
co-spirit of Maya royalty whose nature is still under discussion (K1743, 3060, 
3387). In a few cases, they also show use of the local royal title (see below), along 
with a set of royal names. A queen, one of three known at El Zotz, appears 
in both text and image on a pot formerly in the Museu Barbier-Mueller in 
Barcelona (figure 1.9, Barbier et al. 1997:288—289). Most likely, she also occurs 
on a vessel now in the San Diego Museum of Man (Looper and Polyukhovych 
2016:5—6, figure 8). One stela in the El Zotz plaza is sawn (Stela 3). This would 
presumably only have been done if there were a carved surface to steal. 

A logging road driven through in the 1970s helped remove such objects 
from El Zotz and furthered invasive settlement to the north of the city and 
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Ficure 1.9. Late Classic vessel, El Zotz region, ca. AD 625, ex-Museu Barbier-Mueller, 
Barcelona (photo by J. Kerr). 


near El Palmar. These communities were only removed by biotope authori- 
ties in the early 2000s. At least one village lay as far north as Pucte, a source 
of water on the road to Bejucal. But there was one small benefit to such a 
track. It still affords rugged access to El Zotz, and the logging camp itself, 
on a terrace bulldozed into the hillside, provides a dry location for archaeo- 
logical labs and tenting. The camp is maintained today by CECON (Centro 
de Estudios Conservacionistas, Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala). 
For the moment, the San Miguel la Palotada Biotope, at 35,468 ha, set aside 
by decree of the Guatemalan Congress in 1989, has year-round protection 
by IDAEH guards, as well as some seasonal rangers with CECON. Yet the 
biotope is also imperiled by routine, aggressive burning on its margins and 
into its core. These intrusions are unlikely to be casual, being rather, by com- 
mon report, the stratagems of drug kingpins wishing to acquire land as part of 
money-laundering operations. Destroying a biotope, promoting settlements, 
and suborning a judge for “legal” title are, it seems, quick paths to that aim. 
Evidently, the process seeks to shift possession from public holdings to private. 
Patrols by the Guatemalan army, such as those mounted in 2010 and 2011 
during the first phase of the El Zotz Project, may prevent further invasion. 
Tourists trekking from the biotope entrance to Tikal could provide a concrete 
incentive for preserving the local jungle. 


CRAFTING AND COMPLETING A PROJECT 


Most Maya sites of any size undergo cycles of research. First there is “dis- 
covery,” although, of course, ruined cities are often known long before to 
farmers and foresters. This stage is followed by occasional forays and, in a 
few cases, a substantial project of some five years in length. In academic 
settings, that span is about the time necessary to train graduate students, 
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Guatemalan and international, and to bring theses and dissertations to frui- 
tion. In this, Gordon Willey of Harvard set a useful precedent, starting at 
Barton Ramie, Belize, then passing on to Altar de Sacrificios and Ceibal 
(Seibal) in Guatemala, to conclude his career of distinguished fieldwork at 
Copan, Honduras. On most projects, a generation passes before another, 
equivalent team returns to work again. The alternative, of continuous work 
by governments or intellectual “heirs” of the first project, takes place only 
at the largest sites or those with touristic potential. At El Zotz, the first 
effort, phase 1, has drawn to a close, succeeded by a phase 2 under two of 
us (Garrison and Roman), with general sponsorship by the University of 
Southern California. Brown University, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the National Science Foundation, and private sources funded 
the majority of phase 1. PACUNAM, a research foundation created by gen- 
erous benefactors in Guatemala, supported most of phase 2. Houston has 
continued to serve as a special advisor. Some phase 2 results are included here, 
but this book largely reports on phase 1. 

The name of the site, El Zotz, “bat” (the flying mammal) in several Mayan 
languages, is a modern invention. After its rediscovery in recent times, El 
Zotz seems to have been called “Dos Aguadas” after the two natural reser- 
voirs (aguadas) within a kilometer of the ruins. To avoid confusion with many 
places of the same name, this was changed in 1977 to “El Zotz,” an epithet 
alluding to a large population of bats living in a partly collapsed sinkhole 
nearby (Laporte 2006:878). The first forays into the site involved Ian Graham 
and, at about the same time, the architect George Andrews (1986:123-124; see 
also Houston, Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015:figure 2.53) and Marco 
Antonio Bailey of IDAEH. Graham also recorded texts on the stelae still at 
El Zotz and urged Houston to investigate the spectacular, exposed stuccos 
in the El Diablo complex of the city (see also Mayer 1993). Graham showed 
that a carved lintel of chicozapote wood, at that point in the Denver Art 
Museum, came originally from Str. M7-1, a fact proved by matching the size, 
pigment, and carving style of fragments left at El Zotz with the sculpture 
at Denver. With this compelling evidence, and the enlightened cooperation 
of the Denver Art Museum, Guatemala secured the return of the lintel in 
1998. The monument is now on display in the National Museum (MUNAE), 
Guatemala City. A crucial addition to Graham’s work was the documenta- 
tion in 1978 of three stelae and a carved altar at Bejucal, some 7 km to the 
northeast of El Zotz. In 1977, at Bailey’s initiative, the site entered the rolls 
of officially registered sites in Guatemala. Later salvage work, by Juan Pedro 
Laporte (2006) in the early 1980s and, separately, by Oscar Quintana, retrieved 
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caches and backfilled the acutely threatened summit of Str. M7-1 (Quintana 
and Wurster 2001:38—40). The final episode of major looting seems to have 
taken place between 1978, when Andrews took photos of the Diablo complex, 
and 1980, when the coffee importer Martin Diedrich visited the site, showing 
considerable damage in between. Diedrich was most generous in sharing his 
photos from that visit (Houston, Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015:figure 
2.54). Small-scale looting continues to be problematic to this day, with fresh 
pits discovered as recently as 2017. 

The Brown Project was designed and executed in cooperation with Héctor 
Escobedo, with later codirection by Ernesto Arredondo, and from 2009 
onward, Román, Garrison, and Beach. Initial mapping and recording of looter 
tunnels, assisted by Zachary Nelson, was followed by a test-pitting program 
in all plazas of El Zotz and El Palmar. This was augmented with detailed 
work in the South Group, a focus of the Postclassic period, the El Diablo 
and Bejucal loci of the Early Classic, and the Classic constructions of the 
Str. L7-11 pyramid and the adjacent Acropolis, the evident royal palace at 
El Zotz. In the meantime, Garrison coordinated and directed a program of 
regional survey. Graduate students from Brown, Brandeis, University College 
London, the University of Texas at Austin, as well as professionals from the 
Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala completed our research in 2011. The 
endpoint was logical. Funding had come to a close, and all doctoral students 
had sufficient data for their dissertations, with full coverage of all periods and 
most categories of artifact. To date, eight doctoral dissertations have resulted 
from the dig (Carter 2014; Czapiewska-Halliday 2018; de Carteret 2017; Doyle 
20132; Kingsley 2014; Mesick 2012; Newman 2015b; Román 2017). Ten mas- 
ter's theses are also in hand (Alcover Firpi 2016; Blankenship 2012; Cheung 
2014; Czapiewska 2011b; de Carteret 2013; Lopez-Finn 2014; Newman 2orib; 
С. Pérez Robles 2014; Román-Ramírez 2011; Walker 2010), along with a licen- 
ciatura thesis on malacology (Gutiérrez Castillo 2015) and a technical thesis 
on object resoration (E. Pérez Robles 2013). 

The overall concerns of the project were themes of longstanding interest in 
historical and anthropological research: the control of people and land, and 
how, under certain conditions, that dominion might shift over time. In politi- 
cal theory the more common orientation is to see such control as the result of 
central decision-making, with two variant forms of hierarchical organization 
or domination in polities of the past (Weber 1978:53-56, 948—953, 1013-1015, 
1055-1059). Те first form of organization is sovereignty, an arrangement of 
direct rule that depends on the allegiance of sectional interests, particularly 
elites (Hansen and Stepputat 2006:298—299). Ihe second might be called 
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suzerainty, which acknowledges the role of authority as a fluid byproduct of 
uneven relations between people or groups (Lincoln 1994:4; Smith 2003:106). 
Sovereignty hints at coercion and command over substantive resources, the 
so-called objective bases of power (Blanton 1998:table 152) that revolve around 
production, exchange, and consumption, usually vested in one person and 
the institution he or she represents (Wolf 1982:97). In contrast, suzerainty 
tends, in its classic formulation by Max Weber, to involve a variety of supports, 
including symbolic underpinnings, claims to legitimacy, and perceptions of 
social contract. 

Ideally, the two systems of rule converge in one person or group of people. 
Despite the apparent contrast between the systems of rule, sovereignty and 
suzerainty can, in almost every circumstance, exist at the same time, thus cre- 
ating more effective governance of people and land. But there is a difficulty 
with such formulations. They rely on abstract concepts that, when applied 
to actual examples, bear multiple exceptions (Smith 2003:93). This is a com- 
mon problem in all disciplines that seek to provide terminology for systematic 
comparisons between societies. An example of this would be a term like state, 
which would seem self-evident in meaning. In point of fact, the term conveys 
a sense of pervasive, thoroughgoing bureaucratic control that often pertains, 
not to earlier episodes of rule, but to the modern period; even there, accord- 
ing to Clifford Geertz (2004:580), states can be confused and dysfunctional 
associations of people and groups that are not easy to reduce to a single logic 
of organization. Some scholars would go so far as to say that the very terms of 
political theory do not have much utility away from particular settings viewed 
at particular moments of time (e.g., Aretxaga 2003:398; see also Migdal 1988 
and Yoffee 2005 for further critiques). In response to such criticisms, and to 
the idea that many societies were organized in a streamlined, top-down fash- 
ion, there is another, opposed perspective that seeks to capture the subtlety, 
even “messiness,” of complex interactions between humans in settled and 
functionally diverse societies. The aim is to reflect what are, in most instances, 
unstable balances of sovereignty and suzerainty or, in more extreme cases, set- 
tings where such concepts apply weakly, if at all. This opposed perspective 
involves heterarchy, a label that describes simultaneous rule or decision-mak- 
ing by distinct, often cross-cutting groups of people (Crumley 1995, 2003:137; 
Crumley and Marquardt 1987; Yoffee 2005:179; for Mayanist discussion, see 
Martin 2016). An important feature of heterarchy is its suggestion that people 
choose either to cooperate or to clash, in patterns of decision-making that 
resemble the real complexity of human behavior and its often unexpected con- 
sequences. As a concept, heterarchy does another thing: it raises doubts about 
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the self-descriptions of polities, which tend to perceive or describe themselves 
as smoothly functioning organizations. 

Heterarchy thus emphasizes: (1) the relative autonomy of constituent 
groups; (2) se/f-organization, a technical term that expresses how non-cen- 
tralized, non-hierarchical decision-making takes place; (3) multiple frictions 
between groups; and (4) ruptures between the declared operation of states 
and their actual performance, which can be both inefficient and ill-informed 
in dominating land, people, or things (Blanton 1998:167; Scott 1998:352-345; 
Yoffee 2005:92-94). Heterarchy is a logical offshoot of two intellectual ten- 
dencies in scholarship, a Marxist or materialist one that stresses conflict and 
compromise between groups or classes of people, and a "postmodern" perspec- 
tive that lays emphasis on multiple interests and points of view. It also has 
a decided appeal for Maya scholarship. The dispersed nature of resources in 
the Maya region has been said to be ideal for heterarchical organization, in 
that multiple interactions of a non-hierarchical sort are necessary to exploit 
this mosaic of ecological microzones (Scarborough 1998:137). The opposition 
of hierarchy to heterarchy helps refine thinking about the ancient world. But 
even proponents of “heterarchy” would acknowledge a central challenge—the 
difficulty of drawing a strong line between the two kinds of organization. All 
complex polities display elements of both arrangements—heterarchical com- 
ponents of society (i.e., opposed groups or institutions) seldom exist without 
their own forms of hierarchical organization; and, with few exceptions, hier- 
archies consist of multiple, often conflicting elements that can subvert the 
aims of people at other levels of decision-making (Crumley and Marquardt 
1987:618—619; Crumley 2003:144; Yoffee 2005:179). Rather, the pressing ques- 
tion becomes, which tendency—conflictive and consensual (often deliberate 
and slow in its operation) or top-down (often fast-paced and decisive in appli- 
cation)—comes to dominate ancient polities? And under what kinds of condi- 
tions does one system operate more strongly than the other? 

The Classic Maya, who lived in the millions across the Yucatan Peninsula 
and adjacent regions from about AD 250 to 850, have attracted their own set 
of modern labels, depending on local patterns in the archaeology and schol- 
arly frames of mind. The most cautious terms are polity or kingdom (Webster 
2002:164). Many others make an appearance (Lucero 1999:212-216)—regional 
state (Adams 1990:figure 1), superstate (Martin and Grube 1995:45; since modi- 
fied persuasively to overkingship or hegemony, Martin and Grube 2008:19-20), 
segmentary state (Houston 1987), city-state (Webster 1997), or territory 
(Garrison and Dunning 2009)—all of which savor of diverse opinion, ranging 
from centralized to non-centralized models of governance (Fox et al. 1996). 
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Some of the models are doubtful, such as the versions positing a large-scale 
polity governed from Tikal, Guatemala, during the late first millennium ap 
(e.g., Adams 1999:17). Fine-grained historical evidence does not support such 
a view, although hieroglyphic texts confirm the existence of broad and orderly 
patterns of overlordship and subordinates, some with the highest social rank, 
that of 2ubul ajaw, or “holy lord.” One city in particular, Calakmul, clearly 
deserves the label of a hegemonic polity, rather like parts of the Aztec empire 
in that it employed a “grand strategy” of expansive influence over a century or 
so (Martin and Grube 2008:101; Parker 1998:1). Nonetheless, all models have 
some validity in capturing the diverse realities of political organization during 
the Classic period. No polity escapes the interplay of centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces—those that bring together and those that pull apart (for more 
recent reviews, see Foias 2013; Jackson 2013, offers a court-oriented perspective, 
as do Houston and Inomata 2009:131-192; also Houston and Martin 2016). 
An abstract model is a dry exercise in typology without cultural and histor- 
ical detail. This is where process, a series of operational principles (e.g., “rulers 
seek allies,” “elites wish for greater autonomy from rulers,” “non-elites tend 
to farm,” “giving and taking creates bonds within communities”), becomes 
refined by sequence, the actual flow of processes over time in certain political 
and ecological settings. This refinement must be done, however, with good 
control over evidence and thorough consideration of the social thrust and 
pull within polities. One exposition has attempted to deal with such forces 
by crafting a dynamic model, a label that seeks to describe the aggregation 
and decomposition of Maya polities as an almost physical process of ebb 
and flow (Marcus 1998:59-60). The drawback is that this model does not 
provide a clear presentation of process and sequence. For example, one chart 
offered in support of the dynamic model presents a horizontal pattern of 
specified time and an unspecified vertical dimension of undulating lines that 
are meant to show “consolidation and breakdown” (Marcus 1998:figure 3.2). 
Yet, a chart with determined x-axis and undetermined y-axis is neither a 
useful illustration nor an adequate explanation—it is merely an impression, 
a graphic imprecision dressed up in spurious exactitude. The purpose of the 
chart is to show small-scale polities being absorbed into large ones that even- 
tually fracture back into constituent polities. This is not by itself a productive 
formulation, as it skirts attention to the internal structure of polities or the 
processes that shape them (e.g., Marcus 1998:figures 3.4, 3.5, 3.8, 3-13, 3-14). 
Nor does it reveal the actors, values, beliefs, institutions, social distinctions, or 
physical setting that factor into a sequenced account of how land and people 
are governed or control of them is relinquished. Each case requires its own 
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discussion of process and sequence before scholars can address larger ques- 
tions of comparison. 

A second, principal orientation of the project has been a “landscape” 
approach, one that looks at broad patterns involving many sites against a 
backdrop of environmental change, human actors, and a range of meanings 
imputed to that landscape. Since the early 1990s there has been an increased 
focus on such studies in world archaeology (Tilley 1994), coinciding with the 
use of Geographic Information Systems (GIS) in regional archaeological 
investigations (Aldenderfer and Maschner 1996). These tools allow archae- 
ologists to recognize variability in landscapes arising from cultural historical 
diversity (Wilkinson et al. 2005), natural changes (Schuldenrein et al. 2004), 
and conditions imposed by local social perspectives (Bauer et al. 2007; Mack 
2004). The research at El Zotz places the Maya among the growing number of 
complex societies being studied for their landscape dynamics. Excellent mod- 
els include the Mesopotamian research of Wilkinson and colleagues (2005), 
who have identified landscape "signatures" for different cultural historical 
phases of the Neo-Assyrian Empire during the eighth and seventh centuries 
BC or, in south India, the differing class perspectives studied by Mack (2004). 
Similarly, the El Zotz project sought to identify changes in landscape in the 
Maya Lowlands over two millennia. Here, a giant loomed, casting its shadow 
over the Buenavista Valley. The interruptions, bursts of energetic construction, 
and general oscillations in settlement were surely in part the result of being so 
close to Tikal. These and other patterns will be brought to a synthetic conclu- 
sion in the final chapter. 


» 


A SCRIM OF HISTORY 


The El Zotz dig not only has its own history. It also extracted accounts of 
the Classic Maya from a difficult glyphic record (see Carter et al., chapter 4, 
this volume). The major, now “classic” synthesis of Classic history organizes its 
chapters by major city, namely, the capitals with full sequences of kings and tex- 
tured reports of events (Martin and Grube 2008). El Zotz would never deserve 
a chapter in that volume. It fits instead into a category of sites—most belong 
to this class—with piecemeal evidence and a need for speculative inference to 
make sense of its history (e.g., Altar de Sacrificios, Guatemala, Houston 2016). 
At present, El Zotz and Bejucal have only six texts with moderate-to-good 
legibility, historical content, and firm provenience. These are (1) El Zotz Stela 
1, a fragmentary, mutilated stela dating, probably, to December 6, AD 573; (2) 
El Zotz Wooden Lintel 1 (figure 3.4), a carving with a style-date in the early 
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Ficure 1.10. Text from vessel from El Zotz Burial зо, Str. L8-13 (drawing by S. Houston). 


5005; (3) El Zotz Stela 4 (figure 5.2), from March 12, AD 830; (4) a sherd with 
the local “Emblem Glyph” of El Zotz (figure 4.3), from a tunnel under Str. 
L7-1 in the Acropolis; (5) a pot excavated from a crypt in front of Str. L8-13 by 
the Garrison project in 2015 (figure 1.10); and (6) Bejucal Stela 2 (figure 3.2), 
with dates of July 24, AD 393, and an accession some 12 years before, on, prob- 
ably, September 3, AD 381. A pot belonging to a ruler of El Zotz has also been 
found on the outskirts of El Рега Мака by Fabiola Quiroa (Héctor Escobedo, 
personal communication, 2006); another likely to have come from the region 
of El Zotz was excavated at Uaxactun, Guatemala (Smith 1955:figure 80k). 
Each text contributes a key piece of information. Although damaged, 
Stela 1 provides the first datable sculptor’s signature in the Classic Maya cor- 
pus. With the way cult, if it can termed as such, this spotlights El Zotz as 
a region of innovation, an attribute that might be expected in border zones. 
Perhaps they felt the need to reward agility and innovation more than inertia 
and supine tradition. Found in 2011, Stela 4 confirms that the Emblem of the 
site continued well into the final years of the Late Classic period, and two pots, 
excavated in 2010 and 2015 respectively, fix that Emblem on a provenienced 
piece of pottery (see also the same name on a vessel in the Museo Popol Vuh, 
Guatemala City, #1140). It is probably no coincidence that use of the “holy” 
epithet (4'ubu/) seems only to occur with раа, a place name meaning “split” 
or “fortified sky” (see below), in the later sixth century AD, perhaps signaling 
a new, more exalted status. Had the newfound ties to the so-called Snake 
dynasty resulted in an acknowledged elevation in royal status? (To be sure, 
Emblems with k’uhul become more common generally at this time.) Bejucal 
Stela 2 is crucial for showing the broad reach of the dynasty into the uplands 
northeast of El Zotz, recording a figure who has precisely the same names 
as other rulers at El Zotz (Garrison et al. 2016:536—537). At the same time, 
it reveals the apparent subordination of the dynasty to the enigmatic Sihyaj 
K'ahk, an individual associated with Teotihuacan and deeply linked to the 
regional power of Tikal (Stuart 2000). Neighbors to the west, especially the 
important city of El Perú-Waka', refer to the same lord at about the same time 
(see, e.g., El Perá-Waka' Stela 9). In fact, the date of this reference may predate 
the figure’s appearance at Tikal—unfortunately, the glyphs for this event are 
poorly preserved, and the stela itself carries a dedicatory date some 40 years 
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FicureE 1.11. El Zotz Emblem Glyphs (drawings by S. Houston): (a) Canberra Bowl; К 8458 


(b) Hellmuth files; (c) K6618; (d) K8383; (e) “Vase of the Eleven Gods,” lid of Tepeu т vase 
(based on Coe 1973:Plate 38); (f) El Zotz Wooden Lintel 1:47, Str. M7—-1; and (g) “earspool” 
Emblem, El Zotz Wooden Lintel 1:C7—C8, Str. M7. 


later (Stuart 2000:479-480). A later monument at El Perú-Waka', Stela 44, 
from 9.6.10.0.0 (AD 564), subordinates the local ruler to a recently detected 
ruler of the Snake dynasty, a power that governed Dzibanche, Quintana 
Roo, and, later still, Calakmul, Campeche (Castañeda Tobar 2013:197-202). 
According to a vase excavated at Uaxactun, Guatemala, this Snake lord was 
also an overlord in that region, perhaps of some splinter branch of the Tikal 
dynasty (Martin and Beliaev 2016). 

From these data come clear proof, first marshaled by David Stuart on the 
basis of clues on the wooden lintel, that El Zotz uses two Emblems, a locally 
supreme title. One is the so-called split-sky glyph, probably read pa’ka’n (“Split 
Sky" or "Fortress-Sky"); the other shows an earspool subfixed by a ji syllable 
(figure 1.11; see also Ek Balam Vault 15 capstone). These titles serve also as the 
Emblems of the royal family of Yaxchilan, a dynastic connection that has yet 
to be understood. A link is likely but cannot be demonstrated, we fear, on any 
available evidence. Another distant connection may embellish a jade belt orna- 
ment from Calakmul. Seemingly, the text refers to an “arrival” at an “earspool” 
location, with the event shown in an unusual form more often tied to the 
observation of the first crescent of the moon (Fields and Tokovinine 2012:fig- 
ure 992). Akte, a site closer to El Zotz, just south of Cruce Dos Aguadas (and 
just west of the road between San Andrés and Carmelita), may also have some 
bond with El Zotz (Krempel and Davletshin 2014:figure 2). Fragment 2 of its 
Stela 5 appears to show the “earspool” Emblem at position pF 3. To judge from 
its style, the dating of that monument veers toward the end of the Classic 
period. А lidded vessel that belonged to an older youth (ke-le-ma ch’o[ko]) 
presents a possible third Emblem, perhaps read Chak Nutz, a spelling that 
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occurs in varying form on at least two other vessels (Coe 1973:86, positions О 
to D; see also K8393, Coe 1973:87). As at Yaxchilan, these Emblems may have 
been agglomerative, referring to different, sovereign zones within a kingdom. 
At times they appear singly with particular lords, at others joined in the person 
of a single ruler. A comparison might be the crowns of England and Scotland: 
King James (1566-1625) was the “First” of England but the “Sixth” of Scotland. 

‘The reading for the “split-sky” sign was proposed by Simon Martin (2004): 
pa'-chan or pa’-ka’n. For plausible reasons, Martin interpreted pa’ as an expres- 
sion in several Mayan languages for “split,” literally present in the form of a 
sky glyph ripped asunder. He also mentions fa’, “an enclosing wall or for- 
tress” (Martin 2004:4). The high location of El Zotz and its obvious defensive 
properties at the citadel of El Diablo trend to the latter meaning—indeed, 
data from the 2016 PACUNAM LiDAR Initiative now hint that such high- 
elevation fortifications characterized much of the northern escarpment and 
middle reaches of the Buenavista Valley. As a place name, pa’ occurs on 
Naranjo Stela 10:B4, not in reference to El Zotz, but to a TT-pa'-'a, / pa’, 
“edge of the fortress,” or, in a more complex rendering, fi’ pa’a, “edge of the for- 
tified water/lake.” The use of pa’ in a place name lends weight to its meaning 
as “fortress” or “citadel.” 

Although only loosely tied to dates, eight or more dynasts are known from 
the patchwork epigraphy of El Zotz environs. Much depends on the puzzling 
welter of names on looted pots from the initial years of the Late Classic period. 
Some occur in one case only (K6618), others mark at least two vessels (Baahkab 
K'inich, see the Popol Vuh pot above, and that excavated from El Zotz Str. 
L8-13 (figure 1.10)). They prompt speculation: are they sequent rulers, the same 
ruler with different names, or concurrent lords holding the same august title? 
Of foreign mention there is only a little. One example, an unprovenanced slate 
mirror back from Los Bagaces, Costa Rica, doubtless brought there by ancient 
trade, reveals that a ruler of El Zotz had received a gift (*sih) from a ruler of El 
Perá-Wakz', one K'inich Bahlam, the wa-ka AJAW (figure 1.12; Schmidt et al. 
1998:plate 434, Museo del Jade Lic. Fidel Tristán, INS#6528; the El Perú-Waka' 
Emblem was identified by Houston in 1983, cf. Guenter 2007:20). Although 
the pot from El Zotz that was found at El Perá-Waka' is at least roo or more 
years later, it bespeaks a longstanding amity with an enemy of Tikal's and a 
friend of the Snake dynasty’s (Martin and Grube 2008:46; see also Guenter 
2014:165-166). Tikal Stela 31 may, in a passage alluding to events after the 
arrival of Sihyaj K’ahk (at, possibly, November 27, AD 411), mention the funer- 
ary temple of El Diablo (Houston, Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015:232, 
figure 6.2). It identifies a place linked to the Jaguar God of the Underworld, 
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Figure 1.12. Slate mirror back, close-up rubbing, Los Bagaces, Costa 
Rica (drawing by S. Houston based on Stone 1977:figure 44). 


seemingly at a location other than Tikal. The temple at El Diablo abounds in 
such imagery. 

The ex—Museu Barbier-Mueller pot is equally intriguing because the ruler 
has a name that often appears at the site (see below), but it is the mother 
who bears the Pa'ka'n Emblem. The only other queen, possibly Yik’al Ahk, 
on the wooden lintel, employs the Sak Wayis title linked to the Calakmul 
region. The bowl in the San Diego Museum of Man (see above) is almost 
certainly of the same set of people, but with an important twist. In a surpris- 
ing development, the son is now linked overtly to the Emblem Glyph of El 
Perú-Waka' (Looper and Polyukhovich 2016:4-s). This is a period in which 
many Maya dynasties appear to have been sending out cadet lines, splintering 
into multiple branches or experiencing breaks in father-to-son succession (e.g., 
Martin and Beliaev 2016). The significance here is unclear. The San Diego 
bowl could refer to a prince at El Perá-Waka'—he uses the title of youths, 
Chak Chok Keleem, if in glyphs overly retouched by a restorer—taking a name 
from his maternal line. Or, as an alternative, the dynasty of El Zotz had been 
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revived through a local woman. In the first scenario, the prince uses his title 
because he simply forms part of local royalty at El Perá-Waka in the second, 
the prince continued to lay claim to royal status at his home city but had 
shifted to another seat in the Buenavista Valley. At the least, the bowl both 
confirms close ties between the two kingdoms at the beginnings of the Late 
Classic period and shows them, with the evidence from Los Bagaces, to be 
exceptionally long lasting. 

One name commonly repeated at El Zotz is composed of three to four 
glyphs. The first element is chak, meaning “red” or "great." The second glyph 
is a fish in a vertical position usually connected to the head of a dog or other 
mammal. This compound has not yet been deciphered, although it makes 
an appearance on a block in the Maegli Collection, Guatemala City, and оп Maegli 
(Copan Stela Н, east side. A glyphic substitution on an unlabeled pot photo- Blocks 
graphed by Justin Kerr appears to complete the spelling with an ‘a syllable, a 
probable clue to the final of this sign. Finally, the name sometimes ends in ab, 
or “turtle,” often spelled out as ‘a-ku (Houston 20082). 

‘The epigraphy can be summarized and extended as follows: 


* Bejucal and Tikal displayed subordination to an enigmatic, foreign personage, 
“Born-from-Fire.” Bejucal was an early seat of the dynasty that flourished also 
at El Zotz. 

* In general, El Zotz had poor-to-uncertain relations with Tikal, its close, 
vastly larger neighbor. An earthwork of uncertain date and function separat- 
ed the two, perhaps as a marker of territory. Notably, the lidar from 2016 also 
reveals a dearth of settlement between the two, though much of the lowland 
area is bajo swamps. 

+ El Zotz had amicable relations with a third city, El Perú-Waka', with close 
bonds of marriage and, we presume, cousinage. In the Late Classic, this city 
battled Tikal and, for much of its history, served as an ally of Tikal’s archen- 
emy, the Snake dynasty (Martin and Grube 2008:108—111). The mother of a 
ruler of El Zotz—the lord on the wooden lintel—was most likely from an 
area under the Snake dynasty’s control, at least to judge from her title, an 
epithet common to its dependencies. 

* Large quantities of looted vessels reveal that new religious themes emanated 
from the area of El Zotz. New forms of pyramid construction also appear 
first at El Zotz. 

* Vessels referring to figures in the El Zotz royal family have an astonishing 
number in the final years of the sixth century ap. The meaning of this variety 
remains unclear, but there may have been either a rapid turnover of rulers or 
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multiple, concurrent use of the local Emblem by competing lords—or an ar- 
rangement, unlike other cities, by which amicable dispersion of titles was the 
norm. It is noteworthy that use of “holy,” K’uhul, comes in relatively late, at a 
time of close ties to the Snake dynasty, suggesting some heightened prestige 
as a result of that connection. 

* The prodigiously rich Burial 9 at El Zotz (Houston, Newman, Román, and 
Garrison 2015) probably belonged to a founder, but had no legible text with 
which to prove that claim. 


CONCLUSION 


The El Zotz project addresses such history and its setting within a 
landscape that shifted dramatically over the course of millennia (see the 
Radiocarbon Appendix below and table r.1 for a compilation of "C dates 
from the project). Yet there is a bald reality: El Zotz is a site in which the 
archaeology is far more eloquent than the epigraphy. А regional perspec- 
tive, rooted in varied digs and suboperations, along with cross-cutting study 
of ceramics, lithics, human remains, and faunal material, composes a rich 
portrait of a kingdom at the uncomfortable margins of larger capitals. Tikal 
is the force here, but there are also clues to subordination and alliance with 
the enemies of Tikal, at El Perú-Waka' and even into the Mirador uplands, 
toward Calakmul. In more general terms, El Zotz possesses the features of 
what French and Italian scholars call a fondation or fondazione (Elisséeff 
1983:151; Margueron 1994:4; Mazzoni 1991:319-321): a sudden establishment, 
not only of a large settlement, but, in the Maya case, of expensive facilities 
to house a royal court and to service royal cults. Burial 9 and its various 
dynastic conceits, including royal mergers with the sun, accord well with 
this scenario. Anthropological researchers have used another term for such 
urban creations, disembedded capitals or, in what may be a more accurate 
label, reembedded capitals (Joffe 1998). According to one recent review, these 
represent: (1) sudden foundations that (2) depart from previous settlement 
by (3) rearranging the layout and distribution of human populations and 
by (4) adding centralized facilities (such as palaces) with strong evidence of 
(5) planning and (6) "new symbolic vocabular[ies]" (Joffe 1998:551). Some of 
these points resonate with the data that follow, others diverge from evidence. 
The relative weight of top-down or bottom-up change forms the crux of 
later chapters by those who know those data best. 
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RADIOCARBON APPENDIX 


The Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz submitted бо carbon samples for radio- 
metric dating between 2008 to 2016. The dates help to anchor the complex 
cultural and environmental contexts discussed throughout this volume. All 
dates were run by Beta Analytic, Inc., in Miami, Florida, under the direction 
of Darden Hood. The dates are presented chronologically, in tabular format 
in table 1.1. It offers the lab sample number, appendix reference section, the 
excavation context, 2-sigma calibrated date ranges, and a brief description of 
the significance of the date and range probabilities where appropriate. In 2016, 
Darden Hood and Ron Hatfield recalibrated all of the project dates using 
the IntCalz3 calibration curve (Reimer et al. 2013) and provided date-range 
probabilities based on Bayesian statistics (Bronk Ramsey 2009). El Zotz is 
by far the best-represented site from the suite of dates with 44 samples; 12 
coming from El Diablo. El Palmar has 13 dates, although six of those are 
from paleoenvironmental investigations relating to the Laguna El Palmar (see 
Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). Two more dates derive from Bejucal, and 
there is a single sample from the minor center of La Avispa. 

The suite of dates covers the totality of human occupation in the region from 
possible Archaic-period disturbances as early as the eighteenth century BC to 
the deposition of Lacandon god pots in the Str. L7-11 temple at El Zotz, per- 
haps as late as the sixteenthn century Ap. With a span of over 3,000 years, the 
Buenavista Valley has one of the longest records of ancient occupation in the 
Maya Lowlands. There are three dates from the Archaic, although two of them 
are bulk sediments and cannot be conclusively tied to human activity. In the 
Preclassic period, there are two dates in the Middle Preclassic and a further 
nine from the Late Preclassic. Five of these dates come from El Palmar, which 
had the largest Preclassic occupation in the valley. With 22 dates, the Early 
Classic is the best-represented time period, reflecting the importance of the rise 
of the Ра'Ка'п dynasty at El Zotz and the growth of the city; this was also a focal 
period for many of our excavations. Nine dates come from the Late Classic 
period, which saw the continued expansion of the El Zotz polity. There are four 
dates from the critical Terminal Classic period, when dynastic kingship col- 
lapsed in the region. An additional то dates come from a small Early Postclassic 
settlement that remained at El Zotz, extending perhaps into the fourteenth 
century AD. Finally, there is a single date associated with the Lacandon pots 
mentioned above. Beginning in the fifth century Bc, there are overlapping date 
ranges in every century until the fourteenth century AD, making this a relatively 
thorough series of radiometric assays for the Buenavista Valley. This appendix 
highlights the significance of these dates and is organized by location. 
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TABLE 1.1. Radiocarbon dates from the Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz processed by Beta 
Analytic, Inc. All ranges are based on a 26 standard deviation. 


Date Range 
Beta Appendix Description and Range 
Sample Reference Context Early Late Probabilities 
Earliest Dates 
285474 El Palmar EP 1876BC 1617 ВС Sediment on top of bed- 
E-Group 8A-15-12 rock below El Palmar 
Str. E4-1-6th. This bulk 
sediment is not likely 
cultural. 1782-1617 BC 
(85.9%); 1876-1841 BC 
(6.5%); 1821-1797 BC 
(3%) 
284408 El Palmar Zro-1 1731BC 1511 BC ВаѕеоҒ2ото El 
Paleonvironment Palmar sediment core. 
1693-1511 BC (93.6%); 
1731-1721 BC (1.8%) 
285473 El Palmar EP 8A-12-3 16175c  1440BC Sediment from fill of El 
E-Group Palmar Str. E4-1-4th. 
This bulk sediment is 
not likely cultural 
Middle Preclassic (800-300 BC) 
262057 El Zotz Aguada Zotz 747BC 389BC Sediment sample from 
Guatemala the base of the El 
3 200 Zotz Aguada in 2009. 
556-389 BC (81.1%); 
747—685 BC (11%); 
666-642 вс (3.3%) 
262061 El Palmar Zotz 723BC 236вс El Palmar ravine. 
Paleonvironment Guatemala 541-357 BC (91.7%); 
7 110 283-255 BC (2.5%); 
245-236 BC (0.6%); 
703-696 BC (0.4%); 
723—721 BC (0.1%) 
Late Preclassic (300 BC-AD зоо) 
284409 El Palmar Z1o-2 405 BC 208 BC El Palmar sediment core. 
Paleonvironment 405—348 Bc (48.396); 
317-208 BC (47.1%) 
265817 El Palmar EP 1B-3-5 3888c  2028c Fill beneath floor on top 


E-Group 


of El Palmar Str. E4-4 


continued on next page 
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Date Range 


Beta Appendix Description and Range 
Sample | Reference Context Early Late Probabilities 


285472 El Palmar EP 8A-3-4 352BC 43вс Fill of El Palmar Str. 
E-Group E4-1-1st. 212-43 BC 
(84.1%); 352-297 BC 
(10.6%); 229-221 BC 
(0.8%) 


265816 Bejucal BL 2B-4-3 164BC AD 56 Leveling of the bedrock 
in front of Bejucal Str. 
S6-1.121 BC-AD 56 
(87.9%); 164—128 BC 
(7.5%) 

284410 El Palmar Z10-3 88 BC AD 124 Date from 2010 El 

Paleonvironment Palmar sediment core. 

56 BC-AD 92 (91%); 
AD 98—124 (3.3%); 
88-77 BC (1%) 


288297 Bejucal BL 1B-6-7 ap 58 AD 238 Fill of Bejucal Str. 
S6-10-Sub.2 


262058 El Palmar Zotz AD 127 AD 344 Deepest paleosol recov- 
Paleonvironment Guatemala ered in 2009 core at El 
449 Palmar near the Water 
Temple 


289493 El Zotz Aguada 2110-6 AD 128 AD 322 On top of the lower 
Aguada 80 floor in the El Zotz 
cm Pit 4 Aguada. AD 128-258 
(86.6%); AD 284-322 
(8.8%) 


262060 El Diablo Zotz AD 128  AD381 Sample from 130 cm in 
Aguada Guatemala the El Diablo Aguada 
6 130 


Early Classic (AD 300-550) 
431441 El Diablo Palace EZ 19D-9-1 AD 137 АР 334  Fillof Str. F8-7 
265821 El Palmar Water EP3E-1-4 ap220 Ар 405 Deposit in front of 


Temple El Palmar Str. F5-1 
(“Water Temple”) 
288303 El Diablo EZ AD240 АР 410  Vessel inside royal tomb 
Pyramid 5B-29-V13B (El Zotz Burial 9) 


continued on next page 
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Beta Appendix 
Sample Reference 


Context 


Date Range 


Early 


Late 


Description and Range 
Probabilities 


El Zotz 
Iro Group 


431445 


El Diablo 
Pyramid 


433997 


El Diablo 
Aguada 


262059 


288304 


El Zotz 
East Group 


431443 


El Zotz 
Acropolis 


288298 


El Diablo Plaza 


EZ 
25C-17-11 


EZ 5B-36-1 


Zotz 
Guatemala 


595 


EZ 5J-4-2 


EZ 21C-8-1 


EZ 2G-7-8 


AD 256 


AD 256 


AD 252 


AD 252 


AD 258 


AD 260 


AD 396 


AD 400 


AD 530 


AD 530 


AD 422 


AD 536 


Burial 28 in Str. 10-4. 
This is a problematic 
date that is inconsis- 
tent with the Terminal 
Classic context of the 
burial. AD 320-396 
(74.7%); AD 256-297 
(20.7%) 

Inside the columnar 
altar associated with 
El Zotz Burial 9. AD 
316-400 (74.8%); AD 
256-300 (20.6%) 


Sample from 95 cm in 
the El Diablo Aguada. 
AD 252—430 (90.7%); 
AD 492—530 (4.7%) 
Ash on top of the 
plaza floor in front of 
Str. F8-18. This is not 
a sealed context. AD 
252—430 (90.7%); AD 
492—530 (4.7%) 

Final remodeling of Str. 
M7-1-Sub. 1-1st. AD 
321-422 (85.2%); AD 
258-296 (10.2%) 


El Zotz Burial 5, an 
intrusive burial placed 
into cut floors prior to 
the construction of the 
final phase of Str. L7-1. 
The date is likely from 
the fill of the cut floors 
rather than the burial 
itself. AD 325-475 
(77.6%); AD 484—536 
(14.2%); AD 260-280 
(3.5%) 
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Beta Appendix 
Sample Reference 


Context 


Date Range 


Early 


Late 


Description and Range 
Probabilities 


El Zotz 
East Group 


437467 


El Diablo 
Pyramid 


265823 


El Zotz 
East Group 


437466 


El Diablo 
Pyramid 


433095 


El Diablo 
Pyramid 


265822 


El Zotz 
East Group 


431444 


El Zotz 
Acropolis 


265818 


EZ 21E-2-3 


EZ 5B-8-1 


EZ 21A-9-1 


EZ 5B-30-2 


EZ 5B-7-2 


EZ 21E-1-5 


EZ 2A-13-3 


AD 335 


AD 266 


AD 336 


AD 338 


AD 402 


AD 410 


AD 410 


AD 502 


AD 538 


AD 534 


AD 502 


AD 572 


AD 546 


AD 583 


Amplification of central 
adosado associated with 
Burial 25. This is a 
problematic date that is 
inconsistent with other 
dates within Str. M7-1’s 
stratigraphic profile. 

AD 335—428 (95%); AD 
498-502 (0.4%) 

Fill in front of the 
posterior central mask 
of the Temple of the 
Night Sun; AD 332-538 
(94.6%); AD 266—271 
(0.8%) 


Carbon residue found in 
the beak of the northern 
Ux Yop Huun mask of 
Str. M7-1-Sub. 2. AD 
336-436 (75.8%); AD 
486—534 (15.9%); AD 
446—472 (3.8%) 
Construction of the 
floor connecting the 
Temple of the Night 
Sun and the Shrine. 

AD 338-428 (94.9%); 
AD 498—502 (0.5%) 

Fill from an early 
destroyed platform 
found underneath two 
plaza floors in front of 


Str. F8-1 
El Zotz Burial 25, 


located in a remodeling 
of the central adosado of 
Str. M7-1 


Fill beneath penulti- 
mate floor in the inte- 


rior of Str. L7-6-Sub. 1 
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Date Range 


Beta Appendix Description and Range 
Sample | Reference Context Early Late Probabilities 


431439 El Diablo Palace EZ 19В-4-4 AD 422 АР 574  Fillcovering the last 
palace phase of Str. 
F8-6. Combined with 
other dates the fill was 
likely placed between 
AD 428-574 

284412 El Zotz Aguada 2710-5 AD 424 AD 606 Above the lower floor in 
the El Zotz Aguada 


437465 El Diablo Palace EZ 19C-2-6 АР 428 AD 598  Fillcovering the last 
palace phase of Str. 
F8-9. Combined with 
other dates the fill was 
likely placed between 
AD 428-574 

431440 El Diablo Palace EZ 19C-4-1 AD 428 AD 598  Fillcovering the last 
palace phase of Str. 
F8-9. Combined with 
other dates the fill was 


likely placed between 
AD 428-574 
431442 ElZotz EZ 21C-1-2 AD 430  aAp622  Fillof Str. M7-1-Sub. 2 
East Group (the Accession 


Platform). AD 528—622 
(74.8%); AD 430-494 
(19.7%); AD 510-517 


(0.9%) 
288299 El Zotz EZ 2G-23-3 AD 433 AD650  Fillofa possible sub- 
Acropolis structure in the acropo- 


lis (Str. L7-1-Sub. 12). 
AD 532—650 (88.4%); 
AD 433-457 (3.6%); AD 
468-488 (3.4%) 


Late Classic (AD 550-850) 


292997 El Palmar Z Palmarog Ар 614 АР 763 Date from 2010 El 
Paleonvironment 42 cm core 4: Palmar sediment core, 
sapric peat 42 cm. AD 614-694 
(92.296); AD 747—763 
(3.276) 
265825 La Avispa IR 9A-1-4 АР 648 apd770 Beneath the final 
floor of the La Avispa 
platform 


continued on next page 


"TABLE 1.1.—continued 


Beta 
Sample 


Appendix 
Reference 


Context 


Date Range 


Early 


Late 


Description and Range 
Probabilities 


262056 


262055 


285471 


250881 


250883 


288300 


288301 


El Zotz Aguada 


El Zotz Aguada 


El Palmar 
E-Group 


El Zotz L7-11 


El Zotz L7-11 


El Zotz 
Acropolis 


El Zotz 
Acropolis 


Zotz 
Guatemala 
2 105 


Zotz 
Guatemala 
т 87 


EP 8A-2-6 


EZ 3A-3-2 


EZ 3B-1-8 


EZ 2H-5-8 


EZ 2H-9-3 


AD 651 


AD 656 


AD 656 


AD 666 


AD 672 


AD 680 


AD 687 


AD 869 


AD 864 


AD 864 


AD 874 


AD 879 


AD 881 


AD 940 


Sample from 105 cm 

in the El Zotz Aguada 
in 2009; below the 
upper floor. AD 651-779 
(83.1%); AD 790-869 
(12.3%) 


Sample from 87 cm in 
the El Zotz Aguada in 
2009; above the upper 
floor. AD 656-778 
(87.4%); AD 790-828 
(4.7%); AD 838-864 
(3.3%) 

Soil on top of El Palmar 
Str. E4-1-1st. This is 
not a sealed context. AD 
656—778 (87.4%); AD 
790-828 (4.7%); AD 
838-864 (3.3%) 


Fill surrounding the 
shark teeth cache found 
in the base of Str. L7-11. 
AD 666-780 (74.1%); 
AD 788-874 (21.3%) 


Burnt wood, possibly 
from the collapsed roof 
of the temple on top of 
Str. L7-11 


Fill of remodeling 
that covered the Early 
Classic base (talud) of 
Str. L7-1 


Fill between final phases 
of Strs. L7-1 and L7-6. 


AD 687-895 (93.7%); 
AD 928—940 (1.7%) 


continued on next page 


TABLE 1.1.—continued 


Date Range 
Beta Appendix Description and Range 
Sample | Reference Context Early Late Probabilities 
Terminal Classic (AD 850-1000) 
433098 El Zotz EZ AD 771 АР” 96 Capstones of El Zotz 
Iro Group 25C-17-9 Burial 28 in Str. Iro-4. 
AD 771—903 (80.8%); 
AD 918—965 (14.696) 
311992 El Zotz EZ 6K-4-7 АР 773 АР” 968 Midden to the north- 
South Group west of the South 
Group platform. ap 
773-906 (71.8%); AD 
916—968 (23.6%) 
265819 El Zotz EZ 2G-2-2 AD774 АР 978 Ritual deposit on top of 
Acropolis Str. L7-1 
265820 El Zotz EZ 2G-4-5 AD776  Ap99o Ritual deposit on top of 
Acropolis Str. L7-1 
Early Postclassic (AD 1000-1300) 
288302 El Zotz EZ 4F-11-3 АР 900 АР 1152 Interior of room in 
Las Palmitas Str. M3-6. This is not 
a sealed context. AD 
947-1051 (76.5%); AD 
1082-1128 (11.4%); 
AD 900-922 (4.2%); AD 
1134-1152 (3.4%) 
250880 El Zotz EZ 1D-1-1 AD996 АР 1164 Near-surface deposit of 
South Group utilitarian materials at 
the base of the South 
Group platform. This is 
not a sealed context 
307271 El Zotz EZ 6L-5-4 AD 1033 AD 1204 Lot with postholes 
South Group in Str. Lg-11. AD 
1033-1190 (94%); AD 
1198-1204 (1.4%) 
288306 El Zotz EZ 6K-2-3 aD 1034 Ар 1220 South Group midden 
South Group 
288305 El Zotz EZ 6А-3-5 AD 1052 Ар 1274 Leveling of the bedrock 
South Group at the western edge of 


the plaza entrance to 
the South Causeway. AD 
1151—1274 (91.1%); AD 
1052—1081 (4.3%) 


continued on next page 


"TABLE 1.1.—continued 


Date Range 
Beta Appendix Description and Range 
Sample Reference Context Early Late Probabilities 
311991 El Zotz EZ 6A-18-4 AD 1190 AD 1278 From fill in the hori- 
South Group zontal excavation of Str. 
L8-28 
265824 El Zotz EZ 6E-1-3 AD 1190 Ар 1294 Final floor of platform 
South Group in front of Str. Lg-3 in 
the South Group 
307270 El Zotz EZ 6K-2-6 АР 1222 AD 1286 Base of South Group 
South Group midden 
285470 El Palmar EP 1B-10-6 AD 1220 AD 1387 Mixed in a deposit of 
E-Group ceramic, obsidian, and 
faunal remains near 
the surface north of El 
Palmar Str. E4-4. This is 
not a sealed context. AD 
1220-1310 (84.2%); AD 
1360-1387 (11.2%) 
307269 El Zotz EZ 6A-28-2 AD 1265 AD 1388 Context with toad pot 
South Group in South Group on top 
of possible floor. AD 
1265-1312 (68.9%); AD 
1358-1388 (26.5%) 
Late Postclassic (AD 1300-1519) 
250882 El Zotz L7-11 EZ 3B-1-6 AD 1426 Ар 1632 Lot just above the 


Lacandon pots found 
on top of Str. L7-11. 
AD 1426-1524 (71.9%); 
1558-1632 (23.5%) 


EL PALMAR 


PALEOENVIRONMENTAL DATES 


Six radiocarbon dates were obtained for paleoenvironmental studies around 
El Palmar. Four of these (284408, 284409, 284410, 292997) date a sediment core 
taken at El Palmar in 2010. A fifth date (262061) came from a unit excavated in 
a ravine to the south-southeast of the Triadic Group. The sample was associ- 
ated with an alignment of boulders that may have served a terracing function; 
it returned possible date ranges of 723-236 Bc (with a 91.7% probability of 
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falling between 541 and 357 ВС), consistent with human activity at other areas 
of the site during the Middle Preclassic. A final date (262058) comes from a 
core near ће El Palmar Water Temple (Str. Fs-1). It dates a paleosol layer (ap 
127-344) that would have been in use during the Late Preclassic period before 
being buried by sedimentation. Further results from these dates are reported 
in Beach et al. (2015; Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume) and Luzzadder- 
Beach et al. (2017). 


E-Grour DATES 


Six radiocarbon dates came from excavations directed by James Doyle in 
the El Palmar E-Group. The earliest from the group (285474) comes from bulk 
sediment on top of bedrock and beneath the earliest version of the E-Group 
pyramid (Str. E4-1-6th); it issues from the Archaic period (1876-1617 Bc with 
an 85.9% probability of falling between 1782 and 1617 Bc). This is not a demon- 
strably cultural date. A second bulk sediment date (285473) from Str. E4-1-4th 
is also very early (1617-1440 BC) and does not date the architecture; indeed, it 
may simply correspond to the soil used as construction fill. Two other dates 
relate to unsealed surface contexts associated with the El Palmar E-Group. 
A date (285471) from the summit of the final-phase pyramid (Str. E4-1-1st) 
returned a Late Classic date (Ар 656-864 with an 87.4% probability of falling 
between AD 656 and 778), while a sample (285470) from debris found on top of 
the eastern platform (Str. E4-4) dates to the Early Postclassic (AD 1220-1387 
with an 84.2% probability of falling between AD 1220 and 1310). These are 
either unreliable dates or evidence of later, quite light occupation at El Palmar. 

Two more secure dates were obtained from stratigraphic excavations within 
the El Palmar E-Group. The earlier sample (265817) is from the penultimate 
construction phase of the eastern platform (Str. E4-4) and returned a date 
of 388-202 BC, indicating that the bulk of the structure must have been built 
in the Middle Preclassic. The fill (285472) of the final E-Group pyramid 
(E4-1-1st) dates to 352-43 BC (with an 84.1% probability of falling between 212 
and 43 вс), with ceramics supporting the tighter range. These dates buttress 
Doyle’s (2013a; Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume) chronology for 
the Preclassic construction of the El Palmar E-Group. 


WATER TEMPLE DATES 


Right on the edge of the Laguna El Palmar sits a small pyramid, nicknamed 
the Water Temple (Str. F5-1) because of its location. In 2009, Varinia Matute 
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excavated a substantial offering at the base of the structure that consisted of 
ceramics, obsidian, faunal remains, and ash (Doyle and Matute Rodriguez 2009; 
Roman et al., chapter 3, this volume). A carbon sample (265821) from the deposit 
confirmed the Early Classic date cued by ceramic analysis, returning a range of 
AD 220-405. The offering appears to be a termination ritual that coincides with 
the abandonment of El Palmar at the beginning of the Early Classic period. 


BEJUCAL DATES 


Two radiocarbon samples were dated for the hilltop site of Bejucal, which 
served as a royal country house for the Classic-period rulers of Pakan 
(Garrison et al. 2016). The dates come from the earliest occupation of the 
site, when it seems to have been a sacred hilltop where temples were con- 
structed and important individuals buried. A date from the site’s northwest- 
ern courtyard (265816) indicates that the bedrock was leveled for construction 
between 164 Bc and aD 56 (with an 87.9% probability of falling between 121 Bc 
and AD 56). A second sample (288297), from the fill of a round temple (Str. 
S6-10-Sub.-2), dates the construction of that structure to AD 58—238, which is 
consistent with the architectural form and the associated ceramics. The two 
dates confirm the Late Preclassic establishment of Bejucal within the sacred 
geography of the Buenavista Valley. The site grew in importance with the rise 
of the Early Classic dynasty at El Zotz. 


EL DIABLO GROUP 
Er Отлвіо Acuapba DATES 

The El Diablo Group is a part of El Zotz itself, but the large quantity of 
dates associated with this important complex merits its own section. Further 
dates from El Zotz are discussed below. The El Diablo Group was built in 
multiple levels on a hilltop overlooking the Buenavista Valley. One of these 
levels has a large depression and a leveled area that supports Str. С8-т (figure 
3-3). The depression served as a limestone quarry to build much of the architec- 
ture located at the group’s center. We hypothesized that the quarry was then 
converted into an aguada (a pond for drinking water) that would have served 
a newly established royal court. Paleoenvironmental studies could not confirm 
whether the depression was ever actually capable of holding water, but two 
dates, one from 0.95 m (262059) and another from 1.3 m (262060), date the 
onset of activity in the group. The deeper date has a range of AD 128—381, while 
the shallower date could be AD 252-530 (with a 90.7% probability of falling 
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between AD 252 and 430). These dates are consistent with the Early Classic date 
of the El Diablo Group, and the earlier date may indicate a Late Preclassic 
presence, which has been confirmed by ceramics if not by architecture. 


Er ОтАвго PaLace DATES 


The El Diablo palace is composed of a number of structures on the north 
and west side of the group. Investigations by Edwin Roman and, later, Yeny 
Gutiérrez confirm the Early Classic use of the complex based on ceramics. A 
date (431441) from the fill of Str. F8-7 came back as AD 137-334. Early Classic 
ceramic evidence suggests that the date falls later in this range (Garrison and 
Houston, chapter 13, this volume; Roman et al., chapter 3, this volume). 

Three more dates come from the abandonment of the El Diablo palace. A 
large fill deposit was encountered on top of all of the palace structures, prob- 
ably indicating the cessation of the remodeling, though Román-Ramírez 
(2011) believes that the deposit has ritual overtones. A sample (431439) from 
the deposit on Str. F8-6 dates to AD 422—574, while dates (437465, 431440) from 
two different contexts on Str. F8-9 each had a range of AD 428-598. Assuming 
the deposit occurred at the same time across the structures, the abandonment 
of the El Diablo palace must have occurred between AD 428 and 574. This range 
accords with site growth in the El Zotz epicenter at around the same time. 


Er ОтАвго Pyramip DATES 


A series of five dates come from the El Diablo pyramid (Str. F8-1) and its sub- 
structures, which includes the Temple of the Night Sun and the associated royal 
tomb (El Zotz Burial 9; Houston, Newman, Roman, and Garrison 2015). Two 
dates are associated directly with the tomb. The first (288303) corresponds to a 
vessel within the tomb itself and dates to AD 240—410, while the second (433097) 
comes from a columnar altar that was used as the tomb offerings were being 
made: its range is AD 256—400 (with a 74.8% chance of falling within AD 316-400). 
This second date gives a tighter bracket for the interment of the El Zotz royal 
founder. Combined with other data sets, including a text from Bejucal Stela 
2, Teotihuacan iconography on a vessel lid in Burial 9, and the aging of the 
king’s skeleton, it is possible that the tomb’s occupant died sometime between 
AD 378 and 381 (see Garrison and Houston, chapter 13, this volume, for fur- 
ther discussion). 

The founder’s tomb was covered by a large platform (Str. F8-1-Sub. 1) that 
supported the Temple of the Night Sun (built in two stages: Strs. F8-1-Sub. 1B 
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апа F8-1-Sub. 1C) and a smaller, slightly later structure that we called the 
"Shrine" (F8-1-Sub. 1A; see Houston, Newman, Román, and Carter 2015:figure 
2.3 for detailed stratigraphy). A date (433095) from a floor linking the Temple 
of the Night Sun and the Shrine returned as AD 338—502 (with а 94.9% prob- 
ability of falling between ap 338 and 428). Presuming the king died in the 
early AD 380s, the temple, its expansion, and the Shrine would have been built 
within four decades at most. 

Two more dates are relevant to establishing the construction sequence of 
the pyramid. The first (265822) dates the raising of the El Diablo plaza level 
in front of Str. F8-1-Sub. 1 to the elevation of the Shrine in aD 402-572. The 
second (265823) comes from architectural fill from Str. F8-1-2nd, which rep- 
resents the most massive remodeling of the pyramid. This sample, recovered 
from in front of the central rear mask of the Temple of the Night Sun, dates 
to AD 266-538 (with a 94.6% probability of falling within AD 332-538). Since 
this construction occurred stratigraphically later than the raising of the plaza, 
the range in which both Str. F8-1-2nd was built and the plaza was raised must 
have extended from AD 402 to 538. 


Er Diao Praza DATE 


A final radiocarbon assay (288304) from El Diablo comes from an unsealed 
context in an ash layer on top of the plaza floor in front of Str. F8-18. This small 
platform in the plaza was likely built by squatters living in the abandoned group. 
The ash layer dates to AD 252-530 (with a 90.7% probability of falling within ap 
252-430), but the meaning of this date is unclear because of the poorly under- 
stood context. One possibility is that Str. F8-18 was added late, but was filled 
with earlier material from middens on the edges of the El Diablo Group. This 
seems more likely than having a residential platform situated in the center of 
the plaza during the group’s primary royal occupation. Overall, the pattern of 
dates from all settings at El Diablo indicate that it was the seat of royal power 
at El Zotz beginning in the early fourth century AD, and continued in that role 
until its sudden abandonment around 200 years later. 


EL ZOTZ 
EL Zotz AGUADA 


Five carbon samples were dated from the El Zotz Aguada, located west of the 
Five Temples Group, as part of paleoenvironmental investigations directed by 
Timothy Beach and Sheryl Luzzadder-Beach; these are extensively reported in 
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Beach et al. (2015; Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). The earliest date (262057) 
appears to have washed into the aguada at some point: it is stratigraphically and 
contextually inconsistent with the rest of the dates. This assignment is 747-389 BC 
(with an 81.1% probability of falling between 556 and 389 BC). The lack of context 
is frustrating, in that it is one of only two dates firmly in the Middle Preclassic. 

‘The other four samples from the El Zotz Aguada date the two floors uncov- 
ered during excavations in 2009 and 2010. Those floors doubtless aided in 
water retention. For the lower floor, a sample (289493) taken directly on top 
of the surface came back as AD 128—322 (with an 86.6% probability of falling 
within AD 128-258). A clear Early Classic jar found within the floor’s matrix 
suggests that the first surface was laid down around the turn of the fourth 
century AD. A sample (284412) higher up in the sediment profile dates to AD 
424-606, consistent with the sedimentation of the Early Classic aguada, likely 
accelerated by the relocation of the royal court from El Diablo around the 
turn of the sixth century AD. 

The upper aguada floor is bracketed by two dates. The upper date (262055) 
was AD 656—864 (with an 87.4% probability of falling within ap 656—778), 
while the lower sample (262056) returned a date of AD 651-869 (with an 83.1% 
probability of falling within AD 651—779). Most likely, the upper floor was con- 
structed between AD 650—780, perhaps as part of an acceleration of building 
activity in the El Zotz epicenter during the eighth century ap (Carter et al., 
chapter 4, this volume; Garrison and Houston, chapter 15, this volume). 


East Group DATES 


A series of five dates derive from the East Group at El Zotz, all from within 
the Pyramid of the Wooden Lintel (Str. M7-1) and its substructures. One 
of the samples (437467) is stratigraphically incongruent with the rest, despite 
falling in the Early Classic at AD 335-502 (with a 95% probability of falling 
within AD 335-428). Coming from a fill context, the carbon may represent 
older burnt wood that was incorporated in the later building. The other four 
dates provide a tidy sequence for the successive remodelings of the pyramid. A 
date (431443) from the final phase of the earliest platform in this location, Str. 
M7-1-Sub. 1-1st, places it between AD 258 and 422 (with an 85.2% probability 
of falling within AD 321-422). Fragments of painted modeled stucco from the 
destroyed portions of this platform indicate that it was built in a style similar 
to fourth-century AD architecture in the El Diablo Group. 

Two dates are associated with the Accession Platform (Str. M7-1-Sub. 2). 
The first (431442) links to the building’s construction fill and dates to AD 
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430-622 (with a 74.8% probability of falling within AD 528—622). The second 
(437466) comes from carbon found within the beak of the northern Ux Yop 
Huun mask on the platform and is related to the structure’s use or abandon- 
ment. Its date was AD 336—534 (with a 75.8% probability of falling within AD 
336—436). Using the shorter high-probability ranges for these two dates puts 
them into stratigraphic conflict, so we are required to use the full 2-sigma 
ranges for interpretation. Based on this, the range for the construction of the 
Accession Platform and the royal tomb (El Zotz Burial 16) that it houses is AD 
436—534. The platform is architecturally distinct from earlier constructions at 
El Diablo, but is oriented toward the Temple of the Night Sun. It is possible 
that the structure was built around the turn of the sixth century aD as part 
of the shift of the seat of power from the El Diablo Group to the valley floor. 
A final date (431444) from the East Group comes from El Zotz Burial 25, 
an elite interment associated with a remodeling of the central adosado (out- 
set building) that was added to the first pyramidal form of the structure (Str. 
M7-1-2nd). The burial dates to AD 410-546, which accords with the Early 
Classic pots found in the tomb. The central adosado was remodeled numerous 
times and with fair regularity. The East Group was clearly a zone of the site 
that experienced rapid growth in the second half of the Early Classic period. 


AcROPOLIS 

A suite of seven dates from the El Zotz Acropolis spans its earliest construc- 
tions in the Early Classic to its eventual abandonment in the Terminal Classic 
as dynastic kingship ceased. The Classic-period palace consisted of 13 different 
structures (figure 4.1), but all of the dates correspond to the two largest buildings, 
Strs. L7-1 and L7-6, which were the focus of intensive investigation by the proj- 
ect. The earliest date (288298) fixes to El Zotz Burial 5, which was an intrusive, 
on-axis deposit at the base of Str. L7-1. The date of aD 260-536 (with a 77.6% 
probability of falling within AD 325-475) suggests that the sample is dating, not 
the later burial, but the fill of the earliest floor cut to prepare for this deposit. 

There are two dates for early constructions in the Acropolis. The clearest 
early masonry building is Str. L7-6-Sub. 1, which was investigated in 2009 
(Pérez Robles et al. 2009). A date (265818) from the penultimate floor inside 
of this structure returned as AD 410—583. This finely made Early Classic build- 
ing may have been the first palace construction in epicentral El Zotz, fol- 
lowing the abandonment of the El Diablo Group. A tunnel excavated in Str. 
L7-1 (figure 4.2) revealed a possible substructural platform (Str. L7-1-Sub. 1?; 
Marroquín et al. 2011), and a sample (288299) from the fill dates to AD 433-650 
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(with an 88.4% probability of falling within aD 532-650). Slightly later than 
Str. L7-6-Sub. 1, this could represent the beginning of the palace’s expansion at 
the onset of the Late Classic period (see Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume; 
Garrison and Houston, chapter 13, this volume). It is also one of the few mas- 
sive constructions from the so-called Tepeu 1 period, when many vases appear 
to have come from the kingdom (Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). 

An additional two dates are tethered to Late Classic amplifications of the 
Acropolis. A sample (288300) from the fill covering the Early Classic talud of 
Str. L7-1’s platform dates to AD 680-881. A second date (288301) from archi- 
tectural fill connecting Strs. L7-1 and L7-6 places the final construction of 
the palace between AD 678-940 (with a 93.7% probability of falling within 
AD 687—895). These dates confirm the Acropolis as the seat of the Late Classic 
royal court of Pa’ka’n. 

Two final dates illuminate the ritual deposit that covered portions of the 
Acropolis in preparation for a remodeling that was never completed (Newman 
2015b; Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume). These dates from two sepa- 
rate excavation contexts of the same deposit are virtually identical. The first 
(265819) has a range of AD 774—978, while the second (265820) is just slightly 
different at AD 776-990. With the evidence from El Zotz Stela 4 (Newman et 
al., chapter 5, this volume), it appears probable that the ritual deposit dates to 
around AD 850 and signals the end of dynastic kingship and the onset of the 
Terminal Classic period. 


STRUCTURE L7-11 


Three dates assist in understanding El Zotz’s largest pyramid, Str. L7-11. 
Two dates are associated with the pyramid's construction. The first (250881) is 
associated with a dedicatory cache found at the center base of the pyramid: 
this deposit runs from AD 666 to 874 (with a 74.1% probability of falling within 
AD 666—780). The second (250883) comes from the probable remains of a per- 
ishable roof from the pyramid's upper temple, with a range of AD 672-879. To 
judge from stratigraphic evidence, the pyramid was almost certainly built in 
a single construction phase, probably during the expansion of the site during 
the eighth century ap. Most likely, too, it was coeval with the expansion of the 
Acropolis. The final date (250882) comes from just above the two Lacandon 
god pots offered in the ruined temple. The date is from the Late Postclassic 
at AD 1426-1632 (with a 71.9% probability of falling within AD 1426—1524) and 
provides a coda for activity at El Zotz before it was rediscovered by archaeolo- 
gists in the twentieth century. 
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Iro Group 

‘Two dates were obtained from Burial 28 located within Str. lro-4 in a small 
residential group on the El Zotz periphery (de Carteret 2016). The first date 
(431445) from inside the burial is inconsistent with the Terminal Classic con- 
text of the structure, returning an Early Classic date of ap 256—396 (with a 
74.7% probability of falling within Ар 320-396). This date must be consid- 
ered spurious, given the other evidence associated with the burial. A second 
date (433098) from the level of Burial 28’s capstones is more reliable, having a 
range of AD 771-965 (with an 80.8% chance of falling within AD 771-903). This 
date is consistent with a trend of increasing residences around El Zotz in the 
Terminal Classic, perhaps as land became more accessible after the collapse of 
dynastic kingship. 


Las PALMITAS GROUP 


A single date (288302) from the Las Palmitas Group comes from an 
unsealed context within Str. M3-6 (figure 4.11). Dating to AD 900-1152 (with a 
76.5% probability of falling within AD 947-1051), it accords with a small Early 
Postclassic occupation of the group. However, the archaeology indicates that 
most of Las Palmitas was constructed during the Late Classic period (Carter 
et al., chapter 4, this volume). 


SouTH GROUP 


A series of nine dates derives from the El Zotz South Group, which saw 
the latest population at the site, well into the Early Postclassic. Ceramic data 
indicate that this was also, in all likelihood, the earliest location occupied at 
El Zotz, with occupation as early as the Middle Preclassic. The presence of 
the nearby El Zotz Aguada, perhaps beginning as a natural feature, is a likely 
explanation for the persistence of the South Group as a settlement over mil- 
lennia. One date (250880) comes from near the surface at the northern base 
of the group's platform. Although consistent with other dates from the area, 
with a range of AD 996-1164, it should not, because of its surface context, be 
considered reliable. In general, it seems, the late settlement began on top of 
the South Group's abandoned Classic-period platform and then spread to the 
western edge of the Southern Causeway. 

A suite of three dates originate in a midden located northwest of the South 
Group platform. The midden probably began in the Terminal Classic, indi- 
cated by a date (311992) between AD 773 and 968 (with a 71.8% probability 
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of falling within AD 773-906). Real expansion did not occur until the Early 
Postclassic, however. A date (288306) from the middle of the midden returned 
as AD 1034—1220, while another sample (307270) from the base of the deposit 
came back as AD 1222-1286. The organic growth of midden deposits through 
time makes it difficult to clarify the chronology of the deposit. A sample 
(307271) from the platform of a perishable structure above the midden (Str. 
Lg-11) is consistent with the trash deposit, returning a date of AD 1033-1204 
(with a 94% probability of falling within AD 1033-1190). Another sample 
(265824) from a small platform at the base of Str. 1,9-3 dates to AD 1190-1294, 
indicating that the Early Postclassic presence diffused across the top of the 
South Group platform. 

A second area of Postclassic activity was west of El Zotz’s Southern Causeway. 
Three dates reflect the occupation of that area through time. The first (288305) 
comes from the leveling of the bedrock at the western edge of intersection of 
the Southern Causeway and the plaza. This dates between AD 1052 and 1274 
(with a 91.1% probability of falling within AD 1151-1274). A second sample 
(311991) from the fill of Str. L8-28 along the causeway’s western edge dates to 
AD 1190-1278. Finally, the latest date (307269) at the site before it was com- 
pletely abandoned is associated with a toad-effigy pot found along the western 
edge of the causeway, possibly on top of a floor. This final date has a range of 
AD 1265-1388 (with a 68.9% probability of falling within AD 1265—1312), making 
El Zotz one of the latest occupied Peten sites outside of the lakes region. 


LA AVISPA DATE 

A single radiocarbon sample (265825) dates the final of eight floors that 
resurfaced a small triadic group at La Avispa. While most of the settlement 
dates to the Preclassic period, this sample returned a range of aD 648-770, 
situating the final construction firmly in the Late Classic. 
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The first florescence of Maya civilization in the 
Preclassic period (са. 2000 BC-AD 250) has received 
much attention since the twentieth century, when it 
became clear that early materials lay under the great 
Classic cities (Estrada-Belli 2011:33-38). Today, a gen- 
eral consensus exists that during the first millennium 
BC peoples across the Maya Lowlands shared a cul- 
tural inventory that included language, monumental 
architecture, aesthetic canons, and material tech- 
nologies (Houston and Inomata 2009:65). However, 
despite over 75 years of research after the recognition 
of “early Maya” (Ricketson, Jr. and Ricketson 1937) or 
‘pre-Classic” Maya settlement (Smith 1950:4), many 
unanswered questions remain about the origins of 
civilization in the central Lowlands. Evidence from 
the Buenavista Valley Preclassic period is beginning 
to address some of these major questions. This chapter 
reports on material and architectural findings from 
the Preclassic period at the sites of El Palmar, El Zotz, 
La Avispa, and Bejucal (see figures 1.31.5, 1.7). 

The Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz (PAEZ) 
recovered strong evidence that a significant popula- 
tion occupied the Buenavista Valley as far back as the 
Middle Preclassic period (ca. 1000-300 BC). During 
this time, the site of El Palmar grew into a major civic 
center lying in the path of east-west trade corridors, 
and residents constructed E-Group architecture 
comparable to Tikal and other Middle Preclassic sites. 
A building boom of the Late Preclassic period (dated 


а 


locally to ca. зоо BC-AD 300) occurred as populations expanded the E-Group 
at El Palmar and invested in significant site planning, likely the result of 
the establishment of an early political authority in the valley. Aside from El 
Palmar, the populations of El Zotz, La Avispa, and Bejucal also constructed 
platforms and produced ceramics during the Preclassic period. At the end of 
the Late Preclassic (ca. AD 100-300), populations left behind the low-lying 
centers of the valley and moved to upland, defensible locations such as the 
El Diablo and El Tejón Groups at El Zotz and the site of Bejucal. However, 
evidence of revisiting or reoccupying abandoned Preclassic centers signifies 
that the Classic populations of the Buenavista Valley shared a connection with 
their monumental Preclassic past. 


PRECLASSIC CERAMICS 


To understand the settlement chronology for the Preclassic period and cre- 
ate a preliminary ceramic sequence for comparison, the authors undertook 
analysis of the ceramic materials from El Palmar by using the type-variety 
method. Analysis demonstrates that the majority of the occupation of El 
Palmar dates from the Middle and Late Preclassic periods (ca. 800 BC-AD 
300) with ceramic production traits common to the wider Maya Lowland 
traditions (figure 2.1, table 2.1, 8.1). Currently, the artifacts remain with the 
Instituto de Antropología e Historia in Guatemala City, pending further 
analyses. For example, a modal analysis (see Rands 1961) of the El Palmar 
ceramics, along with household excavations, could yield productive results for 
the understanding of Preclassic Lowland ceramic traditions over time. 

Ceramicists performed limited mineralogical analysis on sherds from 
El Palmar and El Zotz in 2009 (Walker 2009). Thin-section petrography, 
which uses high-powered optical microscopes to identify mineral inclusions 
within pottery, revealed temper compositions that resembled those reported 
for Tikal, including sherd grog, limestone, and volcanic ash in the Preclassic. 
Preliminary results from Instrumental Neutron Activation Analysis (INAA) 
performed by Ronald Bishop of the Smithsonian Institution confirm that 
the Preclassic sherds include both carbonate and non-carbonate temper. 
Carbonate-tempered sherds contained calcium levels consistent with having 
been produced from calcareous clays (figure 2.22). 

Bishop has also identified distinct signatures of elemental ratios (Fe/Cr) 
for the Classic-period PAEZ samples, the samples from the Mundo Perdido 
Group at Tikal, and other samples from Tikal (figure 2.2b). When compared 
with these groups, the Middle and Late Preclassic sherds from the Buenavista 
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FiGURE 2.1. Representative Preclassic ceramic vessels recovered from El Palmar and the 
Buenavista Valley, scales in centimeters: (a) Joventud Group; (b) Chunhinta Group; (с) 
Sierra Group; (d) Flor Group; (e) Polvero Group (drawings by J. Doyle). 


TABLE 2.1. Ceramics from El Palmar by time period 


Time Period Number Category (%) Total (%) 
Eroded 14,423 55:53 
Unslipped Total 5,468 21.05 
Preclassic 1,211 22.15 4.66 
Early Classic 4,257 77-85 16.39 
Slipped Total 6,083 23.42 
Early Middle Preclassic (possible) 6 0.00 0.00 
Middle Preclassic 2,211 36.35 8.51 
Late Preclassic 1,792 29.46 6.90 
Early Classic 1,582 26.01 6.09 
Undetermined 492 8.09 1.89 
Total 25,974 


Valley demonstrate that Preclassic residents of the valley used a wide variety 
of clay sources. The diversity of sources has implications for the overall orga- 
nization of clay gathering in the Preclassic period versus that of the Classic 
period. During the Middle and Late Preclassic periods, residents at El Palmar 
and smaller settlements throughout the valley may have been experimenting 
with their own clay sources. In contrast, when population coalesced around 
the nascent royal court at El Zotz in the Early Classic, the reduction in source 
diversity signaled yet tighter control over clay procurement. 

Coupled with radiocarbon dates (see table 1.1), the ceramic sequence 
of sherds recovered from sealed construction fills at El Palmar confirms a 
heavy investment in monumental architecture beginning in the middle of the 
Middle Preclassic period (ca. 700-600 вс), followed by another heavy invest- 
ment in enlarging the monumental center in the Late Preclassic (ca. 300 вс). 
For example, in the radial pyramid of the E-Group (Str. E4-1), three phases 
contained Middle Preclassic types, two phases contained mixed Middle 
Preclassic and Late Preclassic ceramics, and the final phase contained mostly 
Late Preclassic types (see figure 2.1). Excavations from across the site recov- 
ered very few Terminal Preclassic (or “Protoclassic”) types. Very few sealed 
contexts yielded Early Classic or mixed Preclassic-Classic ceramic types, but 
some ceramics found in unsealed collapse and mixed-surface contexts date to 
the Early Classic, as discussed below. Although investigations did not deter- 
mine the size of the Early Classic population at El Palmar, the deposit of a 
large quantity of ceramic material occurred at the site around AD зоо. A very 
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FiGunE 2.2. Instrumental Neutron Activation Analysis (INAA) on 
Preclassic sherds: (a) comparison of calcium/potassium ratios. 
(b) comparison of iron/chromium ratios (figures by R. Bishop). 


small sample of Late Classic, Terminal Classic, and Postclassic ceramic mate- 
rials indicates that although people may have periodically visited El Palmar, 
no substantial population occupied the site during these periods. What fol- 
lows is a summary of the Preclassic occupation of the Buenavista Valley drawn 
from survey data, excavation results, and laboratory analysis. 


EARLIEST SETTLEMENT IN THE BUENAVISTA VALLEY 


The environmental evidence from the Laguna El Palmar (see Beach et al., 
chapter 7, this volume) confirms that populations were in the valley growing 
maize at least as early as 1300 Bc. These preceramic settlers in the Buenavista 
Valley bear similarities to other Archaic populations found across the Lowlands. 
Although little evidence remains about the culture of the early residents of the 
valley, it is likely that the descendants of these agriculturalists established the 
earliest detectable settlements in the Buenavista Valley. In fact, a recent syn- 
thesis of Archaic and early Middle Preclassic radiometric dates and materials 
concluded that “some component of the earliest sedentary villagers in Belize 
and adjacent Petén were descended from preceramic populations” (Lohse 
20103315). Populations in the valley probably remained small and dispersed in 
the early Middle Preclassic (ca. 800-600 вс). Radiocarbon evidence combined 
with pollen data indicate that the water source was a perennial wetland with 
low erosion rates from 1400 to 300 BC, signaling low levels of deforestation- 
induced runoff into the lagoon. Settlers thus lived near the lagoon but did not 
heavily alter the environment for large-scale constructions or agriculture. 

Wider patterns across the Maya Lowlands show that Middle Preclassic 
populations built more permanent residences with stone-lined walls and 
plaster floors (Doyle 2012:356-58). Although the evidence from this time in 
the Buenavista Valley is scant and confined to El Palmar, it seems that the 
early settlers also had a material desire for more durable domiciles and dura- 
ble containers. The earliest ceramics are possible early Middle Preclassic (ca. 
800-600 BC) sherds from the site of El Palmar, found in the deepest strata of 
architectural fills. Some of these pre-Mamom sphere ceramics might exhibit 
incised designs derivative of similar designs on pottery from other parts 
of Mesoamerica. However, research shows that local potters produced and 
decorated pottery in different styles that remain to be adequately identified 
and analyzed (Cheetham 2005; Clark and Cheetham 2002). The similarity 
in incised decorations underscores “the unlikelihood of these styles having 
been introduced to the Lowlands by a more developed group of migrants’ 
(Estrada-Belli 2011:41). Associated with the sherds at El Palmar were some 
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possible early Middle Preclassic (or earlier) lithic materials, including a 
heat-treated biface fragment. Thus the Buenavista Valley Middle Preclassic 
peoples likely shared ritual practice and craft specialization with other 
Lowland communities. 


MIDDLE PRECLASSIC EL PALMAR CIVIC CENTER 
AND THE EL ZOTZ SOUTH GROUP 

After many generations, the agriculturalists who lived near the Laguna El 
Palmar began cooperating to build civic spaces on the edge of the water source. 
During the middle years of the Middle Preclassic (ca. 700-500 BC), the resi- 
dents of the Buenavista Valley constructed a large plaza by leveling an elevated 
area above the lakeshore. ‘The civic center of El Palmar during the Middle 
Preclassic period conforms to the widely known E-Group typology (Aimers 
and Rice 2006; Chase and Chase 1995; Doyle 2012; Ruppert 1940). E-Groups 
occur throughout the Maya Lowlands and are significant for both their large 
plazas that served as gathering spaces and their architecture that is oriented 
toward the movement of the sun. From a western structure, the residents could 
view the sunrise on the equinoxes and solstices marked by a long building on 
the eastern edge of the plaza. These architectonic configurations are a hallmark 
of early Maya centers, perhaps originating after 1000 Bc from Lowland settlers’ 
interaction with peoples from the Isthmian region (Inomata et al. 2013). 

The chronology of the El Palmar E-Group comes from stratigraphic exca- 
vations and subsequent ceramic analysis (figure 2.3). An excavation program 
aimed to understand the construction sequence of the largest pyramid at El 
Palmar, including a tunnel that penetrated to the earliest phases of Str. E4-1. 
The tunnel began approximately 3 m to the south of the probable east-west 
axis of the structure with the purpose of locating different facade construction 
techniques rather than the sequence of staircases. One excavation on the sum- 
mit of the structure addressed the final stage of use. Finally, a third excavation 
on the east-west axis targeted the sequence of floors and staircases to confirm 
the tunnel findings. 

The site of El Palmar (figure 1.4) was a Middle Preclassic civic center, 
comparable to its contemporaries like Tikal, Yaxha, Cival, and Nakbe, where 
community life focused around this plaza and the gatherings and activities 
that happened therein (Doyle 2012). At least three out of six known phases of 
the large E-Group pyramid (Str. E4-1) correspond to the Middle Preclassic 
time period from approximately 700 to 300 Bc. ‘The earliest-encountered 
structure (Str. E4-1-6th) contained a corner of the facade or staircase made 
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Ficure 2.3. Detail of the El Palmar E-Group (map by J. Doyle). 


out of hard limestone blocks constructed above bedrock. This structure was 
built very close to bedrock, perhaps as one of the earliest, if not the earli- 
est, version of the western pyramidal platform. A polished biface-reduction 
flake of blue-green jadeite (figure 2.4a) associated with this earliest struc- 
ture is consistent with types of jade used in offerings during this time peri- 
ods, such as at Cival or Ceibal (Estrada-Belli 2006; Willey 1978). However, 
future investigations are necessary to confirm a possible pre-Mamom archi- 
tectural sequence, such as that found at the site of Ceibal (Inomata et al. 
2013). Fill of the subsequent phase (Str. E4-1-5th) was tightly packed and 
yielded the earliest waxy-slipped Mamom ceramics from El Palmar. One 
semi-complete bowl (figure 2.4b) was perhaps a dedicatory offering on the 
axis, cached when builders constructed the earthen floor. It seems that build- 
ers at El Palmar in the Middle Preclassic did not yet incorporate plaster into 
the facades of the earliest two phases, a practice similar to that reported at 
Nakbe (Hansen 1998:figures 6 and 9). 
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The subsequent generations of El Palmar residents modified the existing 
plaza and associated structures between 500 and 300 вс and constructed large 
platforms, which possibly served as early elite residences. As they built new 
phases of the pyramidal platforms, the builders took measures to preserve 
the footprint of the E-Group plaza over time (figure 2.5; Doyle 2012:363). 
The final Middle Preclassic construction phase, Str. E4-1-4th, contained an 
intricate facade with inset corners composed almost entirely of long, flat, cut 
stones, similar to techniques noted at Nakbe (Doyle 2017:figure 4.11; Hansen 
1998:figure 6). The very dark fill of this building also contained large amounts 
of Mamom-sphere ceramics and Middle Preclassic figurines (figure 2.4c). The 
stratigraphy of this layer and the exceptional preservation of the ceramics 
indicate that the artifacts were included in the fill as the builders covered Str. 
E4-1-5th, rather than in refuse that ended up in the mud before extraction. 
The excavation unit placed on axis to reach bedrock demonstrated at least six 
floors or surfaces of occupation. The earliest floor was composed of compacted 
sandy soil, similar to those found in the tunnel excavations. The ceramic mate- 
rial confirms a Middle Preclassic date for the earliest floors. 

One building practice to note during the Middle Preclassic is that, after 
encasing Str. E4-1-sth in the dark mud, builders deposited a layer composed 
almost entirely of worked chert, raw chert nodules, and hammerstones (see 
Doyle 2012:370-372; Hruby, chapter 9, this volume). Similar layers were also 
noted by excavators in the Las Ventanas pyramid at San Bartolo (Urquizú and 
Saturno 2004:611) and at other sites. This evidence could suggest an impor- 
tant role of chert in the development of El Palmar as a civic center, wherein 
early-stage stone-tool craft production occurred in or near these early gather- 
ing places, and the production refuse then became construction fill (Doyle 
2012:372). Overall, Middle Preclassic materials from El Palmar are consistent 
with the kinds of objects and modes of production found at other settlements 
in the central Lowlands, including figurines, stucco, jade, and Mamom-type 
ceramics, such as examples from the Joventud, Chunhinta, and Pital groups 
(see figures 2.1 and 2.4). 

Platform construction during the Middle Preclassic period also occurred at 
the site of El Zotz itself, in the South Group (Gámez 2009). There, settlers 
excavated down to bedrock to create level spaces, presumably for residences. 
Environmental studies of the aguada water source, a modified depression near 
the South Group, show that Preclassic settlers at El Zotz practiced small- 
scale maize agriculture until Early Classic population growth forced farmers 
out of the city center (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). The scant evi- 
dence confirms that the El Zotz South Group population engaged in ceramic 
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Ficure 2.4. Middle Preclassic artifacts from El Palmar, scales in centimeters: 
(a) polished biface-reduction flake of blue-green jade, Middle Preclassic 

period (photos by A. Godoy); (b) semi-complete bowl, Chunhinta Group, 
Middle Preclassic period (drawing by J. Doyle); (с) Middle Preclassic figurine 
fragments (photos by A. Godoy; drawings by M. Ritter-Armour). 
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Ficure 2.5. North profile of reconstructed building sequence, Structures Eg-1 and E4-4, 
El Palmar E-Group (drawing by J. Doyle). 


production consistent with the Mamom complex across the central Lowlands 
(see Czapiewska-Halliday et al., chapter 8, this volume). The El Zotz South 
Group evidence could be representative of a wider pattern of small, dispersed 
hillock settlements around the Buenavista Valley, as noted at other Middle 
Preclassic sites such as Cival (Estrada-Belli and Wahl 2010:25). The contrast 
in the volume of investment during the Middle Preclassic between El Palmar, 
with its level site core of approximately 200 x 200 m, and the El Zotz South 
Group, measuring less than 50 x 50 m, underscores the primacy of El Palmar as 
the Buenavista Valley civic center during the valley’s early history. Furthermore, 
the significant lack of Late Preclassic ceramics from South Group excavations 
could mean that the Late Preclassic period was marked by intracommunity 
movement toward the end of the Middle Preclassic (ca. 300 Bc) between the 
South Group and other areas of El Zotz (particularly the El Diablo and Las 
Palmitas Groups), or perhaps even Bejucal and El Palmar. 


LATE PRECLASSIC MONUMENTALITY 
IN THE BUENAVISTA VALLEY 


Deposition of sediment in the Laguna El Palmar accelerated greatly 
between 300 Bc and AD 200, according with the probability that high popula- 
tions existed at the site of El Palmar in the Late Preclassic, with lower popula- 
tions in the Classic period (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). Pollen and 
phytolith evidence also demonstrates that residents cultivated economic spe- 
cies during the Late Preclassic period in the vicinity of the Laguna El Palmar. 
In addition to maize, El Palmar farmers grew cultigens such as arrowroot 
(Maranta arundinacea) and squash (Cucurbita sp.). 

Several Late Preclassic developments are evident in the construction 
sequence at El Palmar. First, the residents enlarged the E-Group pyramid and 
eastern platform to the extent visible today, probably doing so between 300 
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and тоо вс. Second, during this same time, residents constructed a massive 
19-m-tall Triadic Group, a pyramidal hallmark of Late Preclassic architecture 
in the central Lowlands. Many have noted that the appearance of Triadic 
Groups, which possibly had mortuary functions, coincides with the emerging 
dynastic kingship known from the Classic period, although more investigation 
is necessary to trace back such institutions of authority (Hansen 1998:77-81). 
Finally, these monumentalization efforts culminated in a widespread planning 
event that extended common axes and orientations of structures across the 
entire El Palmar center. 

Excavations at the E-Group at El Palmar revealed that the buildings are 
contemporaries of Str. E-VII-Sub at Uaxactun and Str. 5D-86 at Mundo 
Perdido, Tikal (see figure 2.5). Topographic evidence of symmetric protrusions 
from extensive survey indicates the likely presence of large masks on either 
side of the primary eastern staircase (Nelson and Doyle 2008:figure 7-6). 
Architecture in the three final phases of the E-Group at El Palmar is consis- 
tent with the large-block construction and heavily stuccoed fagades noted at 
many other sites (Hansen 1998:94-102). The earliest Late Preclassic construc- 
tion (Str. E4-1-3rd) was later cut and destroyed to construct the penultimate 
phase of the pyramid (Str. E4-1-2nd), a practice also reported at El Mirador 
and Tikal (Laporte and Fialko 1995:50). 

The exterior walls of Str. E4-1-2nd contained very large stones and a cap of 
stucco of the highest quality (figure 2.62), similar to Str. 5C-54-3B in Mundo 
Perdido, Tikal. The final enlargement of the radial pyramid (Str. E4-1-1st), 
which possibly occurred between 200 and тоо BC, involved a heavy investment 
in architectural fill, primarily cut blocks and ¿ajo mud (figure 2.6b). Despite 
limited exposure of the facade of E4-1-1st, excavations recovered remnants of 
stucco architectural features such as apron molding and modeled sculpture, as 
found elsewhere in the central Lowlands. In the final phase of the summit of 
the Str. E4-1 pyramid was a building with two narrow rooms. At least three 
floors in the eastern room may represent a very long use for the building, with 
resurfacing occurring at least twice. The ceramic chronology confirms that the 
final phase of use occurred in the Late Preclassic. The final modification of Str. 
E4-1-1st was the addition of a plaza floor in the Terminal Preclassic period. 

Investigations in looter trenches in Str. E4-4, the eastern long platform 
of the E-Group, demonstrated at least three major phases of later architec- 
tural investment and renovation, presumably encasing earlier unexcavated 
phases. Residents augmented the penultimate phase of the long platform, 
radiocarbon dated to 388—202 BC, to include a central building that extended 
eastward from the original long platform, very similar to the Chuen-phase 
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Ficure 2.6. Excavations in Str. Eg-1: (a) east exterior wall of Str. Eq-1-2nd, Late 
Preclassic period (photo by A. Godoy); (b) western profile and north profile, fill of Str. Eg-1- 
ust (photo and drawing by J. Doyle). 


(350-1 BC) modifications of the equivalent building at Mundo Perdido. The 
best-preserved mask in the Mundo Perdido architecture is one with feline 
features, found in the corresponding building (Str. 5D-86) in the Cauac phase 
(ca.1 BC-AD 150; Laporte and Fialko 1995:figure 14). Although the final floors 
of the El Palmar platform correspond to the Late Preclassic, evidence exists 
of an intrusive event, the deposit of Burial 1, an individual, whose remains had 
been scattered in fill (see Scherer 2009). 

Investigations within the Triadic Group at El Palmar confirmed that the 
group fit the pattern of Late Preclassic monumentality described at El Mirador 
and elsewhere. Excavations uncovered evidence of heavy investment in plat- 
form architecture; an excavation unit placed in the northern boundary of the 
Triadic Group platform produced evidence of large lattice-block construction 
as the builders created a level surface out of the uneven bedrock. A superficial 
cleaning of a looter trench in Str. E4-7 produced several pieces of modeled 
stucco sculpture, at least one with red paint that included flecks of specular 
hematite (figure 2.7a). The looter trench also exposed an earlier phase of the 
Triadic Group, including red-painted apron molding (figure 2.7b). More evi- 
dence of stucco sculpture and mural painting in the El Palmar Triadic Group 
came from a horizontal exposure of the southern face of Str. E4-7. The excava- 
tion revealed a complex stairway and landing facade, with a destroyed stucco 
frieze on the central axis. The dimensions of the frieze recall those of the El 
Mirador Chahk friezes, which also date to the same time period (Doyle and 
Houston 2012; cf. Hansen et al. 2011:190). Explorations also uncovered a looted 
tomb, probably from the Early Classic period, described further below, in the 
context of the reoccupation of El Palmar in the third-to-fourth centuries AD. 

Concurrent with the monumentalization of the E-Group and the construc- 
tion of the Triadic Group in the Late Preclassic were wider efforts to integrate 
the site of El Palmar with an extensive site plan (Doyle et al. 2011). Although 
alignments based on astronomical observation may have played a role in Late 
Preclassic site planning (e.g., Sprajc et al. 2009), the El Palmar site plan also 
demonstrates that the dimensions of the final E-Group plaza, approximately 
48.5 x 78.5 m, might have been the planar proportions used to expand all plat- 
forms and avenues in the Late Preclassic (Doyle 2013a:figure 4b). This effort 
was the final monumental construction episode at El Palmar, where residents 
seemed to have ceased building before the first century AD. 

Excavations and intersite survey in the Buenavista Valley show that the 
Late Preclassic population was widespread and not confined to the vicinity 
of the El Palmar monumental center. The nearby site of La Avispa is perhaps 
emblematic of the Late Preclassic population increase, as residents seemed to 
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Ficure 2.7. Details from Str. E4-7: (a) modeled and painted stucco fragments, structure 
E 4-7; (b) red-painted apron molding, Str. Eg-7 (photos by J. Doyle). 


have constructed Late Preclassic platforms and pyramids about 2 km to the 
west of El Palmar. The growth of El Palmar and neighboring La Avispa could 
have been related to the growth of probable trade routes to Tikal that might 
have passed through the center of the valley (Doyle et al. 2012). In fact, the 
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builders of La Avispa possibly used similar plaza proportions as El Palmar, 
suggesting an administrative link between the two sites (Thomas Garrison, 
personal communication 2012). 

La Avispa consists of at least 32 structures and eight chultunes (storage 
chambers cut into bedrock), built upon large basal platforms. These modifi- 
cations of the hilltops at the site produced level surfaces with straight edges 
that were originally detected using airborne radar elevation data (Garrison, 
Chapman, et al. 2011). The ceramic evidence, although scant, confirms a 
possible Middle Preclassic presence, with firmly Late Preclassic construc- 
tion for the wide plazas and monumental platforms (Garrison and Garrido 
20092:266—274). Atop the largest platform at La Avispa is a clear example of 
a Late Preclassic Triadic Group, consisting of Strs. P8-4, P8-5, and P8-6. The 
existence of the only other Triadic Group outside of El Palmar marks the site 
of La Avispa as an important Late Preclassic center (see Hansen 1998:77-80). 
One factor in the growth of La Avispa as a Late Preclassic settlement may 
have been the visible surveillance of exchange routes to the west of El Palmar, 
as it was perhaps desirable to have visual contact with the footpaths (Doyle 
et al. 2012:figure 3). 

Late Preclassic populations also occupied the site of El Zotz, although they 
did not construct monumental architecture on the scale of El Palmar and 
La Avispa. Data from two excavation units that accessed the earliest levels 
of construction in the El Zotz Acropolis revealed Late Preclassic ceramic 
material in construction fills, although the excavator dated the early floors to 
the Early Classic with the Preclassic sherds mixed in from prior occupations 
(Meléndez and Houston 2008:69). Excavations and environmental studies of 
soils at the El Zotz Aguada showed agricultural activity in the Late Preclassic 
before Early Classic peoples had begun to modify the water source with pav- 
ing stones and containment barriers (Beach and Luzzadder-Beach 2009:fig- 
ure 12.2). The Late Preclassic investment at El Zotz was the result of a variety 
of factors, such as population growth and the need for water reserves for the 
dry season. Perhaps the paving of the El Zotz Aguada signals a wider problem 
in the valley in the Terminal Preclassic with natural water sources, such as the 
Laguna El Palmar and other local civales (perennial wetland swamps). 

Another aguada might have been constructed to the west of the El Zotz 
site center, where Preclassic residents had also begun leveling the hilltop of 
the El Diablo Group. There, excavations recovered possible—albeit difficult 
to identify positively—Late Preclassic sherds, (Román and Carter 2009:94; 
de Carteret 2015:table 1). At the Las Palmitas Group, an excavation in the plaza 
between Strs. M3-1, M3-4, M3-5, and M3-7 produced a few Late Preclassic 
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sherds as well, indicating that settlement also extended to the elevated out- 
crops to the north of El Zotz proper (Gillot Vassaux 2008b:113). 

The site of Bejucal was also a monumental center constructed in the 
Late Preclassic, perhaps by a modest population drawn to the natural min- 
iature cave entrances on the hilltop of the site. Excavations returned radio- 
carbon dates of 164 BC-AD 56 (with an 87.9% probability of falling within 
121 BC-AD 56) and AD 58-238, consistent with the later Late Preclassic period 
(table 1.1). Furthermore, a small temple, visible in illicit excavations, exhibit 
rounded facades typical of Late Preclassic architecture (Garrison and Del Cid 
2012:220—230). Bejucal Burial 1, a cist burial excavated in the bedrock, con- 
tained Late Preclassic ceramics from the Savana and Polvero groups (Garrison 
and Garrido López 2009b; Garrison et al. 2016:537). Semi-complete vessels of 
the Polvero and Sierra Groups recovered from outside Burial 3 show surface 
treatment more consistent with Late Preclassic types, but are forms associated 
with later time periods, such as the Protoclassic (or possibly Early Classic) 
‘potstands” (Brady et al. 1998:figure rd). Under the rounded temple mentioned 
above, Bejucal residents interred a female in Burial 3 toward the end of the 
second century AD (Garrison et al. 2016:538-540). Early Classic epigraphic 
evidence indicates connections with the Preclassic residents of El Zotz during 
this earlier time period as well. The Late Preclassic materials from El Palmar, 
La Avispa, Bejucal, and the groups at El Zotz provide a glimpse into the ori- 
gins of the Classic-period Pa’ka’n dynasty. 


а 


THE PRECLASSIC-CLASSIC TRANSITION 
IN THE BUENAVISTA VALLEY 


Some evidence of continuity between El Palmar and the sites in the north- 
ern part of the valley comes from neutron activation analyses (Ronald Bishop, 
personal communication 2012). First, the same paste recipe was used for a 
Sierra rim recovered in the eastern platform of the E-Group at El Palmar 
and a Sierra sherd from the lowest levels of the El Zotz acropolis, mentioned 
above (Meléndez and Houston 2008:50—51; Walker 2008:164). Furthermore, а 
Polvero black sherd from El Palmar was a 100 percent composition match— 
that is, from the exact same clay source—with one of the vessels recovered from 
the El Diablo tomb (see Roman et al., chapter 3, this volume). As Newman 
(2011b:57-58) noted, it seems to be possibly earlier than the other cache vessels 
placed in the tomb, and was heavily worn on its rim and interior, suggesting 
prior use. One interpretation of this evidence is that Classic populations used 
some of the very same clay sources as residents of El Palmar, or, possibly, that 
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the vessel itself was an heirloom from El Palmar that was important to the 
early royal court at El Zotz. 

More evidence of movement from El Palmar to the area around El Zotz 
comes from the intersite survey (Garrison and Garrido Lépez 2012). As men- 
tioned above, Preclassic settlements in the valley seemed to concentrate near 
the sites along the likely footpath corridor; however, the residents of the valley 
constructed settlements in the Early Classic (ca. AD 300—550), especially those 
with extant architecture, along the ridge and away from the likely footpaths. 
At this same time, post-AD 100, there is evidence that Tikal was growing 
because of in-migration—possibly related to the coalescence of the dynas- 
tic court there (Scherer and Wright 2013; Wright 2005, 2012). One plausible 
hypothesis is that the Late Preclassic residents of the Buenavista Valley moved 
away from El Palmar and La Avispa because of Tikal’s growing population 
and likely political power, resulting in increased foot traffic in the Buenavista 
Valley corridor (Doyle et al. 2012:804). 

Despite the dominance of Preclassic material at El Palmar, it is apparent 
from superficial and intrusive contexts that the abandonment of all areas of 
the site was not simultaneous. In fact, certain parts of structures continued 
to be used and remodeled within the E-Group, while other parts remained 
unaltered until the jungle took over sometime during the Late Classic period. 
Farming actually increased, with pollen evidence from a soil core at El Palmar 
showing that maize levels peaked around the Late Preclassic to Early Classic 
transition (see Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). Large concentrations 
of Early Classic polychrome pottery came from excavations in the south- 
central portion of the site, especially on the platform Str. Es-7 and Str. F5-1. 
Excavations in the E-Group and at the water’s edge revealed two different 
periods of post-Preclassic occupation, two occupations that are not necessarily 
continuous or interrelated. 

Residents constructed the main building at the summit of Str. E4-1 during 
the Preclassic period, but resurfaced the floor at least twice in later time periods. 
The lack of cultural material from the summit excavations makes these remod- 
eling events difficult to date, but eroded sherds on the surface possibly give an 
Early Classic date for the final use of the structure. Other evidence supports 
the interpretation of Early Classic use of the main pyramid. Excavations on 
the east-west axis on the eastern pyramid-plaza interface recovered a complete 
Cubierta Impressed pot (figure 2.8a) associated with a typically Early Classic 
chert biface (Zachary Hruby, personal communication, 2011; figure 2.8b). 

Further evidence for a continuous occupation comes from the long plat- 
form of the E-Group, Str. E4-4. On the central east-west axis of the structure, 
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Ficure 2.8. Artifacts from Str. Eg-1: (a) Cubierta Impressed pot, Str. Eg-1 (photo and 
drawing by J. Doyle); (b) Early Classic chert biface, Str. Ez-r (photo by J. Doyle); (c) green 
obsidian eccentric, Str. E4-4 (photo by A. Godoy). 


residents completed several modifications after the Late Preclassic boom. 
Primarily, they constructed a final staircase after placing a dedicatory offer- 
ing of two plates, classified as belonging to the Late Preclassic Flor group, 
based on surface treatment, but perhaps with a form more typical of the Late 
Preclassic-Early Classic transitional period. This deposit most likely occurred 
between AD 150 and 250, corresponding to the Cimi phase at Tikal, charac- 
terized in turn by tetrapod plates similar to the ones recovered at El Palmar 
(Culbert 1993:figure 139; Culbert 1999:70—71; Culbert 2003:57—59). 

Further alterations on the upper platforms of Str. E4-4 demonstrated a pos- 
sible reoccupation at a later date than the final staircase. Unlike post-AD 150 
modifications at nearby E-Groups at Uaxactun and Tikal, the El Palmar 
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E-Group exhibits small, low platforms, with no apparent comparisons in 
the region. Two lines of evidence indicate that these platforms were later 
than the staircase-building event: (т) an intrusive burial (El Palmar Burial 
1) on the east-west axis of an individual with Early Classic ceramics of the 
Balanza and possibly Dos Arroyos polychrome groups (Doyle and Matute 
Rodriguez 2009; Scherer 2009), and (2) surface collections near the platforms 
that included Early Classic materials, the most diagnostic of which was a min- 
iature eccentric made out of green obsidian, likely imported from the Pachuca 
source near Teotihuacan, common in Early Classic Maya contexts (figure 2.8c). 

‘The possibility that the small platforms on Str. E4-4 and associated burial 
were Early Classic in date, and not connected with any early occupation, was 
borne out in the excavations on platform Str. Es-7 and Str. F5-1. Evidence 
shows a possible lens of abandonment—in the form of darkened soil with 
little cultural content—directly overlying the final Late Preclassic stucco floor 
of platform Str. Es-7. The layer of soil is distinct from the extensive floor con- 
struction in the Preclassic period, in which stucco was either laid directly on 
top of a prior layer, or on top of a thin layer of compact fill (including sherds). 
This dark lens was later covered with a crude stone layer that contained Early 
Classic sherds, perhaps signaling that people returned to a platform that had 
been partially covered in vegetation for some time. Furthermore, excava- 
tions on the small mounds in the northwest and south-central edges of the 
platform showed solid Late Preclassic house foundations reutilized by Early 
Classic people. Although they were living on the same platforms, they did not 
use similar techniques of floor construction or ceramic production. A burial 
of two individuals (El Palmar Burial 2) was apparently excavated down to 
the Late Preclassic floor, where the bodies had been laid, only to be filled in 
and paved over by the final Early Classic occupational surface (Doyle and 
Piedrasanta 2012:211-212). 

The people living on platform Str. Es-7 were clearly participating in wider 
networks of ceramic production, long-distance trade, and ritual practice. The 
nearby small temple, Str. Fs-1, became the scene of repeated offerings that 
show strong characteristics of commensality, or ritual gathering and feasting, 
and possibly even a conscious termination of daily life at the site. Excavations 
at Str. F5-1 revealed a massive deposit around AD зоо of ceramic vessels, fau- 
nal material, and other artifacts in the floor of the northwest corner of the 
building. A large quantity of striated jars probably held water or liquids, and 
a number of polychrome serving vessels would have held other consumables. 
The fact that vessel refits were found across all lots of the deposit, with strati- 
graphically higher sherds showing more weathering than others, leads to the 
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conclusion that the deposit occurred as one event, or at least over a short 
period of time during one generation. The volume of material does not sup- 
port possible alternatives such as intermittent visitors, or “pilgrims,” as argued 
by researchers at El Mirador (Hansen et al. 2008). Rather, the people probably 
lived on platform Str. Es-7, produced ceramics, and conducted a termination 
ritual at El Palmar—perhaps as the ultimate result of the migrations that hap- 
pened for generations after authorities enacted the final monumental build- 
ing plan. 

One final aspect of Early Classic life at El Palmar deserves mention. During 
the fourth-century expansion of El Zotz and Bejucal, a group of residents, not 
necessarily the same who had reoccupied platform Str. Es-7, most likely con- 
structed a small structure containing what was likely a royal tomb (El Palmar 
Burial 3). Looters pierced the small structure in the middle of the Triadic 
Group plaza, Str. Es-1, and encountered a sizable tomb (approximately 1 x 3 m) 
with an intact vaulted ceiling (figure 2.9a). The tomb was oriented north-south 
and had been looted in the late twentieth century. Found inside were only a 
few fragments of what was likely a jade-and-shell mosaic mask, probably part 
of a pectoral or belt (figure 2.9b). The placement of the small burial temple, 
slightly askew from the final central axis of the largest pyramid in the Triadic 
Group, the construction of the tomb and subsequent superstructure, and the 
meager artifacts left by the looters all date to the Early Classic. During the 
fourth century in the region, many similar tombs contained important royal 
individuals, including an intact tomb at El Zotz (see Roman et al., chapter 3, 
this volume), and looted tombs found at Bejucal (Garrison and Del Cid 2012). 
This suggests that the residents of El Palmar, likely those who reoccupied plat- 
form Str. E5-7, were participating in the wider elite culture of the Buenavista 
Valley and beyond. Regardless of the exact timing of this entombment, the 
placement of the burial shows a distinct intent to reconnect with the major 
alignments of the Preclassic buildings, possibly as a nod to an ancestral con- 
nection with El Palmar. 


CONCLUSION 


The Preclassic populations in the Buenavista Valley were dynamic and 
widespread, participated in broader systems of production and exchange 
within a shared Maya Lowland culture, and, over time, engaged in coop- 
erative efforts to gather people in monumental civic centers. Early agricul- 
turalists grew maize and gathered other resources such as waterfowl and 
other game, fish, and perhaps other cultigens around the Laguna El Palmar 
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FiGuUnE 2.9. Location and artifacts from El Palmar Burial з: (а) location 
of Str. Es-1, El Palmar Triadic Group (тар by J. Doyle); (b) finds from 
cleaning of looted tomb, Str. Еѕ-т (photos by J. Doyle). 


for several centuries before investing in permanent residential platforms 
and ceramic manufacturing. The water source probably became a vital place 
for gathering within the valley long before the monumentalization of the 
gathering place in the El Palmar E-Group, and the large plaza at the site 
represented the crystallization of a more permanent community center on 
the landscape in the Middle Preclassic. Over time, residents continued to 
improve the E-Group at El Palmar, owing to wider regional trends or inter- 
nal developments that spurred on monumental construction. The parallel 
development of El Palmar and other sites such as Tikal, Nakbe, Uaxactun, 
and Cival, is at odds with a scenario in which one large community held 
sway over any others during the Middle Preclassic. In fact, the existence of 
a Middle Preclassic settlement in the South Group of El Zotz shows that 
people in the valley were not necessarily persuaded to move near the growing 
center of El Palmar, but rather to consciously position themselves in another 
point on the dynamic landscape. 

The Late Preclassic period saw an increase in population throughout the 
valley, with the monumentalization of the civic center of El Palmar, con- 
struction of monumental platforms and pyramids at La Avispa, and invest- 
ment in communities at El Zotz and its subsidiary groups El Diablo and Las 
Palmitas, and Bejucal. Across the Lowlands, populations began to coalesce 
around burgeoning royal courts, and the Pa’ka’n dynasty of Classic-period 
El Zotz owes its beginnings to the Late Preclassic societies in the valley. A 
possible scenario is that the individuals or groups who held authority over 
activities at the E] Palmar center laid the foundations for the royal court at 
El Zotz. Some evidence of the reoccupation of El Palmar suggests a desire 
for Early Classic peoples to reconnect with the ruined center in the fourth 
century AD. 

After AD 100, possible tensions in the valley between the residents of its 
centers and neighboring communities caused a rupture in settlement. Tikal 
likely began exerting influence in the area as its emerging dynastic lead- 
ers sought control over political territory and probable exchange routes. 
The same could have been true for the massive centers to the north of the 
Buenavista Valley, such as El Mirador, Nakbe, Tintal, and others, as all vied 
for control over landscape and labor in the Late Preclassic. Soon after the 
cessation of monumental building at the valley floor centers, populations 
migrated away from El Palmar and La Avispa, abandoning settlements that 
had been central to community life for centuries. The upland Late Preclassic 
centers of Bejucal and El Zotz possibly absorbed migrating families from 
El Palmar and La Avispa, who started anew in places on the landscape that 
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were more defensible from encroaching ambition from the east and north. 
Ambitious funerary activities in the El Diablo group and the establishment 
of the acropolis at El Zotz in the Early Classic thus represent the resilience 
of local populations that shared a deep past with the valley they continued to 
watch over for centuries more. 
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Scholars have studied the Early Classic period (ca. AD 
250—600) in the Maya area for many years. It is well 
known for the technological and cultural changes fol- 
lowing the chaos of the Late Preclassic. It is also during 
the Early Classic period that the great Maya dynasties 
were fully established (Houston and Inomata 2009); 
however, the evidence found in texts and iconography 
from sites in the southern Lowlands indicates that 
some of these royal courts were founded long before 
this time. The rulers of the Early Classic emphasized 
the deep roots of their dynastic histories, especially in 
the central Peten (Martin and Grube 2008; Saturno et 
al. 2006). Fortunately, in the last 30 years of investiga- 
tion, the Maya area has provided new archaeological 
data about the beginning of dynasties in Classic centers, 
which can be verified with historical records enabled 
by advances in epigraphy, and the discovery of the 
tombs of the first rulers in some archaeological centers 
(Agurcia Fasquelle and Fash 2005; Freidel 1992; Freidel 
and Schele 1988; Houston and Inomata 2009; Houston, 
Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015; Román-Ramírez 
2011; Román et al. 2011; Sharer et al. 2005; Stuart 2004). 

‘This chapter presents information about the founda- 
tion of the royal lineage at El Zotz in the Early Classic. 
‘The epigraphic evidence of El Zotz reveals vital infor- 
mation regarding the local dynastic history (Carter 
et al., chapter 4, this volume; Garrison et al. 2016; 
Houston 2008a; Houston et al., chapter 1, this vol- 
ume), which began to be attested in the Early Classic 


and is confirmed by archaeological material found in the area. Archaeological 

data from the Buenavista Valley suggest that the most extensive occupation in 

rural and urban areas occurred during the Early Classic (Garrison and Garrido 

López 2012; cf. epilogue in Garrison and Houston, chapter 13, this volume). 
However, the first evidence of human occupation in the region started in the 

Archaic, but with larger populations not appearing until the Middle Preclassic 

period (Doyle 2012, 20133; Doyle and Piedrasanta 2011, 2012, and chapter 2, this 

volume). At the site of El Palmar, the monumental architecture is similar to 

the Preclassic architecture found in cities such as Tikal and Uaxactun (Laporte 

and Valdés 1993), indicating the possibility that a centralized authority commis- 
sioned these works. El Palmar suffered an abrupt abandonment toward the end 

of the Late Preclassic period (Doyle et al. 2011), a social phenomenon identified 

in other Preclassic centers, such as the great metropolises of El Mirador and 

Nakbe. Both were abandoned due to the overuse of natural resources (Hansen 

1998; Hansen et al. 2002) and the effects of anthropogenic changes on the natu- 
ral landscape (Dunning et al. 2002). After the abandonment of El Palmar, its 

inhabitants migrated west, establishing a new royal court at El Zotz. 

Here, data collected by the Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz (PAEZ) are 
used to model the emergence of a new dynasty in Early Classic El Zotz. This 
chapter uses two pieces of evidence to argue that the El Zotz (Pa'ka'n) dynasty 
started in the beginning of the Early Classic. The first is the presence of pal- 
aces and monumental structures at the sites of El Zotz and Bejucal, evidence 
that proves the existence of a centralized power and nascent kingship. The sec- 
ond set of data is the discovery of royal burials inside of temples, including the 
discovery of the tomb of the possible dynastic founder of Pa’ka’n (Houston, 
Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015). This chapter also examines the internal 
shifts of royal palaces within the El Zotz political landscape. The palace of the 
El Diablo Group was abandoned towards the end of the Early Classic, possi- 
bly because of restrictions to settlement growth dictated by its hilltop location. 
As a consequence, an Early Classic Pa’ka’n ruler decided to move the palace 
to the valley where the landscape was better suited and ampler for opulent 
architecture, like palaces and pyramids. ‘These buildings helped the dynasty 
consolidate its identity and devise an arena for politics over the next 400 years. 


THE BEGINNING OF A DYNASTY: EVIDENCE OF THE EARLY 
CLASSIC OCCUPATION OF THE BUENAVISTA VALLEY 


Some of the best-known developmental changes between the Preclassic 
and Early Classic periods in the Maya area are in ceramics (which registered 
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substantial alterations in forms and included the introduction of polychromes 
(Smith 1955)), site planning, the broad standardization of the writing system, 
and the overt establishment of hereditary dynastic kingship. In the Buenavista 
Valley all of these changes can be observed during the Late Preclassic to Early 
Classic transition, but investigations show that a shift in settlement locations 
in the landscape during the Early Classic in the central Maya Lowlands is 
another important feature worth considering. 

During over 3,000 years of occupation of the Buenavista Valley, ceremonial 
centers rose and fell in a changing landscape. During the Preclassic period, the 
ancient inhabitants built their first settlements on flat areas, close to natural 
wetlands with potable water and abundant plant and animal resources. The 
best example is the site of El Palmar, constructed next to one of the biggest 
sources of water in the heart of the southern Lowlands (Doyle 2013b; Doyle 
and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume). During the Late Preclassic period, 
however, the Maya abandoned the site and its habitants moved to other loca- 
tions. This phenomenon has also been observed in other Preclassic centers, 
and in many cases a combination of climate change and anthropogenic influ- 
ences on the environment have been implicated (Dunning 1995; Dunning et 
al. 2002, 2006; Hansen et al. 2002). Francisco Estrada-Belli (2011) proposed 
a second theory to explain the abandonment of Preclassic sites, arguing that 
the Preclassic Maya center of Cival was vacated during the end of the Late 
Preclassic because of warfare: a defensive wall around the site core supports 
that claim. 

In the Buenavista Valley, the abandonment of El Palmar occurred before 
the first century AD (Doyle et al. 2011). The site's decline appears to have 
been caused by a combination of environmental and political stress in the 
region (Garrison, Garrido López, and de Carteret 2012; Houston, Román, et 
al. 2011; Román-Ramírez 2011). This precipitated a settlement shift in which 
the nobles created a defensive landscape by building their palaces on escarp- 
ment hilltops about 150 m higher than the main ruins of El Zotz (figure 
3.1). A similar phenomenon is observed at Uaxactun. The site is located 26 
km northeast of El Zotz, situated along the same escarpment, which takes 
a sharp turn to the north near Tikal. Valdés and Fahsen (1995:199-201) sug- 
gest that the seat of royal authority shifted repeatedly in the early periods 
of Uaxactun's history. Originally, the royal court was located in Group E, 
the first architectural group recognized as being used for solar observations 
in the Maya Lowlands. The Maya built a new palace in Group H between 
150 BC and AD 250, decorated with monumental architectural masks. After a 
brief return to Group E from AD 250 to 300, the elites of Uaxactun moved 
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Ficure 3.1. 3D view of the Buenavista Valley, looking north and showing the elevation 
differences between settlements (image by T. Garrison). 


the royal court to the highest hill at the site, establishing Group A as the seat 
of Classic-period authority (Valdés 2005). This group, classically rendered 
by Tatiana Proskouriakoff (in Smith 1950), also became the royal necropolis 
for the Uaxactun dynasty. These political changes in Uaxactun were highly 
localized in the landscape, but they still provide an analogy to concurrent 
processes in the Buenavista Valley. The movements indicate regional political 
instability that forced elites into a defensive posture, perhaps in response to 
the energetic polity at Tikal. 


BEGINNING OF THE EARLY CLASSIC 
IN THE BUENAVISTA VALLEY 


In the Buenavista Valley evidence of the Early Classic period was found at 
the sites of El Palmar, Bejucal, and El Zotz. Data from excavations and map- 
ping between El Zotz and El Palmar show that the Early Classic period saw 
the highest level of occupation in the valley’s history (Garrison and Garrido 
López 2012; Houston, Román, et al. 2011), though this may need to be recon- 
sidered in light of the 2016 lidar survey over the region (Garrison and Houston, 
chapter 13, this volume). The rural areas during this period were located in 
the valleys where the inhabitants had more access to water and more land for 
farming. There is not much evidence of rural architecture, perhaps because 
many of the structures were made of perishable materials. However, Garrison 
and Garrido Lépez (2012) were able to confirm a strong Early Classic presence 
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around El Zotz and El Palmar based on the amount of ceramic and lithic 
materials recovered from excavations, as well as the discovery of chultunes in 
the intersite area. 

In the urban centers, some of the earliest constructions in the area were 
water sources (Houston, Román, et al. 2011). These aguadas were made by 
digging out big areas in the landscape (Beach and Luzzadder-Beach 2009; 
Houston, Román, et al. 2011). In the case of the El Zotz Aguada, the inhabit- 
ants constructed a massive dam that blocked a natural drainage, causing water 
to pool (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). The ancient inhabitants of El 
Zotz covered the walls and floor of the aguada with limestone blocks, water- 
proofing the surface with a layer of stucco (Beach and Luzzadder-Beach 2009; 
Garrison, Garrido López, et al. 2011). 


Ет, PALMAR 


The site of El Palmar is one of the three major centers in the Buenavista 
Valley that has an Early Classic occupation. This Preclassic site was largely 
abandoned by the first century AD but was briefly reoccupied at the beginning 
of the Early Classic. However, the new inhabitants did not build new monu- 
mental constructions, instead choosing to modify Preclassic architecture. They 
reused, for example, the east platform of the E-Group (Str. Es-7) as a residen- 
tial area. Constructions on top of Str. E5-7 were small platforms supporting 
perishable superstructures (Doyle and Piedrasanta 2011, 2012). Another sector 
reused in the Early Classic period was the Triadic Group. In this case, the 
inhabitants of El Palmar built a small structure (Str. Es-1) in the middle of 
the group atop a Preclassic floor. Within the structure was a funerary chamber 
that had the remains of an elite individual. The tomb had been looted, but a 
fragment of a funerary jade mask and marine shells were recovered, indicating 
the prestige of the burial’s occupant (Doyle et al. 2011; Doyle and Piedrasanta, 
chapter 2, this volume). Further evidence of a strong Early Classic presence 
comes from the shore of the civa/ (perennial wetland) where the so-called 
Water Temple (Str. F5-1) is located. A termination deposit containing ceram- 
ics mixed with obsidian, faunal remains, and ashes covered this structure. 


BEJUCAL 


Bejucal also has evidence of Early Classic occupation, and the site most 
likely served as a royal country house for the Pa’ka’n lords (Garrison and 
Beltrán 2011; Garrison and Garrido López 2009b; Garrison et al. 2016). The 
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site was built 8 km northeast from El Zotz among the rolling hills fronted by 
the Buenavista Escarpment. Most of the site’s architecture is arranged around 
two main courtyards, with 14 structures. 

‘The first constructions at Bejucal date to the end of the Late Preclassic and 
were found under Str. S6-10. These small, round temples (Strs. S6-10-Sub. 1 
and S6-10-Sub. 2), are the earliest of eight substructures identified at Bejucal 
(Garrison et al. 2016:figure 11). Structure S6-10-Sub. 1 contained a cist burial 
(Bejucal Burial 3) that might have belonged to one of the first elites living at 
the site. Although the burial had been looted, a nearby Sierra slipped pot and 
Polvero slipped ring base as well as a fragment of a pyrite mirror probably 
came from it (Garrison and Beltrán 2011). Structure S6-10-Sub. 2 contained 
a dedicatory infant burial (Bejucal Burial 6), interred in a stone cist with no 
funerary offerings. 

An Early Classic pyramid (Str. S6-10-2nd), whose form was again repli- 
cated in the Late Classic (Str. S6-10-1st), covered these two early temples. 
The Early Classic phase contained a looted royal tomb (Bejucal Burial 2). The 
tomb was vaulted and had a possible psychoduct (a presumed passage for spir- 
its) on the north end. Iconography from Bejucal Altar 1, which was set in front 
of Str. S6-10, suggests that the individual interred in the tomb may very well 
have been the ruler mentioned on Bejucal Stela 2 as having been installed 
by the Teotihuacan warrior, Sihyaj K'ahk' in ap 381 (Garrison et al. 2016:544, 
figure 5) (figure 3.2). A lip-to-lip Aguila Orange cache was found outside 
the chamber on the east side and contained an offering of marine shells, a 
stingray spine, jade and mica “Charlie Chaplin” fetishes, so-named for their 
bow-legged appearance, along with a sacrificed quail (Garrison and Beltran 
2011; Garrison et al. 2016:figure 8). 


Er Zotz 


El Zotz is a site of 224 known structures distributed in a site epicenter with 
at least three hilltop satellite groups (explorations by Omar Alcover in 2015 
discovered further groups to the east of the transverse valley running north- 
south from the eastern edge of the city). Ihe first construction at the site dates 
to the Preclassic period and consisted of a small settlement located in the 
South Group, about зоо m from the El Zotz Арчада (Gámez 2009). However, 
the apogee of the city occurred in the Classic period, during which the big- 
gest structures were built. The Early Classic at El Zotz is found in five sectors. 
The first two, the Acropolis and the Five Temples Group, are located off the 
main plaza. The third area is in the East Group, dominated by the Pyramid of 
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Bejucal Stela 2 
Ficure 3.2. Bejucal Stela 2 (drawing by N. Carter). 


the Wooden Lintel (Str. M7-1). The final two are the El Diablo and El Tejón 
Groups, located on adjacent hilltops about 500 m apart. 

The Acropolis of El Zotz is located on the north end of the main plaza. 
Although the final phase dates to the Late Classic, earlier constructions 
beneath the palace date to the Early Classic (Czapiewska 2012; Marroquín 
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et al. 2011; Meléndez and Houston 2008; Newman et al. 2012; Newman and 
Menéndez 2012; Pérez Robles et al. 2009). The excavation of two tunnels in 
Strs. L7-1 and L7-6 found evidence that the first structures of the palace were 
only small platforms with perishable buildings on top (Marroquín et al. 2011; 
Newman et al. 2012; Pérez Robles et al. 2009). The function of these Early 
Classic edifices is unclear. The architecture is modest compared to other loca- 
tions in and around the Buenavista Valley, such as the palace at Bejucal (Str. 
S6-1) and the palace at the El Diablo Group (Strs. F8-6 to F8-10). 

Despite its minimal architecture, the Acropolis location still appears to 
have been important from an early time. A dedicatory infant burial (El Zotz 
Burial 2) was found on the axis of Str. L7-6-Sub. 1 (Pérez Robles et al. 2009) 
(figure 12.2). The burial was located inside a cist dug into the fill of the first 
construction stage, and its remains consisted of a 2-3-year-old child in ventral 
extended position (see Scherer, chapter 12, this volume). A shell pendant was 
associated with the burial. It is possible that the interment was part of a ritual 
associated with the foundation of the Acropolis. 


Er DIABLO Group 

The El Diablo Group is located 1.2 km west from the Acropolis of El Zotz 
(figure 3.3). This was the first civic-ceremonial center of the Pa'ka'n dynasty 
and was most likely established after the collapse of El Palmar. El Diablo is 
composed of multiple terraces and patios, and a 2016 lidar survey indicates that 
substantial defensive fortifications protected the ascent to the group. A palace 
complex to the north and west, range structures to the east and south, and a 
funerary pyramid (Str. F8-1) at the southeast corner define the group's main 
plaza. East of Str. F8-1 is a small platform with three low mounds (Strs. F8-12 
to F8-14), each of which housed an impressive vaulted tomb. Unfortunately, 
all of these mounds were looted, a persistent problem at El Zotz in general 
(Beltrán and Román 2012; Gillot Vassaux 20082). The platform supporting 
these structures was repeatedly plastered over and may have served as an 
observation platform for viewing the sunrise on different points in the land- 
scape (Garrison 2012). Descending east from this platform is another terrace 
with a large quarry, which may have also served as a water source for the El 
Diablo Group. A single structure (Str. G8-1) is located just to the southeast 
of the quarry. Another elevated group of three structures (Strs. G8-2 to G8-4) 
juts out east of the quarry platform. A lone building (Str. G8-5) is located 
on a terrace just northeast. Another group of low residential platforms (Strs. 
F8-15 to F8-17) is found north of the El Diablo palace complex. A series of 
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Ficure 3.3. Map of the El Diablo Group (map by T. Garrison). 


terraces descend to the northeast and includes a small quarry and three chu/- 
tunes (Román-Ramírez 2011). 

The El Diablo palace consists mainly of five, partially linked structures (Strs. 
F8-6 to ЕЗ-то), and was built in two construction phases (Román-Ramírez 
2011; Román and Carter 2009). Structure F8-7, at the top of the stairs, faces 
to the south but also has doors to the north, which were probably used as 
entrances. A modeled stucco frieze decorated the palace, but it was removed 
and some of the stuccoes were cached in antiquity when El Diablo was aban- 
doned. The north structure was a small building with access via a central door; 
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the temple had two small chambers, and also seems have been decorated with 
a stucco frieze (Roman and Carter 2009). 

The team also excavated Strs. F8-1, F8-2, F8-4, and F8-5. Only the final con- 
struction phase was investigated in the latter three structures, each one dating 
to ca. AD 400. These building may have been for administrative purposes, but 
this is uncertain and such general functions are nearly impossible to ascertain 
on present information (Román-Ramírez 2011). Structure F8-1 contains evi- 
dence of early building at El Diablo dating to the second century ap. However, 
this earliest construction (Str. F8-1-Sub. 2) was deliberately razed, making it 
impossible to know its shape and function (Houston, Newman, Roman, and 
Carter 2015:38—39). 


Er Tejón Group 

The El Tejón Group is located about 500 m northeast from El Diablo 
(Knodell and Garrison 2011), and the 2016 lidar survey shows that these two 
groups were linked by a curved causeway. Organized into three platforms, El 
Tejón is distributed vertically on a hilltop, with a rustic causeway connecting the 
highest buildings to lower ones. The lowest portion of El Tejón is a platform 
and does not show any evidence of architecture. However, there are associated 
chultunes that indicate that there may have been perishable structures in the 
vicinity (Garrison and Kwoka 2012:243-244). The middle terrace is where the 
causeway begins, connecting this sector with the hill summit. This middle level 
supports three low platforms with perishable structures. The summit of the El 
Tejon Group holds more elaborate edifices (Piedrasanta et al. 2014). These build- 
ings extend across the north and east sides of the platform in the shape of an 
inverted L. The structures are masonry and served as elite residences, possibly 
for nobles associated with the El Diablo court (Román-Ramírez 2011). The elite 
nature of El Tejón is exemplified by two jade mosaic earflare plaques recovered 
from a looted tomb in Str. H6—2 (Carter et al. 2012; Piedrasanta 2012:191). 


RISE OFA DYNASTY 

The epigraphic evidence at El Zotz indicates that the Buenavista Valley 
was home to the royal family of Pa'ka'n (Houston 2008a). The names of the 
dynasty came from a variety of sources, including looted polychrome vessels 
in private collections and museums; an incised mirror back from Los Bagaces, 
Costa Rica; a wooden lintel from Str. M7-1 that is on display in the Museo 
Nacional de Arqueología y Etnología (MUNAE) in Guatemala City (figure 
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3.4); and stelae from El Zotz and Bejucal. With this information Houston 
(2008a; see also Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume; Houston et al., chapter 
1, this volume) established a basic dynastic sequence for El Zotz. The Pa’ka’n 
dynasty begins around the mid-fourth century AD, and continues into the 
ninth century, with the latest securely dated monument coming in AD 830. 


EXCAVATION OF AN EarLY CLassic Toms 


Archaeological data from looted and intact tombs helps to fill in some of the 
record that is unanswered by epigraphy. Structure F8-1 is located in the south- 
east corner of the main plaza of the El Diablo Group. The pyramid is 13-m-tall 
from the level of the plaza and served as a funerary monument (Houston, 
Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015; Román-Ramírez 2011; Román et al. 
2011). George Andrews (1986) published the first images of this building soon 
after a large looter trench was dug into it, revealing a buried temple structure. 
lan Graham mapped the pyramid and the rest of El Diablo in 1978 (Houston, 
Nelson, et al. 2006:1-2). In 1980, Martin Diedrich took pictures of some of 
the stucco found in the looter trench and Jacques VanKirk took another set of 
photos, also in the beginning of 1980. 

The architectural stratigraphy of Str. F8-1 is well known, with three prin- 
cipal substructures (Temple of the Night Sun, Shrine, Red Temple) bur- 
ied under two versions of a pyramid (Strs. F8-1-1st and F8-1-2nd; Houston, 
Newman, Román, and Carter 2015). All phases of Str. F8-1 date to the Early 
Classic period. The Red Temple (Str. F8-1-Sub. 2) may have been the earliest 
construction at El Diablo, but it is known only from a floor, possibly burned 
and red-painted, stones (Beltrán and Román 2012; Houston, Román, et al. 
2011; Houston, Newman, Román, and Carter 2015; Román-Ramírez 2011). 
The Red Temple forms part of a small patio and faced another temple to 
the west. These two structures may date as early as the second century AD, at 
least to judge from the presence of unassociated Chicanel sherds at El Diablo 
(Román-Ramírez 2011). The Maya razed the Red Temple to construct the 
platform that supports the Temple of the Night Sun and the Shrine, revealing 
little of its history or function. 

The Temple of the Night Sun was built in two phases. The main structure 
supports a large roofcomb (Str. F8-1-Sub. 1C), which saw a later addition to 
the front of the temple, adding a second vaulted room (Str. F8-1-Sub. 1B). The 
Shrine (Str. F8-1-Sub. 1A) was erected in front of the Temple of the Night Sun 
on the same Sub. 1 platform (Houston, Newman, Roman, and Carter 2015). 
This platform and associated structures were built as a funerary monument for 
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Ficure 3.4. El Zotz Wooden Lintel 1 (drawing by М. Carter). 


El Zotz Lintel 1 


а Pa'ka'n ruler. In many ancient Maya cities, it was common practice to con- 


struct tomb chambers just above bedrock (Fitzsimmons 2009). For this reason, 


break the 


the inhabitants of El Diablo decided to dismantle the Red Temple, 
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floor, and level the bedrock for the new burial. They put offerings around the 
chamber and enclosed the still-open tomb with two plaza floors. On top of 
the last floor, west of the funerary chamber, they built a columnar altar that 
had evidence of residue on top (Beltrán and Román 2012; Houston, Román, 
et al. 2011; Houston, Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015; Román-Ramírez 
2011). After the interment, the platform and superstructures were built on top, 
sealing the king's tomb. 

Initial investigations of the Temple of the Night Sun were carried out in 
2009 (Román and Carter 2009) and 2010 (Román and Newman 2011). The 
temple has two rooms and faces to the west. The interior of the building pres- 
ents a bench in the rear, the walls and ceiling painted red. This structure has 
one of the most elaborately decorated exteriors of the Early Classic period in 
the Maya area. The temple walls and upper frieze are covered with iconog- 
raphy presented in modeled stucco and painted in polychrome (Taube and 
Houston 2015) (figure 3.5). In 2011, the project discovered that the structure 
had two successive programs of art. The first, the original, was built in the 
late fourth century ap when the king was buried. A second iconographic 
program, which is the one most clearly revealed by the archaeological tunnels, 
then covered the earlier frieze as part of a new construction phase (Román- 
Ramirez 2011). 

‘The decision to bury the Temple of the Night Sun appears to result from 
structural problems with the building. The weight of the roofcomb put exces- 
sive pressure on the relatively wide interior rooms. Not wanting to abandon 
the temple, the Maya attempted to engineer structural solutions. First, they 
thickened the interior dividing wall at the expense of the width of the front 
room. This provided additional support to the burdensome roofcomb. Second, 
they elevated the floors around the exterior of the temple, stabilizing the walls 
and making them stronger. These modifications affected the overall utility of 
the building, both structurally and in terms of its iconographic message. The 
raising of the floors partially obscured the complex stucco iconography of 
the temple walls. In addition, the damage from the roofcomb required a new 
program of masks to refresh the temple’s imagery (Beltrán and Román 2012; 
Román-Ramírez 2011; Taube and Houston 2015). Eventually, the entrance 
to the building was reduced to just 1.40 m, further restricting access to this 
sacred temple. 

The iconography of the temple is laden with solar and celestial themes 
(Taube and Houston 2015). Excavations have uncovered eight of 14 masks on 
the temple’s frieze, a massive mask on the front wall of the temple, and other 
iconographic elements on other sections of the building’s walls. In addition, 
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El Zotz Night Sun Frieze 


Ficure 3.5. Near-range photogrammetric image of the north façade of the Temple of the 
Night Sun (image by К. Simon). 


there is evidence of a royal couple on the sides of the roofcomb and a central 
ruler on its front. The building is called the Temple of the Night Sun because 
of the prominence of the Jaguar God of the Underworld (JGU) in the tem- 
ple’s imagery (Beltrán and Román 2012; Houston, Roman, et al. 2011, Román- 
Ramírez 2011; Taube and Houston 2015). This being represents the sun on its 
nocturnal trip through the Maya underworld, a perilous journey that had to 
be performed each night. The temple itself faces toward the setting sun. 

The best-preserved section of the Temple of the Night Sun is its upper 
frieze. Three out of five potential masks have been exposed on the eastern 
(rear) side of the temple. Assuming that there was symmetry in the iconogra- 
phy, this rear frieze is a giant skyband. Central to the band is an old god, with 
aged jaguar features (Stuart 1998:189—193; Taube and Houston 2015:216). This 
central deity is framed by two JGU shield masks positioned over descending 
serpent snouts that represent the ends of skybands in Late Preclassic and 
Early Classic contexts at Izapa, Takalik Abaj, San Bartolo, and Kohunlich 
(Taube and Houston 2015:212). The masks themselves are interconnected by 
a bejeweled skyband with a mask of the Sun God at the building's northeast 
corner, and likely another at the still-buried southeast corner. The crenelated 
feature around the Sun God's mouth shows that he fed on blood. 

The northern frieze has two masks, one representing the storm god, Chahk, 
and the other a nighttime variant of a solar being known as GI. GI is a fish- 
like deity, representing the morning sun, but his nocturnal jaguar features 
on the Temple of the Night Sun suggest some alternative connection. A 
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similar pair of masks was on the southern frieze, although only the Chahk 
survives the extensive damage by looters (Gutiérrez and Roman 2014). The 
western frieze is on the front of the temple and the central mask, above 
the doorway, is a large JGU. The other two excavated masks, north of the 
JGU are in poor condition, but likely had identical pairs to the south. The 
ones near the corners may have been smaller, less elaborate versions of the 
ЈСО (Taube and Houston 2015:216—217). The temple walls, to the north and 
south of the doorway, were themselves decorated with two enormous JGU 
masks, further highlighting the central role this deity played in the build- 
ing's iconographic program. Ihe Shrine was built 1 m west of the Temple of 
the Night Sun. It is a small building with two doorways providing east—west 
passage. The structure was painted with red pigments and had a series of 
niches but no evidence of modeled stucco. Ihe Shrine appears to have been 
built to mark the exact location of the royal tomb underneath and to afford 
seasonal cover or secrecy to rituals over the tomb (Román-Ramírez 2011; 
Román and Newman 2011). 


Er Zorz BURIAL 9 

The discovery of Burial y during the 2010 field season represents the most 
intact royal tomb found at El Zotz to date. Located beneath the Shrine and 
within the same platform that supports the Temple of the Night Sun, this 
interment was the whole motivation for the iconographic program described 
above. Ihe king, probably the founder of the Pa'ka'n dynasty, was buried with 
an array of objects, while additional offerings were made outside of the tomb 
chamber to consecrate the burial (Houston, Newman, Román, and Carter 
2015:39—46). 

The external offerings can be divided into two sectors. The first were found 
beneath the floor of the Shrine. Cache т consisted of two sets of lip-to-lip ves- 
sels, one of which contained a single human fingertip. Just to the south, Cache 2, 
was another lip-to-lip pair, this time with a complete finger (Román-Ramírez 
2011; Román and Newman 2011; Román et al. 2011; Scherer 2015b; Scherer and 
Garrett 2011b). The Maya placed a second group of offerings outside the west 
wall of the tomb chamber. This deposit was more complex. A carved, colum- 
nar altar was positioned on top of five ceramic caches, perhaps configured in 
quadripartite fashion. Four of the caches were paired vessels, while one (Cache 
8) was a single bowl. Inside the caches were various parts of human fingers, as 
well as two human incisors. Cache 5 also contained an obsidian blade, possibly 
the implement used to remove the fingers for the other offerings (Houston, 
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Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015; Román-Ramírez 2011; Román and 
Newman 2011; Scherer 2015b; Scherer and Garrett 2011b). The nature of the 
tunneling operation to reach Burial y prevented exploration of other sides of 
the tomb chamber. It is possible that other offerings were made to consecrate 
the space of the king's interment. 


THE FUNERARY CHAMBER 


The funerary chamber was 3 m long, І m wide, and 1.58 m in height. Carbon 
from inside one of the tomb's vessels dated to the fourth century AD (table 
1.1; Houston et al., chapter 1, this volume). The king was laid on a wooden bier 
above the funerary offerings (for a full description of the tomb contents see 
Newman et al. 2015). He was dressed in a dance costume, with an elaborate belt 
composed of 96 Conus shells (each with 1-4 canine teeth inside), and various 
Spondylus “clappers” (Gutiérrez Castillo 2015). Dancing was a key part of royal 
performance and a means of impersonating or interacting with deities. An 
elaborate belt assemblage, complete with jade celts and two mosaic jade masks, 
displayed the king’s wealth (Román-Ramírez 2011; Román and Newman 2011). 
In his right hand, he held an obsidian sacrificial knife, highlighting the human 
offerings made both outside and inside the tomb (Aoyama 2011, 2015; Houston, 
Román, et al. 2011). 

The ruler’s body was coated in a layer of specular hematite, followed by cin- 
nabar. It is also possible that he was then covered with a clay-like substance 
that was subsequently stuccoed, perhaps as a preventive measure against 
decomposition. The body was set upon the funerary bier with the head ori- 
ented to the north. The other offerings in the tomb consisted of 23 ceramic 
vessels, three organic vessels, 15 hematite cubes, six child sacrifices (four whole, 
two crania) within lip-to-lip vessel pairings, two stucco sculptural objects, a 
bone needle, and a series of degraded textile bundles (Newman et al. 2015). 
‘The preparation of the body, combined with the richness of the interior and 
exterior offerings, as well as the elaborate mortuary temple, all indicate the 
presence of a royal tomb (Fitzsimmons 2009). 


First RurER or EL Zorz 

The epigraphic record of El Zotz does not leave much in the way of per- 
sonal names of rulers (Houston 20082). The fourth century AD date of Burial 
9 suggests that it contains one of the earliest rulers of El Zotz. Stratigraphic 
evidence proves that the king was buried when one of the site's earliest 
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structures, the Red Temple, was destroyed. This sequence is similar to the 
burial of K'inich Yax Kuk Mo’, the dynastic founder of Copan, who was 
interred in the early Hunal structure of that city (Agurcia Fasquelle and Fash 
2005). The large funerary chamber and the richness of its offerings under- 
score the importance of the personage. The iconography of the Temple of 
the Night Sun, with themes of royal ancestry, cycles of life and death, and 
royal authority, is fully appropriate to the monument of a dynastic founder 
(Houston, Newman, Котап, and Garrison 2015). Excavations of later ver- 
sions of the Str. F8-1 pyramid recovered broken pieces of modeled stucco that 
appeared to have similar iconographic content to the themes of the Temple of 
the Night Sun. At Copan, Temple 16, which covered the Hunal structure and 
the founder’s tomb, was laden with iconography connected to the time of the 
dynastic founder himself and to his identification with the Sun God (Taube 
2004b). These lines of evidence strongly suggest that Burial 9 contained the 
founder of the Pa’ka’n dynasty. 


CONSOLIDATION OF A DYNASTY: THE END 
OF THE EARLY CLASSIC (AD 400-550) 
VISIT FROM A FOREIGNER 

In AD 378, the enigmatic Sihyaj K’ahk’ (“Born-from-Fire”) entered the 
Maya lowlands (Stuart 2000). This event was first identified by Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff (1993), and later elaborated upon by Stuart (2000) who argued 
that he was a warrior from Teotihuacan who came to Tikal after a brief stop at 
El Perá-Waka', and most likely dethroned and executed the Tikal king, Chak 
Ток Ich'aak I. In his place, Sihyaj K'ahk' installed Yax Nuun Ahiin, the grand- 
son of Spearthrower Owl, a possible ruler of Teotihuacan (Stuart 2000). In 
the years immediately following this Lowland entrada there are a number of 
Peten sites that make mention of Sihyaj Kahk, including at nearby Uaxactun 
and on the murals of La Sufricaya (Estrada-Belli et al. 2009). El Zotz appears 
also to have come under the influence of Sihyaj K’ahk’. Stela 2 at Bejucal, a 
royal country house for the Pa’ka’n lords (Garrison et al. 2016), names an El 
Zotz ruler who came to the throne in AD 381 as a subordinate to Sihyaj K’ahk’ 
(Houston 2008a). The times immediately following the Teotihuacan entrada 
may have been temporarily chaotic, but ultimately led to a century and a half 
of relative political stability in the central Lowlands under the guidance of a 
powerful Tikal dynasty. In this process, smaller dynasties like that of El Zotz, 
lost some of their independence and innovation, but still ruled as powerful 
local lords. 
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Process oF ABANDONMENT AT EL Diaso AND EL TEJOn 


Excavations at the hilltop groups of El Diablo and El Tejón reveal that 
they were abandoned towards the end of the Early Classic (ca. AD 450—500). 
At El Diablo this appears to have been a deliberate process as the inhabitants 
removed all of their possessions when they left the hill. At the time that this 
was occurring, other portions of El Zotz experienced growth, including the 
site’s main Acropolis. This suggests that the polity remained strong, while the 
physical center of power shifted. 

In the El Diablo Group there is evidence that the abandonment of the hill- 
top may have had a ritual component, as indicated by the deposition of a gray 
mixture of limestone blocks, pulverized limestone, dirt, and ceramics in vari- 
ous locations. Román-Ramírez (2011) believes that this was a structured pro- 
cess, taking place in three steps. First, the roofs and decorations were removed 
from the temple and palace structures. Next, the upper walls of buildings were 
dismantled. Finally, there was a ritual deposition resulting in the gray mix- 
ture described above. For his part, Houston wonders whether these practices 
existed to prepare for an aborted or incomplete episode of further construc- 
tion, similar to that seen in the El Zotz Acropolis during the Terminal Classic 
(Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume). 

In the El Diablo Acropolis, excavations revealed that the palace was aban- 
doned during a new phase of construction activity (Román-Ramírez 2011; 
Roman and Carter 2009) (figure 3.6). The front chamber of the south structure 
(Str. F8-7) was 40 percent dismantled, while the back chamber remained intact 
except for the roof. The rooms were packed with construction fill for the next 
phase, including pieces of stucco decoration, but then the whole operation was 
abandoned and covered with the gray mixture. A similar process was detected 
in excavations of Str. F8-5 (Román-Ramírez 2011, Román and Newman 2011). 

In the cases of Strs. F8-4 and F8-2, the Maya completely destroyed the 
upper temples during the process of abandonment, leaving only very low rem- 
nants of the walls (Román-Ramírez 2011). These remaining partitions were 
then packed with the gray deposit (Román and Newman 2011). For Str. F8-1, 
the most important building at El Diablo (and perhaps all of El Zotz), the 
process of termination was slightly different (Román and Carter 2009). Here 
the upper temple was partially destroyed, but some of the stucco decoration 
was left intact before being covered in the gray mixture. 

Excavations in 2011 at the El Tejon Group (Piedrasanta 2012) and in some 
of the humbler residences of El Diablo (Strs. F8-15 to F8-17) indicate that it 
was not just the royal court that moved during the Early Classic. Again, the 
abandoned structures were covered with the gray deposit. Ceramic evidence 
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Ficure 3.6. North excavation profile of Str. F8-9 showing the abandonment debris 
associated with the El Diablo Group (drawing by Y. Gutiérrez). 


suggests that the residential abandonments may have been somewhat later, 
given the presence of possible Tzakol 3 sherds. However, the ceramic chronol- 
ogy of the Early Classic at El Zotz is insufficiently refined to assert a precise 
date. Strs. F8-11 and F8-18 were built in the El Diablo plaza on top of the gray 
deposit. These buildings also date to the Early Classic period, and their pres- 
ence in the middle of the elite group’s plaza indicates that it had lost impor- 
tance for the royal family as a residence. 

The cause of the abandonment of El Diablo and El Tejón by the end of 
the Early Classic was a decision made by the ruling lineage of El Zotz. The 
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decision was certainly influenced by the difficulty of hilltop living. Access to 
resources was a constant strain, and the limited space for architectural expan- 
sion meant that the ruling family was living above and away from its subjects. 
Yet there is no evidence for violence in the Pa’ka’n polity at this time: other 
parts of the site continued to thrive and grow. 

Ruling from the defensive hilltop landscape of the Buenavista Escarpment 
probably started to tax the growing population in terms of gaining access 
to sufficient water and other critical resources (Román-Ramírez 2011). This 
must have also meant that moving to the lower valley was not as fearful a 
military risk as it had been at the end of the Late Preclassic when the hills 
were originally settled. The key to this shift to lower elevations probably lies 
in the alliances forged by the Teotihuacan-influenced kingdom of Tikal after 
the AD 378 entrada. Without the immediate threat of military aggression—a 
pax tikalensis?—the El Zotz rulers were able to move to the valley and expand 
their kingdom. However, Tikal and its new regime were also probably respon- 
sible for limiting just how large El Zotz was allowed to grow, as evidenced by 
the subordination of the Pa’ka’n ruler mentioned at Bejucal. 


CONSOLIDATION OF A Dynasty IN A New LAND 

For Lisa Lucero (2003), the consolidation of dynasties in the Early Classic 
period allowed for the creation and maintenance of power through the appro- 
priation and utilization of domestic rituals, which later were performed in 
massive public displays. In the case of El Zotz this dynastic consolidation 
is, in Román's opinion, seen in the monumental religious architecture built 
and rebuilt during the Early Classic. The first monumental structures of the 
Acropolis were constructed at the end of the Early Classic as the seat of royal 
power shifted from the El Diablo Group down to the valley floor (Czapiewska 
2012; Newman et al. 2012). These structures included monumental platforms 
around at least two patios. Newman and colleagues (2012) proposed that the 
east patio was a royal residence, while the west patio represented the adminis- 
trative space of the early palace. 

Another important building is Str. M7-1 (the Pyramid of the Wooden Lintel). 
The final version of this pyramid was the largest Early Classic structure at El 
Zotz and has direct connections to the Ра'Ка'п dynasty. The structure is 23 m tall 
and had at least six major construction phases that saw it evolve from a small, 
elaborately decorated platform to a major funerary pyramid. Later additions 
were made to the front of Str. M7-1 in the Late and Terminal Classic, but these 
features are just auxiliary platforms attached to the front, presumably as the 
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FiGURE 3.7. West (front) profile of the Accession Platform (Str. Mz-r-Sub.2) (drawing by 
М. Clarke and Т. Linden). 


pyramid became a place of ancestral offerings (see Carter et al., chapter 4, this 
volume). Laporte (2006) proposed that the final phase of the pyramid dated 
to Tzakol 3, based on salvage work in looter excavations in the 1980s by mem- 
bers of the Tikal Project. Investigations by Garrison (2012; Garrison et al. 2012) 
found evidence of earlier phases. Structure M7-1-Sub. 1 is an eastward-facing 
platform that may be contemporary with the El Diablo Group. Though delib- 
erately mutilated by the Maya, excavations recovered large pieces of modeled, 
painted stucco, similar in scale to the decorations on the Temple of the Night 
Sun. At a certain point, perhaps in the early fifth century Ap, this platform 
was destroyed and a major royal tomb constructed (Burial 16). This tomb was 
then covered by Str. M7-1-Sub. 2, a large platform decorated with three masks 
depicting Ux Yop Huun, the embodiment of royal headbands and highest office 
(Garrison 2012; Stuart 2012b) (figure 3.7). This platform was aligned along the 
exact same centerline and orientation as the Temple of the Night Sun, forming 
the termini of a roughly east-west axis that defined Early Classic El Zotz. 

The Maya deliberately destroyed the central mask of Str. M7-1-Sub. 2, 
presumably to reenter the royal tomb before burying the structure. The 
new construction at the site was a major amplification of the platform (Str. 
M7-1-4th), and eventually formed the base of the first pyramidal building 
at this location (Str. M7-1-3rd). The pyramid had an inset staircase, flanked 
by large apron-molding architectural tiers. The Maya began building central 
ancillary additions and expanding this pyramid, creating a low platform with 
an outset staircase that eventually ran in to the preexisting inset steps. One of 
these additions was partially dismantled to insert the tomb of an elite individ- 
ual (Burial 25), buried with four Early Classic vessels (Garrison and Houston, 
chapter 13, this volume; Scherer, chapter 12, this volume). 

The final construction at this site was the so-called Pyramid of the Wooden 
Lintel (Str. M7-1-1st). Its name comes from a carved wooden lintel that was 
looted in the 1970s and identified by Ian Graham in the collections of the 
Denver Art Museum. Graham was able to match the cut on the lintel to 
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fragments found still iz situ, and the piece was later repatriated to Guatemala, 
where it resides in the national museum. This is the earliest-known, carved 
wooden lintel in the Maya Lowlands, predating the famous examples from 
Tikal. The temple itself has three chambers, appearing very similar in plan to 
Tikal Temple I. The lintel depicts a Maya ruler and the associated text names 
him and his parents (Houston 2008a). Stylistically dated to the sixth century 
AD, this may depict the last great Early Classic king of El Zotz, before the 
Pa’ka’n dynasty fell on hard times, perhaps in the wake of the defeat of Tikal 
by the Snake dynasty (Martin and Grube 2008:28-31). 


CONCLUSIONS 

The sites of the Early Classic period in the Buenavista Valley participated in 
a number of pan-Lowland developments, such as the creation of polychrome 
pottery and the adoption of divine, dynastic kingship. However, three dis- 
tinct local adaptations are worth highlighting. First, the transition to the Early 
Classic period saw a major change in building locations in the valley land- 
scape as the elites moved to higher ground following the abandonment of El 
Palmar. Strained environmental conditions and competition from an emerg- 
ing Tikal kingdom may have factored into the decision to leave El Palmar 
and move up onto the escarpment. Relocating into the hills provided greater 
natural defenses for the elites in the region. Complementing the relocation to 
the escarpment above El Zotz was, as a second major adjustment, the emer- 
gence of the Ра'Ка'п dynasty. Evidence from El Palmar suggests that the king- 
dom existed as a centralized power with a clear urban plan during the Late 
Preclassic period (Doyle 2013b). However, while El Palmar remained impor- 
tant symbolically after its abandonment, El Zotz became the center of dynas- 
tic activity beginning in the fourth century aD. This is seen in the undisturbed 
royal tomb found in 2010 and the iconography of a founding couple associated 
with the funerary Temple of the Night Sun constructed over the interment 
(Houston, Newman, Roman, and Garrison 2015). The dynasty expanded its 
power across the local landscape with the appropriation of the sacred hilltop 
of Bejucal as a royal residence (Garrison et al. 2016) and renewed activity at 
El Palmar, including an elite burial in front of the Triadic Pyramid (Doyle 
2013b; Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume). Architectural construc- 
tions from this period, such as Str. F8-1 at El Diablo and Str. 56-то at Bejucal, 
were modest in terms of their size, while a greater emphasis was placed on 
the ornate stucco decoration of these early buildings, reflecting the artistry 
controlled by the ruling family. 
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‘The final adjustment made during the Early Classic period was the aban- 
donment of the El Diablo and El Tejón Groups towards the end of the Early 
Classic period. Renovations to the buildings at these sites were incomplete, 
but the abandonment does not seem to have been sudden. Neither conflict 
nor climate change appears to have motivated the relocation to the valley 
floor. The reorganization of the royal court at El Zotz may have been related 
to the arrival of Sihyaj K’ahk in the Maya Lowlands. A vessel lid from Burial 
д at El Diablo has probable connections to the Teotihuacan ojo de reptil 
motif (Newman et al. 2015:103-105), and the tomb probably dates to around 
the time of the Teotihuacan entrada in AD 378 (Stuart 2000). Once Sihyaj 
Kahk installed a new ruler at Tikal and began expanding that city’s influ- 
ence, the central and southern Maya Lowlands entered a period of general 
peace, almost like a pax tikalensis. Without the threat of immediate hostilities, 
the Ра'Ка'п elites were comfortable in relocating the seat of royal authority 
to an area where expansion was possible and resources could be more easily 
obtained. After the relocation, much of the major architecture at El Zotz was 
constructed and the dynasty reached its Classic-period peak. 
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Contemporary understandings of Late Classic Maya 
polities are guided by two major models. One empha- 
sizes the performative aspects of Maya kingship, the 
religious nature of political authority, and the centrality 
of royal courts rather than administrative bureaucra- 
cies in the operation of Classic kingdoms (Inomata and 
Houston 2001). The other model, potentially compat- 
ible with the first, posits that a few kings headed alli- 
ance networks that incorporated other polities great 
and small. During the Late Classic period, geopoliti- 
cal struggles between two such hegemonic powers— 
the Mut dynasty of Tikal and the Snake dynasty of 
Calakmul—shaped the fortunes of less powerful poli- 
ties (Martin and Grube 1994, 2008). Among these was 
the Pa’ka’n kingdom, which encompassed the larger 
site of El Zotz and the minor centers of Bejucal and 
La Avispa. Recent research at El Zotz offers insights 
into how the political strategies of the Mut and Snake 
rulers worked in practice on a local level. 

A dearth of inscriptions at El Zotz and explicit ref- 
erences to it at other centers make it difficult to offer 
detailed proposals about Pa’ka’n rulers’ activities during 
the Late Classic period, from ca. AD 550 to 850. It is 
not even certain that a Pa’ka’n dynasty ruled continu- 
ously at the site, especially during the eighth century 
(see below). Nevertheless, archaeological evidence 
from the site—architectural, lithic, environmental, and 
ceramic—makes it clear that elite activity was ongoing, 
and allows the kingdom’s Late Classic history to be 
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sketched out in general terms. El Zotz's geographical position (figure 1.1)— 
situated between the territories of Tikal and the Snake kingdom ally El Perú- 
Waka’, on the north edge of the Buenavista Valley, a natural travel route across 
the uplands of northern Peten—is key both to interpreting these data and 
to considering their implications for the political strategies of Classic Maya 
hegemonic powers. 


ELITE CONSTRUCTIONS IN THE EARLY LATE CLASSIC PERIOD 


‘The first major episodes of monumental construction during the Late 
Classic period, as early as AD 550, modified existing precincts in El Zotz’s 
regal-ritual center (figure 1.5). Early Late Classic monumental works docu- 
mented by the Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz (PAEZ) included new con- 
structions at the Acropolis and the Five Temples Group. A multi-courtyard 
compound at the northern edge of the El Zotz site core, the Acropolis is pre- 
sumed to have been the residence of the Pa’ka’n royal family and the spatial 
center of courtly life (Newman et al. 2012). The Five Temples Group, south- 
west of the Acropolis, was a major public space covering about 7,700 m". It 
is bounded on the north and south by pyramids (Strs. L8-8 and L8-13); on 
the east by a line of lower buildings, perhaps shrines in the Late Classic (Strs. 
L8-9 to L8-11, and L8-19 to L8-20); and on the west by a residential patio 
group composed of Strs. K8-1 to K8-6 (Garrido López 2014). 

In the Acropolis (figure 4.1), an early phase of Str. Lz-1 was built that con- 
sisted of a platform about 3 m high and 5o m long from north to south. The 
associated radiocarbon date of AD 532-650 (88.4 percent probability) is con- 
sistent with associated Mo’-phase ceramics (table т.т; Czapiewska-Halliday et 
al., chapter 8, this volume; Walker 2009). This stage of the building covered 
an earlier phase, perhaps Early Classic in date, represented by a low wall of 
worked stones with traces of stucco (figure 4.2). Prior to the construction of 
the Mo’-phase platform, a new stucco floor was laid down in front of the 
older building. A Saxche-Palmar orange polychrome sherd (figure 4.3) recov- 
ered from the fill of this floor bears the partial royal title &u2u/-Pa'ka^n [аја] 
(“holy Pa'ka'n [lord]"), confirming the existence of a royal court at El Zotz in 
the late sixth or early seventh century ap (Marroquín et al. 2011:27). 

The same period saw new activity in the Five Temples Group. The major 
structures of the complex are currently under investigation, but their north- 
south orientation is consistent with that of the Late Classic pyramids Strs. 
M3-1 and 17-и, and differs from that of El Zotz's Early Classic temples. 
Excavations revealed an intrusive cist burial (El Zotz Burial 3) in the plaza 
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Ficure 4.1. Map of the El Zotz Acropolis (map by T. Garrison). 


floor in front of Str. K8—2 (Cambranes 2009:175-176). The grave contained the 
skeleton of an adult, probably male and over 50 years of age (Scherer, chapter 
12, this volume), together with four monochrome slipped vessels—a vase, two 
bowls, and a plate—assigned to the Mo’ phase (figure 4.4). Ceramics recov- 
ered from stratigraphically subsequent lots were also Mo’, while earlier layers 
contained only Early Classic sherds. Sounding pits excavated in and around 
the residential group west of the Five Temples Group recovered substantial 
amounts of Mo- and Caal-phase ceramics, indicating that the complex was 
occupied throughout the Late Classic period. In all likelihood, the buildings 
of this group were expanded during the seventh century AD, following Burial 
3. This possibility, however, remains to be tested through future excavations. 


EARLY SEVENTH-CENTURY KINGS AND THE CULT OF THE WAY 


More than 30 polychrome vessels—most with red backgrounds, looted from 
the area of El Zotz and sold on the black market during the 1970s—depict 
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Ficure 4.2. Profile of excavations tunnel in Str. L7-1 (drawing by J. L. Garrido). 


frightening, frequently zoomorphic, supernatural beings called way (see 
Houston and Stuart 1989). Epigraphic, stylistic, and compositional data com- 
bine to suggest that these vessels were produced at El Zotz near the beginning 
of the seventh century and that this city was the first to depict and label such 
beings (Houston 2008a). Their dedicatory texts typically substitute what would 
otherwise be read PAKA’N-na (раат) for the third person ergative pronoun 
U (и, “his, her, its”), and several of the vessels are labeled as belonging to Pa'ka'n 
lords. Instrumental Neutron Activation Analysis (INAA) confirms that they 
were produced using the same clay sources as domestic vessels recovered from 
the El Zotz site area (Ronald Bishop, personal communication 2012). 

Bearing names like “Eyeball Deer” and “Fire-Nosed Peccary,” way may have 
been perceived as evil omens, personifications of illness, dangerous beings who 
could be controlled by magic, or some combination of the three (Houston 
and Inomata 2009:208). Way could “belong” to gods, individual kings or, most 
often, royal dynasties (the relevant expression is u way, “[it is] the way of . . .”). 
Vessels cataloguing and portraying way achieved importance in elite social set- 
tings during the seventh and eighth centuries, especially at Altar de Sacrificios 
and in the Mirador Basin. Even today, traditions of similar creatures, like the 

"Spine Man” (chix winik) and the “Sucking Monkey” (zz’umax), persist among 
some Mayan speakers (Aulie and de Aulie 1978:3; Hull 2005:111). As noted by 
Houston, the red-background vessels from El Zotz, however, mark the first 
appearance of way beings in Maya ceramic art. They point out the Pa’ka’n 
kings as ideological pioneers who asserted their power through fell beings in 
addition to more mundane political and military claims. 
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Ficure 4.3. Sherd with the El Zotz royal title kuhul Pa’ka’n fajaw] (drawing by N. Carter). 


This corpus of vessels names at least nine distinct owners plus two of their 
parents, the mother and father of two different individuals (figure 4.5). One 
name, Chich’ Ti'is Chan [.. . ] Kab Yopaat Chak Nutz Bahlam, appears on 
several vessels. Another, Chak [ . . . ] Ahk, is the namesake of other Pakan 
or EARSPOOL kings named on the Canberra Vessel and El Zotz Lintel 1 
(see Houston et al., chapter 1, this volume). His mother was a “holy lady, the 
lady of Pakan” (Fubul ixik, ix pa’ka’n). Still a third individual bears a title, 
Bolon Chan K'in, also attested on an El Zotz-style vase found at Uaxactun (see 
below). Four vessel owners are called “Pakan lords" (pa'£a'n аја) or “holy 
Pa'ka'n lords” (kuhul раат ajaw); one is a “holy ‘Earspool [lord]" (K'UHUL- 
[EARSPOOL |). Several of the vessels emphasize their owners’ youth with 
titles like kelem (“young man") or jun winikha’b ajaw (“twenty-year lord”; 
a lord in his first 20 years of life), consistent with a role as gifts marking 
entrance into young manhood (Houston 2009:165). 
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FIGURE 4.4. El Zotz Burial 3 , scale in ro cm increments 
(drawing by Z. Hruby). 


Most unprovenanced, El Zotz-style vessels correspond to the Mo’ ceramic 
phase, ca. AD 550—700 (table 8.1; see Czapiewska-Halliday et al., chapter 8, 
this volume). Despite strong stylistic and paleographic similarities, there 
are definite stylistic differences between nine of the 10 vessels that bear the 
names of their owners and the rest, whose dedicatory texts break off after a 
description of the vessel (usually u jay, yuk'ib, “his clay vessel, his drinking- 
instrument”). Vessels without personal names tend to have red backgrounds, 
and their inscriptions frequently exhibit resist techniques or multiple coats of 
paint, yielding contrasting colors in the hieroglyphs. Often, though not always, 
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FiGURE 4.5. Names and titles from ro unprovenanced El Zotz—style 
polychrome vessels (drawings by М. Carter). 


the proportions and lines of text and image are somewhat crude. Those with 
names rarely feature multicolored glyphs (the red-background, resist-painted 
K3924, numbered in a system of rollouts devised by Justin Kerr, is an excep- 
tion), the texts instead being painted directly onto the background or filled 
with a single shade of red. These vessels’ background colors and the subject 
matter of their scenes are more varied than is the case for the majority of those 
without personal names. 

At least two schools or generations of artists can thus be posited for the El 
Zotz-style polychrome tradition, and most of the vessels with personal names 
appear to be later in date than many of those without them. The implication 
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is that most of the nine individuals named on those vases were alive during 
a single, relatively narrow window of time—conservatively, ca. AD 600 to 650 
(de Carteret 2013). If each of the five bearing the title ajaw ог kubul ajaw 
ruled at El Zotz during that period, they would have enjoyed an average reign 
of то years, a little more than half of the average for kings of Tikal (19.3 tuns 
or 19.03 365-day years) between AD 426 and 768 (Culbert 1991:109). A better 
possibility is that members of the royal family other than current rulers and 
crown princes were entitled to call themselves pa'ka'n ajaw and to receive or 
commission polychrome vessels. Counting only kubul аја as rulers during 
the proposed second generation of polychrome artists yields an average reign 
of 16.6 years, closer to the figure for Tikal. The order in which those kings 
ruled, however, cannot yet be determined. 


MONUMENTAL FLORESCENCE AT EL ZOTZ 
IN THE MID-EIGHTH CENTURY AD 


Monumental constructions during the Caal ceramic phase—broadly 
supposed to correspond to the period from ca. AD 700 to 850 (table 8.1)— 
transformed built landscapes in the core of El Zotz and on its periphery. With 
the aid of radiocarbon dating, modal ceramic analysis, stratigraphic data, and 
epigraphic evidence from other Maya sites, it is possible to narrow the dates of 
the most ambitious projects down to between ca. AD 725 and 800. These proj- 
ects followed an apparent hiatus in monumental works during the late seventh 
and early eighth centuries. They included multiple construction episodes at 
and near the Acropolis that increased the volume of many of its structures 
and added a third patio group (the Northwest Courtyard) to its western end. 
The Early Classic versions of Strs. L7-8 and L7-9, which form the eastern 
border of Courtyard 2, were partially demolished and covered over with new, 
stuccoed platforms that likely supported perishable buildings. Later, builders 
renovated the platform floor and added a staircase to its west side (Newman 
and Menéndez 2012:143). 

Likewise, the platform of Str. L7-1 was partially dismantled and then doubled 
in size during this period (Marroquín et al. 2011:51-53). As the new phase of the 
building was being finished, a cist grave was cut in the plaza floor on its east- 
west axis, and the body of an adult (El Zotz Burial 5) interred (figure 4.6). The 
deceased was probably male, between 21 and 50 years of age, and exhibited both 
dental modification (notching in the front teeth) and perhaps tabular oblique 
cranial deformation (Scherer, chapter 12, this volume). The body was placed with 
the head oriented to the north, a common pattern in burials at El Zotz (Stephen 
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Ficure 4.6. El Zotz Burial s, scale in 5 cm increments (drawing by S. Houston). 


Houston, personal communication, 2010). A single, small vessel was deposited 
just northeast of the head. The skeleton was found poorly preserved, but the 
positions of the surviving bones suggest the body was deposited in a seated 
position with the arms flexed toward the thoracic area, perhaps indicating that it 
was bundled at the time of burial. If so, it could have been kept in such a condi- 
tion for some time while Str. L7-1 was being completed. A fragment of carbon 
recovered from the burial must have originally come from one of the cut floors, 
since its date—AD 325—475 (77.6 percent probability)—is potentially centuries 
earlier than that of the dismantled phase of L7-1 (see above). 

Structure L7-2, an Early Classic platform adjacent to Str. L7-24 to the east, 
was also covered by a new construction phase during the Caal ceramic period. 
Another burial (Burial 8) of an elite male, more than 50 years old at death, 
was found under the Late Classic platform of Str. L7-2 (figure 4.7). Like the 
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Ficure 4.7. El Zotz Burial 8 (drawing by E. Marroquín). 


occupant of Burial 5, this individual displayed tabular oblique cranial defor- 
mation, but had probably lost all his teeth by the time he died. The arms and 

legs were flexed as if the body had been wrapped when interred, and again 

the head was oriented to the north. Three vessels—a cylindrical vase, a tripod 

plate, and a small bowl set inside the plate—were placed just west of the body. 
The frontal and both parietal bones of the skull exhibited discoloration caused 

by exposure to intense heat, which occurred—presumably in a ritual context— 
prior to burial, while the skull was still articulated with the neck vertebrae 

(Scherer, chapter 12, this volume). 

Other eighth-century architectural modifications reveal a concern with 
restricting and monitoring access to the Acropolis. The floor of a small patio 
at the southwest corner of Courtyard 1 was renovated twice, and the access- 
way between Strs. L7-1 and L7-6 was narrowed. A carbon sample from the fill 
beneath the first of Courtyard 1’s two renovation floors dates to between aD 
680 and 881, but the presence of Caal ceramics restricts this range to between 
AD 680 and 830 (table 1.1). To the east, a long, vaulted passage ran beneath Str. 
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17-9 and an expanded version of L7-8, presenting a highly restricted entrance to 
Courtyard 2. While the Early Classic phase of L7-2 had offered relatively open 
access to Courtyard 1 from the north, its remodeled form included wide door- 
jambs that limited access and visibility. Recent investigations of Str. L7-7 suggest 
that passage between the two courtyards of the Acropolis may also have been 
restricted by mid-eighth-century constructions, with traffic channeled through 
the rooms of L7-7. The eastern Courtyard 2 could thus have served as a more 
private, domestic space for the Pa’ka’n royal family, with the larger and more 
accessible Courtyard 1 the scene of courtly gatherings (Newman et al. 2012). 

Towards the end of the Caal phase, a new courtyard group, the Northwest 
Courtyard, was added to the west of the existing Acropolis (figure 5.1; Newman 
and Menéndez 2012:168-169). Basal platforms in this new group were built 
in a single construction phase—later modified during the Terminal Classic 
period (see Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume)—and probably supported 
perishable superstructures. The artifact assemblage recovered from excavations 
in the Northwest Courtyard suggest that it, like the Acropolis, was a domestic 
group inhabited by sociopolitical elites. The Late Classic architecture of the 
group supports this hypothesis: while it lacked masonry superstructures, its 
platforms were solidly built, using dressed limestone blocks of regular size, 
and its eighth-century floors are thick and well preserved. 

In the East Group, a new phase of Str. M7-2 was built during the eighth 
century. A new stucco plaza floor followed this construction, and a low (~0.35 
m), stone platform of undetermined function was built in front of the pyramid. 
Excavations during the 2012 field season revealed that a set of three ancil- 
lary platforms was built in stages on the front of Str. My7-1 (Garrison et al. 
2012:59—65). First, the central platform, at the foot of the pyramid’s stairway, 
was built to a height of about 0.25 т, with a niche housing the upper part of 
a blank stela. This first phase was stratigraphically subsequent to an old stucco 
floor laid down over leveled bedrock, but prior to a second stucco floor in front 
of Str. M7-1, which may well correspond to the new plaza floor encountered 
near Str. M7-1. Later, the central platform was raised to 1.1 m high, covering 
the stela; the platforms flanking it, which also stand about a meter tall but 
appear to have been built in a single phase, may date to this same construction 
event (figure 4.8). 

Based on ceramic evidence —admittedly equivocal, since strongly diagnos- 
tic types like Pabellon Molded-carved or Ik’-style cream polychromes were 
not found in the fill—the first phase could correspond to the middle of the 
eighth century, while the second phase might date to the turn of the ninth. 
Fragments of ceramic censers recovered from the basal platforms may indicate 
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Ficure 4.8. (a) Plan and (b) profile of Str. M7-1 (map by Т. Garrison, drawing by 
T. Garrison and A. de Carteret). 


that the whole pyramid served as an object of public adoration at the end of 
the Late Classic period, rather than as a venue for less-accessible rituals car- 
ried out inside its superstructure. 

At the other end of the East Causeway, immediately south of the 
Acropolis, the inhabitants of El Zotz erected Str. L7-11, a terraced pyramid 
with a central staircase and temple superstructure (figure 4.9). With a foot- 
print of almost 1,300 m? and a platform approximately 20 m high, L7-11 is 
the tallest building at El Zotz, and its superstructure and roofcomb would 
have raised it to an even more impressive height. Yet investigations of the 
multiple looter tunnels penetrating its base indicate that the pyramid was 
constructed in a relatively short period of time—conceivably even in a single, 
if complicated, building episode punctuated by the deposition of prepara- 
tory floors and ritual caches. There are no buried superstructures, and the 
pyramid underwent only minor modifications after its initial construction 
(Arredondo Leiva et al. 2008). 

Str. L7-11 was built over a crevice in the bedrock in which a deposit of sand 
and Caal-phase ceramics had accumulated, perhaps washed in by rains. The 
builders packed this crevice with fill and laid down a series of leveling floors 
and a stuccoed basal platform before constructing the first terrace. Excavations 
in the fill between the final and penultimate floors of the basal platform 
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FiGUnE 4.9. Plan of Str. L7-11 temple (drawing by N. Carter). 


revealed a ritual cache contained in two small, outflaring bowls placed lip to 
lip. One of the bowls was a red-and-orange bichrome, the other a Zacatal 
Cream Polychrome painted with a basketweave pattern. They contained two 
plaques of muscovite, a drill-carved greenstone figurine pendant, and some 
fragments of unidentified animal bone (figure 4.10). Offerings of marine ori- 
gin were also included in the cache: a polished Spondy/us-shell pendant and 46 
shark teeth probably belonging to a single individual of the genus Carcharinus 
(Arredondo Leiva et al. 2008:77-84; Blankenship 2012:9). 

Since no fallen vault stones were found, the superstructure's lintel and roof 
were likely made of wood. All the walls are standing and well preserved. Its 
floor plan included a single front entrance and two tandem rooms connected 
by a central doorway. The two rooms were between тт and 12 m long, but only 
80 and 89 cm deep; a central niche stretching the whole height of the rear 
wall was 2.35 m wide and 0.98 m deep. The same back wall supported a stone 
roofcomb, now collapsed. The roofcomb’s mass may have caused the builders 
some anxiety, since they buttressed the back wall at some point after its initial 
construction. The addition increased the wall’s thickness by half, from ~2 to 

~3 m, nearly three times that of the building’s other walls. The temple's floors 
were renovated twice during its use-life, and a layer of charcoal found on top 
of the uppermost floor suggests that the building's perishable elements burned 
sometime after the second renovation (Arredondo Leiva et al. 2008:85). 

A carbon sample recovered from the fill of the basal platform, associated 
with a dedicatory cache, yielded a date of AD 666—780 (74.1 percent probability; 
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Ficure 4.10. Contents of Str. L7-11 foundational cache (photo by S. Houston). 


table т.т). A second sample, from the residue of the proposed burning event, 
returned a date range between aD 672 and 879. However, since the nature of 
the carbon was indeterminate, these dates may simply correspond to the age 
of the construction material that made up the temple’s perishable elements. 
Sherds recovered from the crevice below the basal platform include a few so- 
called Ik’-style fragments. Characterized by cream backgrounds, expertly exe- 
cuted scenes of dancers or courtiers wearing elaborate masks or headdresses, 
and rich pink and purple paints and washes applied to figures and glyphs, Ik- 
style ceramics are believed to have been produced in the area of Motul de San 
José beginning around Ap 725 (Kerr 1989:32; Halperin and Foias 2010:396; Just 
et al. 2012:54-66; Tokovinine and Zender 2012:43). 

A contemporary monumental construction consisting of two adjoining 
plazas—the North Group, or Las Palmitas—was built on a hilltop 1 km 
north of the East Group (figure 4.11; Carter and Gutiérrez Castillo 2011, 20124, 
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Ficure 4.11. Map of the Las Palmitas Group (map by Т. Garrison). 


2012b). Las Palmitas’s eastern plaza is bounded on the north by a pyramid 
(Str. M3-1) and smaller, associated buildings, including a raised tomb at the 
pyramid’s southeast corner (Str. M3-3). Long, low buildings (Strs. M3-5 and 
M3-9) face the plaza on the southern and western sides. Abutting the plaza to 
the west is an elevated patio group delimited on the eastern and western sides 
by multi-roomed buildings (Strs. M3-6 and M3-7) believed to comprise an 
elite residence. A platform projecting south from this patio group likely served 
both as the access route for Las Palmitas’s ritual and residential facilities and 
as the setting for humbler, perishable constructions. 

Almost all the masonry buildings at Las Palmitas were erected in the same, 
single construction phase, with only minor later changes. Excavations to 
bedrock and the cleaning and documentation of looter tunnels produced no 
clear evidence of earlier structures on the hilltop, although a few cut blocks 
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with coats of red stucco and abundant household trash including high-status 
ceramic fragments were present in the architectural fill. Indeed, construction 
must have been rapid: the eastern plaza floor extends underneath both Str. 
M3-1 and the eastern edge of the platform below Str. M3-7. However, the 
western edge of the floor under the latter platform was never smoothed or 
finished. The patio platform was therefore built up soon after the plaza floor 
was laid down, in keeping with a coherent plan for the group's layout. Ik’-style 
sherds were recovered from the patio fill, indicating a terminus post quem for 
the group of about АР 725. 

While the primary tomb in Str. M3-1—if such existed—has so far escaped 
detection by legitimate and illegitimate excavators alike, an auxiliary burial 
under the eastern edge of the pyramid platform was disturbed by looters in 
the 1970s or 1980s. The looters left behind a neat pile of fragmentary long 
bones and the fragments of a broken but nearly complete orange polychrome 
bowl decorated with circles and vertical lines. A dedicatory cache discovered 
in the fill on the structure’s axis contained partially burned plant resins, per- 
haps used as incense, and the disarticulated vertebrae of a big feline. 

Both the plaza floors at Las Palmitas were renovated once, as were the 
upper floors of Strs. M3-5 and M3-9; the western landing of Str. M3-7 was 
renovated twice during its period of use. Structure M3-3, a low, pyramidal 
tomb, is stratigraphically subsequent to the second eastern plaza floor. With 
a vaulted, masonry crypt and thick coats of stucco on its floor and exte- 
rior, Str. M3-3 must have been built in the late eighth or early ninth cen- 
tury, before the shortages of labor and materials that characterize Terminal 
Classic constructions at El Zotz (see Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume). 
Looters left behind only a few teeth and phalanges, together with some 
sherds not securely assignable to the tomb’s construction, making more pre- 
cise dating impossible. 


BEJUCAL IN THE LATE CLASSIC PERIOD 


Bejucal, too, consists of two adjoining architectural groups, although its 
internal layout differs from that of Las Palmitas (figure 1.3). Bejucal underwent 
extensive remodeling during the Late Classic period, but, pending detailed 
ceramic studies and additional carbon dating, it is not yet possible to say when 
every structure was built (Garrison et al. 2016). Those Late Classic remodel- 
ing events which are well dated appear, on the basis of ceramic evidence, to 
have been roughly contemporaneous with the major construction projects at 
the Acropolis and Las Palmitas. Late Classic renovations of uncertain date 
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include the final phase of the mortuary pyramid Str. S6-10, in Bejucal’s south- 
eastern courtyard, and the deposition of a second patio floor there. Following 
the floor renovation, Str. 56-8, across the plaza from Str. S6-10, was erected in 
a single construction phase. 

In the northwestern patio group, Str. S6-4, a low-range building, was 
probably remodeled around ap 720. The date is based on a Zacatal Cream 
Polychrome bowl recovered from a cist burial (Bejucal Burial 5) incorporated 
into the new construction. This vessel, painted with a design reminiscent of 
jaguar spots, is almost identical to one found in another bedrock cist burial 
at Tikal (Burial 80) dated to around ap 720 (Becker 1999:99—100; Culbert 
1993:figure 60a; Garrison et al. 2016). The final phase of the palatial Str. S6-1 
(S6-1-1st) may date to about the same time or later in the eighth century: an 
Ik’-style polychrome sherd recovered from a looter tunnel and correspond- 
ing to this phase places the construction after AD 725. Late Classic ampli- 
fication of Str. 56-2, a platform attached to Str. 56-1, probably belongs to 
the same construction event. Str. S6-5, another palatial building across the 
courtyard from those structures, was probably remodeled around the same 
time, with its new platform covering two earlier buildings. Str. S6-5's inte- 
rior spaces continued to be modified over the eighth century, with formerly 
open galleries being divided into smaller, less-accessible rooms (Garrison et 
al. 2016). In contrast to palatial facilities at Las Palmitas and in the El Zotz 
site core, Bejucal appears to have been largely abandoned by the end of the 
Late Classic period. 


RURAL POPULATIONS IN THE EL ZOTZ AREA 

According to survey work, the commoner population—the great major- 
ity of people who did not belong to the sociopolitical elite and supported 
themselves at a household level through subsistence farming and domestic 
craft production—does not appear to have been densely clustered around 
the El Zotz site core at any point in the Late Classic period. Instead, while 
there are some non-elite household groups on the valley floor near the regal- 
ritual center, Late Classic commoner households appear to have been widely 
dispersed (Garrison and Garrido López 2012). Rural houselots have been 
identified in the uplands: in the hills west of Bejucal, and on the slopes 
and ridges bounding the Buenavista Valley on the north side. Other Late 
Classic farming households settled the valley floor east of the El Zotz site 
core, sometimes reoccupying mound groups that had been constructed cen- 
turies earlier. 
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Palynological and carbon data from the El Zotz Aguada, analyzed Ьу 
Timothy Beach, Sheryl Luzzadder-Beach, and Stephen Bozarth Beach et al., 
chapter 7, this volume; (Bozarth 2010; Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017) shed light 
on the environmental history of the site and region. For most of the Early 
Classic period, the landscape surrounding El Zotz was largely cleared of for- 
est cover and planted in maize, with copal (Protium; see Beach et al., chapter 7, 
this volume) the only trees present in any abundance (Garrison 2012). Forests 
recovered to an extent around the beginning of the Late Classic period, indi- 
cating a decline in cultivation and either a decrease in the Pa’ka’n kingdom's 
population or an overall shift in settlement far away from the site core. The 
farming population evidently increased again starting no later than the latter 
part of the seventh century, coincident with the Caal ceramic phase. Maize 
and squash were intensively cultivated, while tree species were cleared and 
burned except for pine and copal. That these trees were managed instead of 
being cut down can be explained by their economic significance. Fast-growing 
pine trees would have provided resinous wood for fuel and torches, while more 
mature timber would have been useful in construction. The ancient Maya used 
copal resin as an incense in rituals, as an encaustic binder for pigments (Stross 
1997), and perhaps in the production of “Maya blue” paint (Arnold et al. 2008). 

Excavation data from the intersite zone between El Zotz and El Palmar 
are consistent with this reconstruction of events. Of the eight rural, presum- 
ably commoner houselots in that region probed in 2010, four showed clear 
ceramic evidence of Caal-phase occupation, three of which had architec- 
tural roots in the Late Preclassic or Early Classic period (Garrison, Garrido 
López et al. 2011; Garrison and Garrido López 2012). No evidence has yet 
been found for Late Classic occupation at La Avispa. However, a new, non- 
royal elite residential compound—the La Tortuga Group—was constructed 
in between Las Palmitas and the El Zotz site core, apparently during the 
Caal phase. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER POLITIES 

While explicit references to an alliance are lacking, epigraphic and mate- 
rial cultural evidence suggests that El Zotz and its neighbor Uaxactun may 
have been allied with the Snake kingdom at the beginning of the Late 
Classic period. The king depicted on Lintel 1 from Structure M7-1 was the 
son of a Pa’ka’n ruler and a lady whose title of Sak Wayis ties her to the 
Mirador Basin (Grube 2008:228-229). As noted above, the way theme devel- 
oped at El Zotz was important to elites in southern Campeche in the eighth 
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century aD. A Late Classic vessel with a hieroglyphic inscription naming а 
Pa’ka’n king was excavated near El Peri-Waka’, an important Calakmul ally 
and the nearest large site to the west of El Zotz (Fabiola Quiroa, personal 
communication, 2008). 

Connections to El Perá-Waka' may be evident on a more quotidian level. 
Many of the Late Classic bifacial projectile points excavated at El Zotz were 
made of chert believed to come from the El Peri-Waka region (Hruby, chap- 
ter 9, this volume). Moreover, at both royal precincts and the non-royal La 
Tortuga Group, Chaquiste Impressed serving basins are much more common 
during the Caal ceramic phase than their Chinja Impressed equivalents, plac- 
ing Caal-phase El Zotz in the “western supercomplex” of Peten ceramic tra- 
ditions identified by Donald Forsyth (2003:665; Rice and Forsyth 2004:32). 
The Chaquiste basins from El Zotz are of the same variety typical of Late 
Classic El Perá-Waka' and La Joyanca, with impressions made in a band of 
clay applied to the outer surface of the vessel, in contrast to the thickened- 
band varieties excavated at Zapote Bobal to the south (Forné 2008; see 
also Czapiewska-Halliday et al., chapter 8, this volume). Since the El Zotz 
Chaquiste Impressed basins sampled by INAA were produced using the 
same clay sources as the ash-tempered polychromes and utilitarian redwares 
excavated from Late Classic contexts at the site, they were likely local manu- 
factures rather than imports (Ronald Bishop, personal communication, 2012). 
The ceramic and lithic data, then, together suggest a cultural and economic 
orientation toward the west for both commoners and elites at El Zotz during 
at least the early and middle parts of the Caal period. 

The most convincing clue to friendly relations with Calakmul and its 
other allies, however, is a polychrome vase, the so-called Vase of the Initial 
Series (Carter 2015). Now in Guatemala’s Museo Nacional de Arqueología y 
Etnología, this object was excavated in 1931 from a tomb in Pyramid A-1 at 
Uaxactun and assigned to the Tepeu 1 ceramic phase, corresponding to Mo’ 
at El Zotz (Smith and Morley 1932). The painted scene on the vase depicts 
a seated ruler, flanked by attendants, receiving tribute from two subordinate 
lords and an anthropomorphic jaguar. Glyphic captions label the principal 
actors, and the dedicatory text around the vessel’s rim names its original 
owner: Bolon Chan K'in, a name or title also attributed to a Pa’ka’n king in 
the inscription on an unprovenanced vessel. No Emblem Glyph is present in 
the Vase of the Initial Series’s dedication, but it does feature the typically El 
Zotz-style substitution of PAKA'N-na for U. 

A long text in the scene on the vase recounts the celebration of the 7.5.0.0.0 
katun ending (January 2, 255 BC). The name of the agent, apparently the seated 
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king, reads K’uhul Аја Kan, “Holy Lord Snake.” Rather than an Emblem 
Glyph, this king takes the title e/k’in &aloomte (“eastern overlord”), an exceed- 
ingly rare title otherwise used once by a Calakmul lady who married into the 
Yaxchilan dynasty and once by a lord of Lamanai. The captions by the subor- 
dinate lords give their names and titles: the one in front, Kuk’ Chan (“Quetzal 
Snake”; see Houston 1984), is the sajal or local governor of an unspecified 
territory. Behind him is Yax Ajaw (“First Lord”), called Aj Chiik Nahb, “he 
of Chiik Nahb.” Chiik Nahb (“Coati Pool”) refers to the city of Calakmul or 
a precinct thereof (Stuart and Houston 1994). The Snake dynasty appears to 
have been based at Dzibanche during the Early Classic period, moving its 
court to Calakmul—previously the capital of another dynasty—during the 
mid-seventh-century reign of Yuknoom Che'n (Martin 2005; Stuart 2012c). The 
scene on the Vase of the Initial Series could thus present a kind of pseudo- 
historical charter for the Snake rulers’ suzerainty over other Maya lords and a 
precedent for their relocation to Calakmul. 

The very existence of the vase—produced at El Zotz, given to a Uaxactun 
lord, concerned with Calakmul and the Snake kingdoms hegemony—is hard 
to explain unless El Zotz and Uaxactun were both part of Calakmul’s sphere 
of influence during the early seventh century. The alliance may date to as 
early as AD 562, when the Snake king “Sky Witness” decisively defeated Tikal, 
beginning that site's 130-year monumental hiatus. In the years leading up to 
the war, some of Tikal’s former allies had come under the Snake kingdom's 
influence (Martin and Grube 2008:104). The royal marriage mentioned on El 
Zotz Lintel 1 could thus mark ће Pa'ka'n lords’ entry into that alliance. 

Later, in AD 695, a resurgent Tikal inflicted a military defeat on Calakmul, 
and the Tikal king Jasaw Chan K’awiil I set about restoring his kingdom's 
regional influence. Texts at Tikal record that Jasaw Chan K’awiil’s successor, 
Yik'in Chan K'awiil, continued his father’s conquests, attacking a site in the 
eastern part of the territory of El Perá-Waka' in ap 743. While there are no 
clear references to either a war or an alliance between Tikal and El Zotz 
in the mid-eighth century, effective control of the Buenavista Valley would 
seem to have been a prerequisite for the El Perá-Waka' campaign. How 
and when Tikal came to dominate the El Zotz region, however, remains an 
open question. 

‘There is only one secure reference to El Zotz in the inscriptions of any 
other site during the Late Classic period. Intriguingly in light of the Vase 
of the Initial Series, this reference, first noted by Stephen Houston (2008a:3; 
2008b:7), appears on Uaxactun Stela 2. Erected in AD 751 to celebrate the 
9.16.0.0.0 katun ending, the monument records a Uaxactun king’s visit to 
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“the Pa'ka'n place” (pa'&a'n nal). The relevant verb is fabayi, “he goes up.” 
T’abayi most often refers to the lifting or offering of ceramic vessels, but, as 
Houston notes, the verb’s second-most common use is to describe flight or 
exile in the context of war. Yet there is no indication of military action in 
the Stela 2 text, and the reference is probably to the Uaxactun king’s ascent 
of one of the many hills, temples, or architectural compounds in the El 
Zotz territory. 

A reference to a place named with the same undeciphered EARSPOOL 
logogram used by kings of El Zotz appears on Lintel 2 from Temple IV at 
Tikal. Two carved wooden lintels from that structure commemorate the mili- 
tary victories of Yikin Chan K’awiil: Lintel 3 deals with his attack on the 
El Perú-Waka' kingdom in 743, while Lintel 2 details an attack on Naranjo's 
territory in February of 744. According to its text, Yik'in Chan K'awiil first 
“went down from" (ehmey) an unidentified place called Sak Mook? [... ] 
al (SAK-MOOK?-?-la) and “arrived” (huli) on the same day at another 
unidentified site named Tuubal (tu-ba-la). The following day, a place called 
EARSPOOL and Wak Kabnal (6-KAB-NAL-la) “got brought down” ( jubuyi) 
at the hands of Yik'in Chan K'awiil's army, “at the cave of” or “in the territory 
of” (ти che'n) Naranjo’s patron god. Lintel 2 thus sketches out the geography of 
the region between Tikal and Naranjo. Sak Mook? [ . . . Jal is probably a place 
at or near Tikal itself, since another monument (Tikal Stela 5) calls the same 
place “the cave of” or “the territory of" Tikal’s mythic founder. Tuubal would 
have been farther east. It can have been no more than a day's rapid march from 
Naranjo or Tikal, probably on the frontier between the two larger kingdoms: 
Tikal may have controlled the site in this instance, but other inscriptions indi- 
cate marriages between Naranjo's kings and ladies from Tuubal. 

The paired EARSPOOL and Wak Kabnal place names remain to be inter- 
preted. In this context, the former toponym cannot designate El Zotz or a 
site close to it. It took Yik'in Chan K'awiil about two days to reach his target, 
and his stop at Tuubal confirms that he traveled eastward, whereas El Zotz 
would have been about a day's march from Tikal in the opposite direction. 
Wak Kabnal names a supernatural place (Tokovinine 2008:179), but, like other 
such toponyms, could also apply to a location on the physical landscape. Here, 
the reference must be to a real place and not a mythological place or a per- 
son, because Wak Kabnal is paired with EARSPOOL in a typical “star war” 
(jub?) expression (cf. Tokovinine 2008:178). Wak Kabnal, like Wak Minal at La 
Corona, could thus have been a shrine or sacred precinct belonging to a patron 
deity and named for a mythological site. This explanation is especially plau- 
sible in light of Lintel 2’s emphasis on the capture and display of enemy gods. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Data from El Zotz and Bejucal suggest that monumental construction at 
those sites during the Late Classic period happened mainly, though perhaps 
not exclusively, in intense, discrete bursts of activity more than through incre- 
mental, long-term accretion. Two such construction periods can be identified. 
‘The first, focused on the Acropolis, occurred during the Mo’ ceramic phase, 
before AD 650. The second took place sometime after AD 725 and was far 
more extensive, involving major modifications to two palatial precincts (the 
Acropolis and Bejucal), the foundation of a new ritual-residential group (Las 
Palmitas), and the construction of a massive new pyramid (Str. L7-11). Not all 
elite constructions fit neatly into these two periods—major constructions at 
the Acropolis and Las Palmitas, for instance, were followed by less ambitious 
renovations and additions—but the phases appear to be real. On present evi- 
dence, only the latter spike in construction corresponds to a clear increase in 
El Zotz’s rural population; during the earlier phase, some previously cultivated 
areas near the site core may have been abandoned long enough for the forest 
to partially recover. 

Seen in a historical, regional context, the architectural, ceramic, and epi- 
graphic data coincide suggestively with the changing geopolitical situation in 
the central Maya Lowlands over the course of the Late Classic period. The 
episodic nature of monumental and commoner household construction in 
the Pa'ka'n kingdom reflects its perilous position, caught between its mas- 
sive neighbor Tikal to the east and sites to the north and west allied with 
the Snake dynasty. When El Zotz was allied with an ascendant Calakmul, 
from the late AD 500s into the 700s, its rulers had access to the political and 
economic resources they needed to support ambitious building projects and 
a thriving ceramic and calligraphic school. On the other hand, events in the 
late sixth or early seventh century may have motivated some of the dynasty's 
subjects to relocate, leaving fallow fields behind them. 

By contrast, the turn of the eighth century, about the time of Jasaw Chan 
K'awiil Is revenge on Calakmul, seems to have been а leaner time for the 
Pa'ka'nlords. Based on the palynological record, commoner population around 
El Zotz began to grow again, yet construction in royal precincts slowed down 
considerably. Elites at El Zotz enjoyed another period of good fortune in 
the mid- to late eighth century AD, reflected in renewed royal construction 
projects. During this period, the Buenavista Valley's population was growing, 
fueled in part by personal and/or economic contacts with El Perá-Waka'. Yet 
by the end of the Late Classic period, either a majority of commoners liv- 
ing at El Zotz and producing ceramic vessels there had cultural ties to the 
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Uaxactun/Tikal area, or El Zotz obtained most of its serving basins through a 
Tikal-centered economic network, or (more likely) some combination of both 
situations was the case. 

The major question as regards relations between the Pa’ka’n and Mut kings 
in the eighth century is when and how El Zotz fell under Tikal’s sway. In the 
absence of historical texts, the archaeological evidence is ambiguous. So far, 
the ceramic data suggest that El Zotz’s rulers built little between about ap 
700 and the inception of the Ik’-style polychrome tradition around 725, fol- 
lowed by significant construction activity beginning sometime in the last three 
quarters of the eighth century. But did the Pa’ka’n court flourish in opposi- 
tion to Tikal between ca. 725—743, when a drive to the west by Tikal’s armies 
put an end to their independence and building projects? Do the ambitious 
constructions of the eighth century instead represent wealth newly available 
to the Pa’ka’n kings, the fruits of peace with Tikal? Or did a ruler of Tikal 
conquer El Zotz sometime before AD 743, then devote substantial resources to 
improving his new possession? ‘The absence of surviving Late Classic monu- 
mental inscriptions from the El Zotz region might lend support to this last 
possibility, although it does not mean such monuments never existed: Stela 2 
is a good candidate for a Late Classic monument, although whatever inscrip- 
tions it may have borne are completely destroyed. Unfortunately, radiocarbon, 
stratigraphic, and ceramic data are not precise enough to offer any firm clues. 

The correspondence presented here among architectural sequence, popula- 
tion, and the epigraphic records at El Zotz and other sites has implications 
for studies of Classic Maya politics and economics, especially with respect 
to smaller sites whose rulers were pawns in the geopolitical games of larger 
polities. The Late Classic rulers of El Zotz claimed sovereignty with the title 
of kubul pa'ka'n ajaw, at least during the Mo’ ceramic phase, and they glori- 
fied themselves and their ancestors with massive building projects during the 
subsequent Caal phase. Yet it is doubtful whether they ever exercised true 
autonomy during the Late Classic period. Instead, their moments of greatest 
material prosperity may have come when one of the central Lowlands’ two 
hegemonic states, Tikal and Calakmul, needed to use El Zotz to attack or 
contain the other. 
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Collapse, Continuity, Те Terminal Classic period in the southern Lowlands 
Change maybe the most widely known yet poorly understood 

epoch in ancient Maya archaeology. A long history 

El Zotz in the Terminal of both scholarly and popular fascination with the 
Classic Period “Classic Maya Collapse” yields a laundry list of pro- 

posed causes ranging from deforestation and drought 

to fatalistic calendrical systems and endemic warfare, 

Saran Newman, yet the potential explanations remain much the same 
Jose Luis Garripo, as those initially put forth by Thomas Gann and J. Eric 
AND NichoLas P. Carrer S. Thompson in 1931 (see Webster 2002:217-218). The 
cessation of certain characteristics of Classic-period 

courtly life, such as the institution of divine king- 

ship and its associated large-scale construction proj- 

ects, mass-produced fine polychrome pottery, erected 

and inscribed monuments, and elaborate tombs and 

burials (Navarro-Farr 2009:44; Sharer and Golden 

2004:41), which once served as identifying markers 

of the Terminal Classic, have been shown to inaccu- 

rately reflect the divergent trajectories of many Maya 

polities from the eighth and ninth centuries onward. 

Terminal Classic occupation of the northern Maya 

Lowlands, particularly the Puuc region, was marked 

by unparalleled population growth and architectural 

elaboration (Carmean and Sabloff 1996:317), while 

many Maya centers in the southern Lowlands that 

had declined by the end of the Late Classic period 

(Demarest et al. 1997:247-248) experienced a time 

of florescence during the “Terminal Classic period 
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occupation into the Postclassic or even colonial periods (Rice et al. 1998:208). 
In order to draw attention to these complexities characterizing the Maya area 
during the Terminal Classic period, archaeologists currently emphasize site- 
specific investigations aimed at identifying variability in regional patterns and 
local transitions (e.g., Demarest et al. 2004), rather than searching for uni- 
form explanations and ultimate causes. Such case-by-case studies highlight 
the diverse means by which individual cities or communities responded to 
sweeping natural and social changes, but can also run the risk of viewing the 
Maya Collapse as an unrelated mosaic of individual failures, which would 
be just as misleading as an overly broad description of this time. Examining 
this tumultuous period requires an investigation into the internal and external 
pressures faced by the Terminal Classic Maya, as well as an understanding of 
the cohesive or destabilizing effects of choices and actions at individual, local, 
and regional scales (Houston and Inomata 2009:295). 

Like many other polities in the southern Lowlands, Terminal Classic El 
Zotz (AD 850-1000) witnessed a sudden and distinctive rupture in sociopo- 
litical organization with the dissolution of divine kingship and its associ- 
ated royal court. However, this period at El Zotz also served as the eventual 
nadir of several centuries of gradual decline after the ancient kingdom’s Early 
Classic heyday. Although small-scale artisanal traditions, differences in social 
status, and trade networks of portable items were maintained into the Early 
Postclassic period, the intermittent investments in monumental art and archi- 
tecture that characterized the Late Classic period (see Carter et al., chapter 4, 
this volume) collapsed entirely. Completed architectural episodes at the site 
during the Terminal Classic are limited to small platforms and minor resi- 
dential modifications, while attempts at monumental construction activities 
were abandoned in an unfinished, interrupted state. The Terminal Classic at 
El Zotz represents the last gasp of dying traditions—an attempt to hold on 
to ways of life that eventually broke down and were later reconfigured as the 
self-sufficient household groups characterizing the Postclassic period at the 
site (see Kingsley and Gamez, chapter 6, this volume). 


THE “TERMINAL CLASSIC”: AN INDETERMINATE TERM 


In addition to the diversity of social, political, economic, and environmental 
transformations (whether failures or successes) that characterized the Maya 
world during the Terminal Classic, one of the major challenges to a better 
understanding of this epoch is that it remains poorly defined and variably 
dated. This is perhaps even increasingly the case, as scholars moving away 
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from monolithic causal factors tend to emphasize hyperlocal changes in social, 
political, and material evidence to identify and describe the Terminal Classic 
period on a case-by-case basis. 

Although it is clear that the drastic variations in Maya society among sites 
and regions prohibit an overarching definition, the label “Terminal Classic” 
can refer to a general developmental or devolutionary stage between the 
Classic and Postclassic periods, a locally significant chronological period, or 
a regional ceramic horizon. These temporal and culture-historical aspects of 
the Terminal Classic often overlap (Forsyth 2005:8), despite the fact that each 
component is further plagued by inexact definitions and characteristics. The 
date ranges considered as Terminal Classic, derived from dated inscriptions 
and/or radiocarbon results, can vary widely between AD 750 and 1050 (Aimers 
2007:331). Meanwhile, Terminal Classic ceramic phases are often indistinct 
and site-specific, showing considerable overlap with both Late Classic and 
Postclassic wares (especially in monochrome groups) and relying heavily 
on the presence of specific markers of imported or imitated types, such as 
molded-carved and fine orange pottery (Chase and Chase 2005:73—74; Forsyth 
2005:10; Willey et al. 1967:301-303). Finally, correlations among the varied 
meanings applied to the so-called Terminal Classic are rarely conclusive. At 
Uaxactun, where the Terminal Classic Tepeu 3 ceramic horizon was originally 
defined, Smith (1955:106-108) somewhat arbitrarily placed the beginning of 
Tepeu 3 at the AD 830 (10.0.0.0.0) period ending and its final year at the dedi- 
cation of Stela 12 in AD 889, the last carved monument known from the site. 
The dates provided for Tikal’s Eznab complex (Culbert 1993:4) are similarly 
approximate. Stela 24 at Tikal, dedicated in AD 810, was found in association 
with ceramics of the Late Classic Imix complex (Culbert 1993:figure 112e), 
meaning that Eznab must have begun some decades later. Culbert (1973:89) 
then roughly calculated a period of about a century for the duration of the 
Eznab phase, yielding a chronological range of AD 850-950. These and other 
examples illustrate how shifts in ceramic styles and/or production techniques, 
historical dates, and sociopolitical changes are easily and often blurred in dis- 
cussions of the Terminal Classic period at Maya sites. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, the Terminal Classic shares its problematic charac- 
ter with another key transition: the Protoclassic period (Brady et al. 1998:18). 
In order to clarify the inconsistencies associated with applications and mean- 
ings of the term “Protoclassic,” Brady and colleagues (1998:34-35) argued for 
limiting its use to the description of a ceramic stage distinguishable from 
either the Preclassic or Classic periods and explicitly defined on the presence 
or absence of objective, technological criteria. A definition of the Terminal 
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Classic, however, eludes a clearly delineated set of ceramic attributes. Pottery 
from this time period is characterized by regionally variable degrees of homo- 
geneity and heterogeneity with respect to not only production technique, form, 
and surface decoration (Forsyth 2005:10) but also the degree to which the 
use of certain kinds of vessels varied according to status and location (Chase 
and Chase 2008:27). The most consistent marker of the Terminal Classic is 
more basic: it is a time of transitions and transformations (Demarest et al. 
2004). It is the period in which we see things change, sometimes rapidly, often 
drastically. During the Terminal Classic, social organization, material culture, 
architectural style, and other features of Maya centers can be identified by 
their distinction from what came before and from what follows. Such changes 
may signal a period of prosperity, decline, or collapse, but each responds to 
or impacts broader movements felt throughout the Maya area as a whole. 
Emphasizing changes at the local level highlights the diverse actions, inac- 
tions, and interactions with which the Maya responded to the challenges of 
the Terminal Classic period. 

This chapter reviews the distinctive changes in archaeological patterns 
that we use to delineate and describe the Terminal Classic period at El Zotz. 
Specifically, we highlight evidence for an abrupt cessation in monumental 
construction activities, changes in residential architectural styles and resources, 
and an emphasis on imported and reworked items to argue for a dissolution of 
the royal court in the mid-ninth century and an associated decline in the site’s 
ability to procure raw materials, mobilize labor, and create finished products. 
Contemporaneous modifications made to existing residential structures and 
high-quality domestic artifacts point toward a continued presence of either 
local or immigrant elites at the site until approximately the eleventh century, 
at which point Postclassic El Zotz society shows a complete reorganization of 
social, ritual, and economic practices (see Kingsley and Gamez, chapter 6, this 
volume). Finally, we examine the timing of these events with respect to the 
political histories and material characteristics of other polities in the southern 
Lowlands and beyond, in order to place El Zotz within the complex processes 
of changes, interactions, and repercussions that alleviated or contributed to 
the collapse of defining institutions of Classic Maya society. 


THE FALL OF PA'KA'N 


Although archaeological evidence at El Zotz points to an abrupt, even 
interrupted, end to the Pa'ka'n dynasty, we see this sudden downfall as the 
culmination of a long, gradual decline following the site's heyday during the 
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Early Classic (see Román et al., chapter 3, this volume). In contrast to early 
dynasts, Late Classic rulers at El Zotz appear more limited in their capacity to 
commission monumental art and architecture, in their interactions with other 
prominent Maya centers, and in the degree of elaboration and continued ven- 
eration given to burials and funerary monuments (see Carter et al., chapter 4, 
this volume). With the kingdom’s already sporadic ability to mobilize labor 
and control resources, the repercussions of dissolving trade networks, collaps- 
ing neighboring kingdoms, and migrating populations proved too much for 
the final ruler of Pa’ka’n. Ultimately, the royal court at El Zotz, as a politically 
independent institution capable of governing and mobilizing the populations 
of the Buenavista Valley, disappeared during the late ninth century ap. ‘This 
end to effective royal authority within the polity constituted a decisive and 
irreversible break with earlier Classic-period practices. 

Evidence for dynastic disruption largely centers on the El Zotz Acropolis 
(figure 4.1), the palatial complex located at the northern edge of the site core, 
and its surrounding structures. Three main lines of evidence from these areas 
support placing the Terminal Classic period at El Zotz between AD 850 and 
1000: a reused ninth-century stela, well-preserved ceramics recovered from 
a massive offering, and overlapping radiocarbon dates associated with this 
major depositional event. 

The reused stela fragment, El Zotz Stela 4, was found intentionally broken 
and incorporated into the foundation of an elite residence in an area known as 
the Northwest Courtyard, immediately to the west of the El Zotz Acropolis. 
The Northwest Courtyard is bordered by structures of the palatial compound 
on its eastern side, an elevated platform with elite Classic-period structures to 
the south, and a small limestone quarry to the north. Within the leveled patio 
of the Northwest Courtyard itself, Strs. L7-19, L7-20, and L7-17 are situated 
to the west, north, and south, respectively, with the L-shaped Str. L7-18 at its 
center (figure 5.1). This raised area took shape during the late eighth or early 
ninth century, toward the end of the Caal ceramic phase (aD 700-850), in one 
of the episodic construction booms characterizing the architectural history of 
El Zotz’s site center. This was likely the same site-wide building effort respon- 
sible for the construction of Strs. L7-8 and 17-9 (figure 4.1), effectively sealing 
off the eastern edge of the Acropolis; the formation of the site’s tallest pyra- 
mid, Str. L7-11, in a single construction phase and the creation of Las Palmitas 
(see Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). 

Although the initial forms of the residential structures of the Northwest 
Courtyard appeared during the Late Classic period, they underwent several 
renovations during the Terminal Classic. These buildings were modified not 
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Meters 


Stela 4 


Ficure 5.1. Map of the Northwest Courtyard (map by T. Garrison). 


only in terms of their shape and size, but also with respect to the build- 
ing materials used for their construction. The first of these Terminal Classic 
changes to Str. L7-17 buried the existing Late Classic architecture com- 
pletely and extended its footprint in all directions. Sherds recovered from 
the construction fill of this phase include both cream-background poly- 
chromes with complex designs, characteristic of the Late Classic Caal phase 
at El Zotz, and high-fired monochromes with thick, durable slips typical 
of the early Terminal Classic Cucul phase (see Czapiewska-Halliday et al., 
chapter 8, this volume). These ceramic finds place the first major renovation 
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of Str. L7-17 close to the time of transition between the Caal апа Cucul 
phases, probably around AD 850-900. 

The cut piece of El Zotz Stela 4 was reused as the northeast cornerstone 
in the foundation of Str. [7-17 newly extended platform. The fragment was 
interred on its side, rotated clockwise go” from the upright position in which 
it was meant to be displayed. The text was placed facing inward and some- 
what protected from the stone forming the structure's eastern foundations 
by a loose, sandy fill (figure 5.2). The remaining legible hieroglyphs provide 
a dedication date reconstructed by Stephen Houston as the dak’tun ending 
10.0.0.0.0 7 Ajaw 18 Sip (March 12, Ар 830) and reveal a hitherto unknown 
king, /... ] Chan Yopaat, described as a &'ubul раат ajaw, or "holy Pa'ka'n 
lord.” The Stela 4 fragment thus attests to the existence of divine kingship at 
El Zotz in AD 830 and marks the site as one of the few Maya kingdoms to 
record this important bak tun ending, along with Uaxactun, Xultun, and a pol- 
ity based at Zacpeten (Houston and Inomata 2009:300). 

Although few inscribed monuments are known from El Zotz, Stela 4 is typ- 
ical of the size and style characterizing those of the later years of the Pa’ka’n 
dynasty. In reviewing the text visible on the Stela 4 fragment, Houston noted 
both the monument’s diminutive size and its stylistic similarities to Stela 2 
from El Zotz, found in the site's main plaza. No text is preserved on Stela 2, 
but Houston identifies it as a Late Classic monument based on its remaining 
iconographic elements. Like Stela 4, however, the monument was also later 
reshaped and repurposed, in this case rounded into an altar. The recarving 
of Stela 2 and its use as an altar may have been related to the celebration of 
the tenth да ит ending recorded on Stela 4. The glyph blocks of Stela 4 are 
carved in relief and heavily eroded, particularly along their upper edges, most 
likely as a result of the monument’s having been displayed for some time in its 
intended upright position before being cut up and incorporated into Str. L7-17. 
Although we can only estimate the time frame encompassing the erection 
and display of Stela 4, the dissolution of the Pa’ka’n dynasty, and the mutila- 
tion and reuse of the monument in the Northwest Courtyard, the 10.0.0.0.0 
dedication date on the stela fragment provides a terminus post quem that aligns 
roughly with the transitional ceramics recovered from the same phase of Str. 
L7-17 (AD 850-900). 

Contemporaneous, large-scale deposits from within the bounds of the 
Acropolis further underscore the second half of the ninth century as a period 
of major transformations at El Zotz. Focused at points of entry into the palace 
complex, these deposits consist of a variety of broken, burned, and scattered 
artifacts, distributed across final-phase floors and packed in a layer of dense 
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Figure 5.2. El Zotz Stela 4: (a) Stela 4 in situ (next to the photo scale) as the northeast 
cornerstone of Str. L7-17 (photo by A. Rubinstein); (b) text of Stela 4 (drawing by 
S. Houston). 


mud. The deposits were buried beneath thick levels of construction fill—2 m 
deep in some places—incorporating masonry blocks taken from the partially 
dismantled superstructures of the Acropolis. Seven targeted test pits (each 
between 1 and т. m on a side) in Strs. L7-1, L7-8, L7-24, and a restricted patio 
at the southwest corner of the Acropolis (figure 4.1) recovered 5,842 ceramic 
sherds (ranging from jars, bowls, and plates to drums and incense burners, as 
well as several examples of reused or partially reworked sherds); 353 osteo- 
logical fragments (including до worked-bone artifacts and dozens of human 
remains); 750 chert nodules, flakes, and points; 89 obsidian blade fragments; 
41 figurine fragments (including at least one whistle); 78 fragments of marine 
shell (including four complete rings and pendants); and nine fragments of 
domestic grinding stones (both manos and metates); burnt residues of tropi- 
cal hardwoods and flowering plants of the Bignonia genus; a small piece of 
burnt maize cob with two preserved rows of cupules (David Lentz, personal 
communication, 2010); and modeled stucco fragments. Refit sherds recov- 
ered from separate excavation units and differential patterns of burning and 
weathering observed on these and other artifact and architectural fragments 
indicate that the objects were used, broken, and scattered before burning took 
place. Moreover, the variable weathering, rodent gnawing, and dry-burning 
patterns on bones in these deposits indicate that they represent the redeposi- 
tion of previously discarded items (Newman 2015b). 

‘These deposits represent a specific type of action within the broad and vari- 
able category of ritual burning and censing among the ancient Maya, perhaps 
associated with the tradition of scattering rites. Scattering rites are widely 
cited on Classic-period monuments as the paramount ceremony associated 
with the Maya calendars period endings (Stuart 1984:9). Understood as a 
king's active sanctification of time and its passing, and centered on his unique 
role in the perpetuation and renewal of time, scattering rituals involved cast- 
ing incense into braziers or onto sacred stone altars (originally interpreted as 
the scattering of pellets or streams of blood; Love 1987:11). Although scatter- 
ing rites are often recorded literally as chok-ch'aaj, “casting incense” (Stuart 
2005:272), an example from Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 at El Reinado is spelled 
unconventionally as и chok-ow k’abk’, “he casts (into?) the fire” (Stuart 2012а:5). 
The breakage and burning patterns on objects recovered from the deposits 
in the El Zotz Acropolis are consistent with their having been broken and 
scattered prior to being burned in place. Although speculative, the relative 
and absolute dates associated with these deposits and the celebration of the 
tenth daktun ending commemorated on Stela 4 lend weight to the idea that 
this massive depositional event might represent a major scattering rite, with 
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the scale of the ritual reflecting the importance of the Period Ending being 
celebrated (the ending of a даил cycle, an event that occurred only twice in 
Classic Maya history). 

Although these deposits bear certain similarities to pre-abandonment ter- 
mination rituals (e.g., Garber 1983:802; Yaeger 2010:156-157), the patterns of 
architectural dismantling and depth of new construction fill at the Acropolis 
show them to be part of an interrupted process of remodeling. Similar unfin- 
ished monumental construction attempts have been documented prior to 
abandonment at sites such as La Milpa (Zaro and Houk 2012:152), Aguateca 
(Inomata et al. 2004:798), and Piedras Negras (Fitzsimmons 1999). At El Zotz, 
the attempted Terminal Classic modifications to the Acropolis follow the 
trends of earlier Late Classic constructions, continually restricting access to 
the inner courtyards of the palace and sealing off former points of ingress and 
egress (see Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). At the southwestern corner 
of the Acropolis, a series of low, crudely made retaining walls (roughly 0.80 т 
high) were erected, made of cut stones placed vertically on their longer sides 
with little mortar between them to provide support. These walls encircled a 
restricted patio and sealed off an access stairway to the Northwest Courtyard 
and a narrow point of entry between Strs. L7-1 and L7-6 (figure 4.1). Over 2 
m of construction fill and dismantled architectural elements then buried that 
space, obscuring the distinction between Strs. L7-1 and L7-6. On the eastern 
border of the Acropolis, a vaulted passageway running beneath Strs. L7-8 and 
L7-9 (figures 11.6 and 11.7) was completely buried (although the interior of the 
tunnel was not filled in). Approximately 2.25 m of construction fill covered 
the tunnel and the basal platforms of Strs. L7-4 and L7-8, with the thick, ashy 
matrix and burnt and broken objects of the ritual deposit found just outside 
the passageway’s western entrance. 

‘The abundant ceramics from these deposits in the Acropolis play a major 
role in defining the Terminal Classic Cucul phase at El Zotz. Due to their 
rapid deposition and burial, these ceramics are particularly well preserved 
and often nearly complete, providing excellent examples of unslipped wares, 
monochrome vessels, and some molded and polychrome vases. ‘They high- 
light significant changes from the Late Classic Caal phase with regard to 
production technology, form, and aesthetics. The majority of the vessels repre- 
sented in the deposit are of the Tinaja group, particularly the Tinaja Red and 
Cameron Incised types. Unslipped vessels of the Cambio and Encanto groups 
represent a large portion of the assemblage as well. The most abundant forms 
of these two main groups are large o//as and jars with curved, out-flaring necks, 
followed by deep bowls, or fecomates, with markedly restricted orifices. In 
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smaller quantities, monochrome vessels of the Maquina (brown slip), Infierno 
(black slip), and Azote (orange slip) groups are present, in the forms of smaller 
bowls with thin, incurved walls or wide, often footed plates, as well as some 
cylindrical vases. Polychrome vases and bowls of both the Zacatal (cream slip) 
and Palmar-Danta (orange slip) groups are rare, present only as small, eroded 
sherds. ‘There are also examples of a distinctive but unidentified polychrome 
type, represented in the Acropolis deposits by fragments of barrel vases with 
modeled collars (a form identical to a whole vessel recovered from a Terminal 
Classic burial at Las Palmitas, described below). Other less-common forms 
include incense burners with straight outflaring walls and hollow handles of 
the Miseria Appliquéd type of the unslipped Cambio group. Fragments of at 
least one ceramic drum, of the Azote Orange type, have been identified as well. 
Fine-paste wares are extremely rare in these deposits, with only a handful of 
small sherds documented (see figure 5.3). The Terminal Classic date assigned 
to these deposits and their associated ceramics was verified through two radio- 
carbon samples, from separate excavation units, which returned date ranges of 
AD 774—978 and AD 776—990 (table 1.1). 

Combining radiocarbon, ceramic, and textual dates with archaeological pat- 
terns, we see the last kings of Pa’ka’n assembling resources and mobilizing 
labor forces well into the ninth century, celebrating the tenth daktun end- 
ing with ritual activities, and commemorating that major calendrical event on 
Stela 4. The subsequent dissolution of effective dynastic power appears to have 
been relatively rapid. By the beginning of the tenth century, the construction 
efforts in the Acropolis lay abandoned and Stela 4 had been mutilated and 
repurposed as raw material by the remaining elites at the site. The failure of 
the royal court at El Zotz, however, only appears as a significant rupture from 
within the palace. Although the effects of dynastic downfall were certainly felt, 
residual elites at El Zotz managed to maintain differences in social status and 
access to prestige items and imports for at least another century. 


HOLDING OUT OR MOVING IN? ELITE 
CONTINUITIES AT EL ZOTZ 


In contrast to the ambitious, punctuated projects undertaken in the 
Acropolis during the Late and Terminal Classic periods, modifications to 
residential architecture during the Terminal Classic period were more grad- 
ual and consistent. Construction activities concentrated on elite residences 
of the Northwest Courtyard and the Las Palmitas Group were built upon 
earlier foundations and focused on maintaining, subdividing, or amplifying 
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Figure 5.3. Ceramics from the Terminal Classic Acropolis deposit (photo by S. Newman). 


existing spaces. These renovations, however, demonstrate a clear decline from 
earlier architectural phases in terms of the raw materials used, the sophisti- 
cation of construction methods, and the complexity of building design (see 
Mesick, chapter 11, this volume), paralleling the same failure of the royal court 
to garner the resources and manpower necessary to finish the Acropolis con- 
structions. Yet where organized systems of labor broke down, artifacts recov- 
ered from these residences show that the Terminal Classic elites at El Zotz 
remained involved in networks of contact and exchange, enabling the import 
of prestigious items. This unidirectional pattern of consumption without 
production persisted for nearly a century after the dissolution of the Pa’ka’n 
dynasty before it, too, proved unsustainable and the remaining populations at 
El Zotz reorganized into independent, self-sufficient household groups (see 
Kingsley and Gamez, chapter 6, this volume). 

Returning to the Northwest Courtyard, three of the four structures com- 
posing the group (Strs. L7-17, L7-18, and L7-20) have been investigated 
through combined horizontal and vertical excavations. As mentioned above, 
the Northwest Courtyard took its initial form during the late facet of the Late 
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Classic period, most likely as part of an expansion of the Acropolis as a whole 
(see Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). Whereas Strs. L7-17 and L7-20 show 
significant modifications to their original Late Classic architecture, the initial 
form of Str. L7-18 appears to have been used continuously throughout the 
Terminal Classic and Early Postclassic periods without major remodeling. 

The Late Classic version of Str. L7-17 was not intensively investigated 
beyond a single trench, but it is clear that the first Terminal Classic reiteration 
of the building enlarged the area of the residence by several meters in every 
direction, though the quality of construction is noticeably poor (figure 5.4). 
Where the Late Classic platform and wall constructions had been formed 
from carefully aligned, cut limestone blocks covered by substantial and well- 
preserved stucco floors, the Terminal Classic phase is constructed of stones of 
variable sizes and shapes and its floors are thin and required multiple episodes 
of resurfacing. The Terminal Classic residence also shifted the central axis and 
orientation of Structure L7-17, breaking with earlier patterns of alignment 
within the El Zotz site core (Garrison 2012) to orient the structure toward 
true north (0.44°). This shift, though slight, may be further evidence for the 
loss of skilled architects and laborers at the site. 

Structure L7-17 underwent a series of subsequent modifications through- 
out the Terminal Classic period. Clear wall foundations and postholes remain 
as evidence of the final architectural phase, delineating a perishable range 
structure atop a platform with three distinct terraces. The platform measures 
approximately 25 m (east-west) long by 8.5 m (north-south) wide, and 1.25 m 
high at the highest terrace. The superstructure consisted of two rooms of equal 
size along the northern side of the platform, with the main access from this 
same side. Cut stones were found positioned vertically along the midline axis 
of the two rooms. These thin stones were partially held in position by the final 
stucco floor laid down within the superstructure, suggesting that the two large 
rooms were subdivided into smaller interior spaces during the structure’s final 
remodeling. The western room had at least one bench tucked along the corner 
of the front wall, offset from the structure’s entryways in order to be hidden 
from public view. 

The building’s thin stucco floors appear to have deteriorated quickly and 
were resurfaced multiple times. Prior to one such repair, the body of an elderly 
adult male was interred on the structure’s axis (El Zotz Burial 12; figure 12.5). 
The skeleton showed signs of tabular oblique cranial modification, as well as 
some periostitis and significant tooth loss well before death, indicative of the 
advanced age of the individual (see Scherer, chapter 12, this volume for details). 
To inter the body, the existing plaster floor of the first Terminal Classic 
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Ficure 5.4. (a) Late and (b) Terminal Classic plans of Str. L7-17 (drawings 
by $. Newman). 


iteration of Str. L7-17 was cut and several of the stones forming the wall foun- 
dation below were removed to form a cist 0.45 m long (north-south) by 0.86 
m wide (east-west). The body was placed in this cavity in a flexed position on 
its back, with the head bent forward onto the chest and—unusually for El 
Zotz—aligned to the west, 0.28 m below the final-phase floor. After the place- 
ment of the burial, the floor of the structure was plastered over, combining the 
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interior spaces that had formerly been separated by the wall into which Burial 
12 was interred. New internal separations were created along the central east- 
west axis of the structure’s two rooms. Thin stones found standing upright in 
the final plaster floor probably served as bases to support the interior pole and 
thatch walls and to protect them from water damage. 

Unlike Str. L7-17, the final phase of Str. L7-20 was not exposed horizontally, 
providing fewer details of its specific architectural forms. However, a trench 
excavated to bedrock along the central axis of the structure revealed a history 
of construction similar to that of Str. L7-17, with the bulk of the structure cre- 
ated during the Caal phase of the Late Classic period, then slightly modified 
throughout the Terminal Classic period. According to the limited data avail- 
able, the final structure appears to have been more modest than L7-17, most 
likely a wholly perishable superstructure atop a set of three low platforms. The 
Late Classic basal platform raised Str. L7-20 roughly 0.40 m above the level 
of the Northwest Courtyard’s patio floor. The two later upper platforms were 
each another 0.20 m high and inset 0.40 m from the southern edge of the 
preceding platform, creating a stepped access to the perishable superstructure 
from the southern side of the building. On the northern side of the structure, 
however, the three platforms ended abruptly at the same point, forming a 
drop-off approximately 0.80 m high toward the quarry just beyond. Like Str. 
L7-17, the basal platform of Str. L7-20 is noticeably better made than the 
upper, later platforms, which consist of uncut stones covered in multiple appli- 
cations of thin, deteriorated plaster. 

Str. L7-18, the L-shaped building at the center of the Northwest Courtyard, 
diverges from the rest of the group in both its unique shape and the fact that 
it shows evidence of only a single episode of construction. As with the rest 
of the Northwest Courtyard, the structure was first built during the massive 
Caal-phase investment in the entire area around the Acropolis. Str. L7-18 sits 
roughly 0.30 m above the leveled patio and is made of large, cut stones held 
together by thick mortar and covered by a .o12-m-thick layer of stucco, most 
likely representing multiple episodes of resurfacing. 

Although only Str. L7-17 was excavated in such a way as to reveal its specific 
domestic features, such as benches and distinct rooms, the artifacts recov- 
ered from all structures investigated in the Northwest Courtyard demonstrate 
a continuous elite occupation of the group from the Late Classic into the 
Early Postclassic period. Ceramic artifacts include examples ranging from 
locally produced Caal-phase polychromes and imported ceramics of the Ik’ 
Emblem Glyph Style (Reents-Budet et al. 2012:68) to Cucul-phase poly- 
chromes, molded barrel vases, and fine orange and gray paste wares imported 
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from the Usumacinta region (Forné et а]. 2010:1164), alongside utilitarian and 
monochrome jars, bowls, and plates (see Czapiewska-Halliday et al., chapter 
8, this volume). Nearly all of the obsidian found in the Northwest Courtyard 
derives from the El Chayal source, the main source of obsidian in the Maya 
Lowlands throughout the Classic period, with several exhausted obsidian 
cores and third-series blades indicating local reuse and retouching. This may 
reflect an inability on the part of the remaining El Zotz elites to maintain 
far-reaching trade networks into the Postclassic period, when the main font of 
obsidian shifted to the source at Ixtepeque (Golitko et al. 2012:516). Similarly, 
chert items typically bear evidence of utilitarian uses and recycling or rework- 
ing, but also include large celts, long drills, and imported projectile points and 
other items of fine El Peru u-Waka flint (see Hruby, chapter 9, this volume). 
Faunal remains from the Northwest Courtyard reflect a continuation of the 
patterns and preferences in resource procurement observed for the El Zotz 
Acropolis during the Classic period. The faunal assemblage also includes sev- 
eral bone tools and adornments, once again pointing to the continued use of 
the accoutrements of elite life. 

Moving north to the hilltop group of Las Palmitas, Terminal Classic con- 
struction activities are limited to a single structure atop a preexisting platform 
at the northern edge of the site’s patio group, Str. M3-8 (figure 4.11). Test 
pits and horizontal excavations focused on this building revealed its changing 
architectural sequence and forms during its use from the Late Classic period 
through the late Terminal Classic or Early Postclassic period. Str. M3-8 sits 
between and perpendicular to a pair of long, elevated range structures (Strs. 
M3-6 and M3-7), creating a northern barrier to the Las Palmitas palatial com- 
plex. The structure’s earliest iteration, which dates to the mid-eighth century 
AD (see Carter et. al, chapter 4, this volume), consisted of a low, narrow bench 
or parapet that ran the length of the northern side of the palace patio. During 
the Terminal Classic period, the parapet was covered over by the foundations 
of a new structure made mostly of perishable materials. All that survives are 
its masonry components, made of unworked or roughly cut stones, none bear- 
ing surviving traces of stucco. These consist of a two-tiered platform, 14 m 
long, extending east-west along the edge of the patio. The southern, front 
terrace of the platform is approximately 3.5 m wide and 0.5 m high, while the 
rear, northern terrace is 2 m wide and о.8 m high. The building’s stone back 
wall, 1.6 m thick, presently stands only 0.4 m above the upper terrace (1.2 m 
above the Late Classic patio floor). Given the lack of fallen stones nearby, 
it is unlikely that the wall was much higher in antiquity. Two short “wings” 
project outward at right angles from the back wall, enclosing the ends of the 
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upper terrace. These were not later additions but were built together with the 
back wall as a unit. The masonry wall would have served as the foundation for 
an upper section made of organic materials, although its considerable width 
could imply a secondary use as an interior bench. The front of the building was 
most likely completely open, since no foundation stones were encountered 
south of the terraces. Presumably, wooden posts would have supported this 
structure, although no postholes were exposed in the units excavated, and the 
roof would have been thatched. 

Prior to the Terminal Classic remodeling of Str. M3-8, the body of an adult 
was interred in a cist excavated into the Late Classic patio floor along the 
building’s central axis (El Zotz Burial 7). The body was found in an extended 
or slightly flexed position, most likely lying on its right side, with the head to 
the north or slightly northeast in keeping with the general pattern witnessed 
at El Zotz (Stephen Houston, personal communication, 2010). Unfortunately, 
the skeleton was badly fragmented and poorly preserved, prohibiting the 
identification of sex or the observation of cranial modification or potential 
pathologies (see Scherer, chapter 12, this volume). Three vessels were included 
as burial offerings: an eroded barrel-shaped vessel of an unidentified poly- 
chrome type was placed at the decedent’s knees, while a small red bowl or cup 
of the Tinaja group was placed inside a Maquina Brown tripod plate with 
rattle feet just north of the head (figure 5.5). The vase had raised, modeled 
bands below the rim and had once rested on three hollow feet, but these had 
all been sawn off (perhaps after one of them broke) prior to inclusion in the 
grave. All three vessels, particularly the polychrome barrel vase, are notably 
similar in both form and surface treatment to ceramics recovered from the 
Cucul-phase deposits in the El Zotz Acropolis. 

Continuing the pattern observed for the residential structures of the 
Northwest Courtyard, Str. M3-8’s form constitutes a marked departure from 
the Late Classic architecture of the patio group at Las Palmitas. In contrast to 
the enclosed, private rooms of earlier structures, Str. M3-8's open front, wide 
platforms, and possible interior bench suggest that the building may have 
served as a reception gallery for entrants arriving to the hilltop palace com- 
plex from the southern stairway. Although no radiocarbon dates have been 
obtained for Str. M3-8, contemporaneous deposits from Str. M3-6 (the resi- 
dential structure forming the western border of the palace group) returned a 
radiocarbon date range of AD 947-1051 (76.5 percent probability; table 1.1). 

Refuse deposits associated with Str. M3-8 and other areas of the Las 
Palmitas Group contained artifacts similar to those from the Northwest 
Courtyard: primarily locally produced domestic wares, but also imports and 
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Ficure 5.5. Reconstructed vessels from El Zotz Burial 7 (photo by N. Carter). 


high-quality or finely worked materials. A deep midden immediately north of 
Str. M3-8, in the corner formed by the platforms of the patio and Str. M3-9, 
contained abundant fragments of unslipped water jars and Chinja Impressed 
(Tinaja group) serving bowls, but also of more elaborate containers. These 
included sherds from Pabellon Molded-carved (Altar group) drinking ves- 
sels and a similar local type, Sahcaba Molded-carved, along with a Telchac 
composite (Chablekal group) dish. Terminal Classic molded-carved sherds 
(Pabellon and Sahcaba) were also recovered from a midden off the south- 
east corner of the plaza and from subsurface contexts around Str. M3-7, the 
range building forming the eastern border of the palace group. The bulk of this 
material shows steady occupation through the Terminal Classic Cucul phase, 
but two or three Paxcaman red plates with scroll feet recovered from the upper 
strata of the Str. M3-8 midden indicate a more limited or perhaps occasional 
presence at the hilltop site during the Early Postclassic period. 

Grinding stones, ceramic spindle whorls, and obsidian blades are also pres- 
ent in these midden deposits, indicating food preparation and other domestic 
activities during the Terminal Classic occupation of Las Palmitas. In addi- 
tion to a few worked bone objects and crafting debitage, white-tailed deer 
represented over 87 percent of the faunal remains recovered from the midden 
associated with Str. M3-8, highlighting the ability of the group’s residents to 
obtain large, preferred game. Other desirable mammals such as brocket deer, 
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peccary, and tapirs were also included among the faunal refuse, with no evi- 
dence of small mammals among the assemblage. 

Beyond the boundaries of the royal court, elites remained at El Zotz 
throughout the Terminal Classic period, holding on to the trappings of noble 
life as best they could. Although Terminal Classic architecture demonstrates a 
clear decline in elites’ capacity to control labor and resources, imported goods 
and finely worked objects show that they participated in far-reaching trade 
networks until the Early Postclassic period. The ability to import desired 
goods, especially as production at El Zotz waned, may have been what allowed 
elites of the Northwest Courtyard and Las Palmitas to retain their elevated 
status. As David Cannadine (1999, quoted in Houston and Inomata 2009:167) 
writes of the fall of the British aristocracy, “even in decline, nobility serve a 
role in local society, depending on their ability to retain wealth and dispense 
assistance.” This stands in stark contrast to the rapid dissolution of effective 
dynastic rule, the interruption of monumental construction activities, and the 
complete abandonment of the Acropolis, suggesting that economic power and 
kin-based social rankings far outlasted ideology at El Zotz. 

The longevity of elites at El Zotz, however, depended in large part on the 
circumstances surrounding the polity during the Terminal Classic period. The 
Pa'ka'n lords may have been major political and economic players in the Peten 
region during El Zotz's early history, but by the late eighth century their influ- 
ence had substantially declined from those early days (Carter et al., chapter 
4, this volume). The evidence of the nature of the Terminal Classic period at 
El Zotz detailed thus far must be considered in relation to what we know of 
the site's contemporaries in order to better understand how these aspects of 
Classic Maya civilization were maintained and how and why they eventu- 
ally failed. 


BEYOND THE BORDERS: TERMINAL CLASSIC 
EL ZOTZ INITS REGIONAL CONTEXT 

The erection of El Zotz Stela 4 and the aborted remodeling project at the 
Acropolis can be seen as attempts by a local king and his court to bolster 
their own power and legitimacy during a period marked by serious political 
disruption at other sites, both far and near. Although those efforts failed, El 
Zotz’s strategic location in the east-west corridor of the Buenavista Valley 
proved crucial to maintaining what was left of the city’s former ways of life. 
Connections to other polities sustained a social hierarchy, but one that was 
impoverished and dependent on the fortunes of other sites in the northern 
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Peten and beyond. Terminal Classic changes at El Zotz, therefore, represent 
not only the decisions made and actions taken by the inhabitants of that site, 
but also the repercussions of successes and failures at other polities beyond 
their control. 

At the turn of the ninth century AD, a weakened royal court at El Perú- 
Waka’, to the west of El Zotz, commissioned few final inscriptions and monu- 
mental constructions. The absence of any monuments commemorating the 
tenth daktun ending and the deliberate destruction of older monuments 
indicate that the institution of divine kingship ended at El Peri-Waka’ some 
years before dynastic dissolution at El Zotz (Freidel and Escobedo 2005). 
The ceramic record at El Zotz reflects this loss, with contact on a quotid- 
ian, economic level intensified with sites to the east and northeast, especially 
Uaxactun and Tikal, rather than with the area west of the Buenavista Valley 
(see Czapiewska-Halliday et al., chapter 8, this volume). 

Specific ceramic evidence also confirms continued interaction among elites 
at El Zotz, Uaxactun, Yaxha, and Tikal. Sherds and partially complete ves- 
sels of the Sahcaba Molded-carved type produced using the same mold have 
been found at all four sites. The first vessels made with this mold to come to 
archaeologists’ attention are a pair of barrel-shaped vases with pedestal bases, 
excavated at Uaxactun in the 1930s by the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
project and now in the storeroom of the Museo Nacional de Arqueologia y 
Etnologia in Guatemala City (figure 5.6c). The two vases were found under a 
stucco floor in front of Str. B-12 in Uaxactun’s East Patio. At Tikal, another 
example, again a barrel vase with a pedestal base, was recovered from a midden 
between Strs. 5D-40 and 5E-30 in the East Plaza (Jones 1996:88). The vases 
bear two meeting scenes among three supernatural beings. In one scene, an 
individual wearing a royal “Jester God" diadem and seated on a K'awiil head 
interacts with two other seated personages, one of whom may be the Maize 
God. The other scene includes a deity with an avian headdress and two older 
figures with large eyes, perhaps the Paddler Gods. The shared text is recogniz- 
ably Maya, but it differs from standard Dedicatory Sequences and contains 
few legible glyphs. 

The El Zotz examples consist of two adjoining fragments of the Jester God 
scene (figure 5.62), recovered from the domestic midden behind Str. M3-8 at 
Las Palmitas and another smaller fragment from a midden excavated near 
Str. L8-22 (figure 5.6b). Based on the curvature of the sherds, they likely came 
from another barrel-shaped drinking vessel. During the Terminal Classic 
period, molded-carved vessels of various types played a similar role to Late 
Classic polychrome vases. High-status, high-prestige objects produced by or 
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Ficure 5.6. Sabcaba Molded-carved vessel fragments from (a and b) El Zotz 
and (c) Uaxactun (drawings and photos by N. Carter). 


under the supervision of elites, such vessels were circulated among members 
of that class and displayed in formal settings. While it is not clear at which 
site the vessels were produced, the presence of these sherds is further evidence 
that Terminal Classic El Zotz looked eastward for its political and economic 
networks (Carter 2014). 
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As during earlier stages of Maya history, the (mis)fortunes of the great behe- 
moth of Tikal continued to shape those of its neighbors during the Terminal 
Classic period. Serious disruptions to centralized structures of authority at 
that site are marked not only by the royal court’s failure to commission a stela 
for the tenth аит ending, but also by the systematic looting of several royal 
tombs in mortuary pyramids of the site center. The plunderers evidently knew 
where to look, digging down into the floors of the shrines atop the pyramids 
until they reached their targets. Valuable artifacts were removed, undesired 
objects left behind. Later, the looted tombs were sealed off with construc- 
tion fill containing Terminal Classic ceramics, the superstructure floors were 
repaired, and the mortuary shrines continued in use until the center of Tikal 
was finally abandoned by around AD 1000 (Coe 1990:331-332, 391-392, 400, 416, 
432, 459, 495, 500—501, 547—548, 554, 574—575, 582). It remains unclear whether the 
ancient looters backfilled their own "excavations" or whether the looting took 
place during a temporary breakdown in royal administration, after which the 
work of refilling and repairing the shrines was supervised by restored authori- 
ties. The fact that Jasaw Chan K'awiil II, a claimant to the Tikal throne, even- 
tually did manage to erect a pair of monuments—Stela 11 and Altar 1—for 
the 10.2.0.0.0 katun ending, favors the latter possibility. 

This period of instability at Tikal aligns with the rituals and remodeling 
efforts of the final Pa’ka’n ruler. El Zotz, like several other small royal courts 
on the periphery of Tikal’s probable eighth-century zone of control, asserted 
its own power as that of Tikal waned. A branch of Tikal’s Mut dynasty ruled 
at the neighboring sites of Ixlu and Zacpeten in the lake district south of Tikal, 
where they erected monuments between AD 830 and 879 with iconographic 
ties to late-eighth-century stelae at Tikal. Another ruler, a western kaloomte’ 
named ‘Olom, established a court at Jimbal, to the north. An inscription at 
Uaxactun records that ‘Olom celebrated the tenth длит ending together 
with a Uaxactun king, who also went by the name of Jasaw Chan K'awiil. 
Later monuments from Jimbal and Uaxactun suggest that relations between 
the two courts remained close for at least a generation after 'Olom, until royal 
monuments ceased to be erected at both sites after AD 889. 

Comparatively smaller sites such as El Zotz, Ixlu, and Jimbal were not the 
only polities to take advantage of the vacuum of power left in the wake of 
Tikal's downfall, however. In the Triángulo Park area, Terminal Classic archi- 
tectural booms and demographic increases at Nakum and Yaxha may indi- 
cate that those sites served as places of migration for refugee populations as 
surrounding centers collapsed. Stela D from Nakum, dedicated in AD 849, 
describes the depicted ruler using the title e/k’in (?) kaloomte’, or “east kaloomte’,” 
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positioning the local lord as a high, powerful king of the east (Zratka and 
Hermes 2012:182). This suggests that the sudden success and political and 
economic independence gained by Nakum after the collapse of former hege- 
monies such as Tikal and Naranjo may have positioned that site as an impor- 
tant polity in the eastern part of the southern Lowlands at the end of the 
Classic period. 

Although the evidence is scant, the Terminal Classic presence at El Zotz 
could represent new groups of elites, perhaps moving in from the east to take 
advantage of the city’s strategic position in the Buenavista Valley. El Zotz’s 
realignment of its trade and exchange relations toward Uaxactun, Tikal, and 
Yaxha and its unilateral patterns of consumption (without production), the 
mutilation and reuse of Stela 4 in a residential structure of the Northwest 
Courtyard, and Burial 12’s unusual orientation (with the head to the west) 
could point to a reoccupation of the site by external elites. Alternatively, local 
elites, perhaps those who had occupied lower tiers of the dynastic Pa'ka'n hier- 
archy, could also be responsible for these changes. In either scenario, those 
who remained at El Zotz represent an active and advantageous response to 
the changing conditions of the Terminal Classic period. While the sudden 
decline of nearby major centers and longstanding alliances may have proved 
too much for the last Pa'ka'n dynast, the emergence of former vassal sites as 
prominent players in the Peten provided some with an opportunity to capital- 
ize on new political and economic networks and maintain certain social tradi- 
tions, even as others dissolved. 


CONCLUSION 


The ups and downs of the Terminal Classic period at El Zotz, as at many 
other Maya centers, are difficult to describe succinctly. Not long after the suc- 
cessful celebration and commemoration of the tenth baktun ending and the 
ambitious program of architectural investment in the Acropolis, the Pa'ka'n 
dynasty and its associated royal court dissolved abruptly, leaving the palatial 
complex at El Zotz abandoned in an unfinished state. Elites, whether local 
or foreign, took advantage of the opportunity to reorganize exchange net- 
works and capitalize on the growth and decline of other centers in the Peten, 
a strategy that proved successful in maintaining a certain status quo in the 
short term but tied El Zotz' fate to that of its neighbors and finally led to a 
more complete collapse of social and political systems. And yet, the volatility 
of the Terminal Classic period blurs when viewed from a wider perspective, 
as El Zotz's eventual downfall can also be seen as the endpoint of a long 
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and gradual decline from the site’s former apogee during the Early Classic 
period. The punctuated architectural history of the site and few examples 
of monumental art of the Late Classic period foreshadow the difficulties in 
mobilizing labor and obtaining resources observed for the Terminal Classic 
period, while shifting Late Classic political alliances point to a longer history 
of opportunistic realignments of economic relationships, maintained through 
the Terminal Classic period. 

El Zotz thus underscores the necessity of understanding Terminal Classic 
transformations at multiple scales, from minutiae of local changes in social 
organization and material culture to the repercussions of shifts in larger geo- 
political networks. Collapse at El Zotz was neither uniform nor extraordinary, 
but rather the culmination of specific actions and reactions undertaken over 
a period of nearly two centuries. Its history aligns with and reflects those 
of neighboring polities, broadening our understanding of the consequences 
that individual but interconnected centers still had on one another, and of the 
larger sociopolitical situation in the southern Lowlands. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, this history also paints a portrait of the site-specific strategies, successes, 
and failures orchestrated by the singular responses of El Zotz’s remaining 
inhabitants during turbulent times. 
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The transition from the great cities of the Classic 
period, such as Tikal, a rival to El Zotz at this time, 
to the last big Maya kingdoms, like that of the Itza 
Maya at Tayasal, was previously seen by scholars 
as one of degradation, demographic abandonment, 
and cultural collapse. This view can be appreciated 
in the nomenclature used to describe Maya history: 
Preclassic, Classic, and Postclassic are predicated upon 
notions of birth, florescence, and decay. They also treat 
the Maya as a large, homogeneous group whose great 
civilization is laid waste by the Postclassic period. “To 
understand how such a civilization could fail, schol- 
ars sought explanations in dramatic variables such as 
invasion, social revolution, trade failure, subsistence 
failure, climate change, and drought (e.g., Adams 1973; 
Culbert 1988; Cowgill 1964; Demarest 1997; Gill et al. 
2007; Sabloff 1973; Sabloff and Willey 1967; Thompson 
1966; Webster 2002; Yaeger and Hodell 2008). 

But much has changed. Scholars now recognize 
the dynamic cycles of political authority that marked 
the more-than-two millennia of Maya history and 
have begun to speak about the tenth century aD as 
a period of transition and transformation (Aimers 
2007; Andrews et al. 2003; Chase and Chase 2004; 
Demarest 2004; Milbrath and Lope 2009; Rice et 
al. 2004; Rice and Rice 2004; Schwarz 2009). Recent 
research suggests that such changes were not caused 
by external factors, that is, from pressures outside the 
Maya region, but rather they resulted from multiple 


transformations in sociopolitical life (see Golden and Scherer 2013; Мапаһап 
and Canuto 2009; Schwartz and Nichols 2006; and Schwarz 2009 for spe- 
cific case studies). Part of the difficulty in understanding the complexities of 
this period is that current views of the Early Postclassic Maya (AD 950-1250) 
are widely based on archaeological and ethnohistorical data from surround- 
ing regions, such as Belize, the Yucatan Peninsula, and the Highlands of 
Guatemala, or they come from later time periods, such as the fourteenth to 
sixteenth-century Itza and Kowoj Maya (e.g., Andrews 2003; Braswell 2003; 
Chase and Chase 1985; Masson 2002; Milbrath and Lope 2003, 2009; Rice and 
Rice 1985, 2004, 2009; Stanton and Negrón 2001). Yet scholarly understand- 
ing of the Early Postclassic period in the central-southern Maya Lowlands 
remains incomplete. As a consequence, this chapter focuses on the period fol- 
lowing the turmoil of the tenth century AD in the central Maya Lowlands. The 
immediate postdynastic era is characterized by demographic losses in urban 
spaces, significant changes in dynastic center political systems, and changes in 
production, consumption, and distribution choices. 

Recent finds at the site of El Zotz give new insight into this turbulent time 
period. Certain regions experienced extreme to almost complete demographic 
losses within two or three generations of the demise of their royal courts; 
other sites continued for three to four centuries (Child and Golden 2008; 
Demarest et al. 1997; Golden et al. 2010; Inomata 1997; Kingsley et al. 2010, 
2012; Webster 2002). Evidence from El Zotz indicates that settlement was 
not completely abandoned at the end of the Classic period, but that a resilient 
population managed to reconfigure itself. Archaeological materials indicate 
that, far from being isolated, this group adopted elements of larger Postclassic 
Maya traditions from Yucatan to the southern Lowlands and continued to 
inhabit El Zotz for at least 300—400 years after the departure of its royal court 
(AD 900—1250/1350). Even after the fourteenth century ap, El Zotz remained 
a place of importance for some Maya. 

‘This chapter presents a general overview of research conducted from 2008 to 
2011 at El Zotz. Postclassic evidence is found in varying quantities across the 
site, but it is concentrated within a household compound occupying the South 
Group of El Zotz. For the purposes of this study, households are thought 
to be multi-sited in their production and consumption practices, involving 
other individuals outside the household, and are best treated as systems (Wilk 
1989:31). Here, a household compound is defined as a set of houses—physical 
structures, readily studied by archaeologists—that are linked socially and eco- 
nomically. The Early Postclassic occupation is conditioned in part by the sur- 
rounding topography and the Buenavista Valley more generally (see Houston 
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et al., chapter 1, this volume). Yet, it also hints that such smaller, discrete com- 
munities could have existed elsewhere in the southern Maya Lowlands. The 
near-surface and small-scale nature of the Early Postclassic occupation means 
that scholars do not yet know its full extent across the Lowland landscape. 
This finding not only advances our understanding of Postclassic populations 
in the southern Lowlands but also provides material samples that testify to 
changes in ritual and economic activities. In our estimation, these shifts likely 
resulted from the absence of a royal court. The material presented here is only 
an overview of a larger discussion of this period in Kingsley’s (2014) disser- 
tation, which further discusses adaptations to production, consumption, and 
distribution choices among Early Postclassic households at El Zotz. 


POSTCLASSIC OCCUPATION 


The material associated with the Postclassic occupation at El Zotz is pri- 
marily found within the confines of the South Group (figure 6.1). Two well- 
provenienced radiocarbon dates for the Postclassic exist outside the South 
Group, at the Las Palmitas Group and from the summit of the Str. L7-1 
pyramid at El Zotz (table 1.1; figure 1.6; Houston et al., chapter 1, this vol- 
ume). Although neither was found within construction levels, they indicate a 
Postclassic presence. The former dates to AD 900-1152 (though it is 76.5 percent 
likely to fall between AD 947 and 1051 in the Terminal Classic) and is associ- 
ated with the back of Str. M3-6 at Las Palmitas within a mixed context. The 
Postclassic date at the summit of Str. Lz-11 is from AD 1426 to 1632 (with a 71.9 
percent probability of falling between AD 1426 and 1524) and is associated with 
the deposit of two Lacandon-style vessels (figure 13.6; Arredondo Leiva et al. 
2008). As at Piedras Negras (Child and Golden 2008:86-87) and other sites, 
these vessels likely indicate ritual use of the space by visiting Lacandon Maya. 
Though not radiocarbon dated, there are also a handful of Postclassic-style 
ceramics marked by the appearance of scroll-style supports in the Northwest 
Courtyard from Str. L7-17, the Acropolis itself, and the top of a midden at Las 
Palmitas. Most of these appear in the humus level of excavations and are often 
mixed with ceramics linked to the Terminal Classic period (see Newman et 
al., chapter 5, this volume). In all, 313 Postclassic sherds, including Paxcaman 
and Augustine types, were recovered within the Acropolis and the Northwest 
Courtyard of El Zotz and 287 from Las Palmitas. This quantity is small rela- 
tive to the 10,000+ sherds from the South Group of El Zotz. The mixed con- 
texts of the finds also denote that, at least initially, occupation was scattered. 
By the eleventh century Ap, however, these individuals either left or were 
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Ficure 6.1. Map of the South Group and Southern Causeway showing excavations (map 
by Т. Garrison). 


incorporated into the household compound that had begun to coalesce in the 
South Group. That group contains the longest continuous occupation from 
this time, extending into the beginning of the Late Postclassic to the end of 
the thirteenth century AD. 


RESEARCH AT THE SOUTH GROUP 


Investigations in the South Group began with two test pits in the entrance 
to the South Group; these were carried out by Varinia Matute in 2008 (Quiroa 
and Matute 2008). The dense scattering of Postclassic finds led to a more 
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extensive set of vertical and horizontal excavations in three later seasons, 
directed first by Gamez and then by Kingsley (see Gamez 2009; Kingsley and 
Cambranes 201; Kingsley and Rivas 2012 for unit-by-unit descriptions). In 
total, 76 units of varying sizes, from 1 x 1 m to 2 x 2 m, were placed across the 
South Group to investigate architectural constructions, activity spaces, mid- 
dens, and general chronologies (see figure 6.1 for the locations of these units). 
‘Three areas, two buildings and one open but terraced space, were extensively 
examined through horizontal excavation. In addition, middens were found at 
the northern corners of the platform. Because of topographical constraints only 
the northwestern unit was extended to include two 1 x 1 m units. Designated 
as EZ 6K-2 and its extension, EZ 6K-4, this midden is discussed at length 
later in the chapter as a chronologically controlled, representative sample of 
the South Group artifacts as a whole. The stratigraphic control presented by 
these units allowed for a combination of relative dating and absolute dating, 
relative dating being determined by stylistic changes of ceramic manufacture 
over time and absolute dating by the AMS samples. ‘Together, these serve to 
organize material found elsewhere in the site. 


GROUP DESCRIPTION 


The South Group consists of three nested platforms, an upper до x тоо 
m platform lying on a basal platform, and an additional tertiary platform. 
Eighteen structures of varying sizes are distributed across the group, with a 
less-organized dispersal of architecture to the north. An additional six struc- 
tures are located alongside a walkway or above the terracing that leads north to 
the main plaza of El Zotz. Ceramic typologies and radiocarbon dating indicate 
that the secondary platform, along with the five structures it encloses at the 
south of the group, was built during the Preclassic period, with foundational 
evidence as early as the Middle Preclassic period (see Doyle and Piedrasanta, 
chapter 2, this volume). Some modifications occurred in the Early Classic 
period and again in the Late Classic period. Prior to the Postclassic period, 
however, the South Group was most active during the Preclassic period and 
was likely the center of a small community. Some additional constructions 
were added in the Late Classic, such as Strs. Lg-1, 1,9—т7, and 19-19 (no test 
pits were placed inside these buildings, however, so their dating comes from 
their similarity to other buildings of the Late Classic period). In addition, the 
northern half of the platform was likely modified at this time and the begin- 
nings of a walkway created to connect the South Group to the Acropolis lying 
to the north. 
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By the Postclassic period, several new houses were built. There is no appar- 
ent monumental construction at this time at the site, but other architectural 
projects were completed, including semi-perishable buildings in previously 
unused spaces. Terracing too was expanded into defined community activity 
spaces along the Southern Causeway. This may suggest an active decision to 
change fully the community dynamics and to redefine previous civic spaces 
through the creation of domestic architecture in previous monumental settings. 

The South Group may have proved an attractive place to establish resi- 
dences. The topography to the west, east, and south of the group is steeper 
than any other part of the urban center of El Zotz, while still providing acces- 
sibility to the El Zotz Aguada, the site’s main water source, which lies north- 
west of the group (see Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). This water source 
would have been central to the longevity of the household compound, and 
Postclassic materials recovered along its bank indicate its use at this time. This 
topography perhaps created a naturally controllable area of an otherwise vast 
landscape. With the building of Str. L8—26 in the Postclassic period, the Maya 
effectively created a blockage for anyone coming to visit the group. 

In all, there are eight buildings that can be attributed to the Postclassic 
period both on the platform and to the north. The buildings were dispersed 
and scattered in no apparent pattern, although they did leave open a space 
between Strs. L8—27 and L8-28, which was used as an extensive activity area. 
Evidence of food, ceramics, and lithic production and consumption were 
found here as well as an intentional effort to create the terrace that is Str. 
L8—27. Because of jungle overgrowth it was difficult to investigate the area to 
the west of Str. L8—27, but the little architecture reveals its use as an extended 
activity area—perhaps for a set of gardens. In all, the distributional patterns 
and quality of the architecture, ceramics, and lithics, which are discussed in 
more depth later in this chapter, all suggest a residential function. This is not 
to say that other activities, such as rituals, did not occur here, but rather that 
these buildings and open spaces consisted of an extended household com- 
pound where members interacted on a daily basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIVES OF THE EARLY POSTCLASSIC 


The Classic political system consisted of elites attached in hierarchical rela- 
tionships to a ruling dynasty. This arrangement is reflected in the presence of 
monumental architecture, exotic raw materials such as jade, and polychrome 
ceramics. In the absence of the ruling dynasty during the Postclassic period, 
Kingsley (2014) proposes that heterarchical relationships were more acutely 
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emphasized, though hierarchical relationships would still be active. Evidence 
from the South Group of El Zotz indicates that these households were non- 
elite, domestic residences. Investigations into these households illustrate both 
continuities and divergences from the Classic period. Major artifact classes are 
each discussed in turn. 


MATERIAL CULTURE ANALYSIS OF THE SOUTH GROUP 
ARCHITECTURAL CHANGES 

Villamil (2007:208) has argued that, in the Postclassic, there was a rejection 
of the Classic-period spatial order. From the Terminal Classic on, this resulted 
in a less-organized and less-permanent building program. During the Late 
Classic period, houses in the central Peten were typically located in formal 
plaza-centered quadrangles (Ashmore 1981; Schwarz 2009). In the Terminal 
Classic, domestic architecture became less patterned, with smaller, looser, 
and scattered groups becoming the norm. According to Schwarz (2009), the 
apparent change on the Quexil Islands at this time was likely a truncation of 
earlier, more formal plaza arrangements, reducing the number of structures 
and the size of the domestic group. By the Postclassic period, building façades 
became more open (Andres 2005), and isolated single domestic structures 
more prevalent, a pattern noted across the Peten Lakes region (Rice 1986:310). 
This led to less-evenly dispersed residential groups (Chase and Chase 2004:25) 
within densely nucleated communities that were physically and geographi- 
cally circumscribed (Rice 1988:236). 

In addition to the changes in spatial layout, new architectural forms come 
into existence. Postclassic constructions are often more perishable than in the 
Classic period. Chase and Chase (2004:19) have proposed that the hallmark of 
Postclassic architecture consists of perishable edifices with low lines of stones 
serving as foundational or base walls. This accords with Rice’s (1986:304) 
findings that the principal component of Postclassic constructions is a rect- 
angular, single-level platform of low height. In the Copan Valley, Manahan 
and Canuto (2009) have also found wattle-and-daub superstructures from 
this period whose interior walls were sometimes constructed of reused cut or 
dressed stones. Not only were stones taken from earlier buildings, but aban- 
doned Classic structures were also often modified to form household plat- 
forms. The reuse of stones implies a reduction in the labor capacity of the 
community to quarry and work new limestone into blocks. 

During the Postclassic period, three configurations of the superstructure 
appear to be prevalent around the Peten Lakes (Rice 1986:307; 1988:234): (1) a 
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single straight wall aligned on the long axis atop a rectangular substructure; 
(2) an L-shaped construction with the long axis aligned with the back of the 
structure; and (3) a C-shaped superstructure, whether constructed as walls or 
benches, with the building front left open. This open area could have had a 
civic function and served as a reception hall (Rice 1986, 1988). Such buildings 
served as the center of political life of the Postclassic sites that arose around 
the Peten Lakes. Perishable structures probably existed around these more 
permanent foundations. 

At El Zotz, we identified the platforms of a minimum of seven Postclassic 
structures. These constructions follow the loose structural patterning and reuse 
of Classic-period stones described above. Buildings were constructed in unoc- 
cupied spaces both on top of and around preexisting platforms. Foundations 
were loosely delimited with small walls of often recycled, rarely cut limestone 
to delineate buildings. Ceramics, lithics, rubble, and even monuments from 
elsewhere in the site were used as fill for the bases of these structures and then 
covered with compact dirt. Classic-period monumental construction likely 
required systematic contributions of labor in the form of corvée. The lack of 
organized planning and monumentality of the Postclassic buildings suggests 
that such a labor contribution was no longer imposed on households or that 
the labor was purely local to that residence. Within horizontal excavations 
carried out on the western half of Str. 1.9-тт, the largest of the Postclassic 
buildings, foundational wall stones were often turned with the grain of the 
stone facing up (figure 6.2); this would have resulted in the faster erosion of 
the limestone. Perhaps the architects of these buildings were not as knowl- 
edgeable in architectural constructions as their Classic predecessors. More 
likely, permanency of architecture no longer mattered, and these stones, along 
with the uncut, medium rubble that served as fill, created an even plane on 
which a compact, dirt floor could be constructed. The Maya also delimited 
interior living spaces and provided a small wall along which posts could be 
placed to support a thatched roof, a pattern found on the eastern wall of Str. 
Lg-11. Clearly, investment of labor in construction was quite different and 
noticeably smaller than during the Late Classic period. 

Ultimately, the people who remained at El Zotz modified their built envi- 
ronment. They oriented their households toward an open activity space, and 
they cut off easy access from the remainder of the site, constructing a phys- 
iographic circumscription found naturally at other sites, such as the Quexil 
Islands or Macanche. They also dispersed their houses away from enclosed, 
quadrangle, patio groups, the typical layout of the previous period. All told, 
this resulted in a larger but interrelated household compound. 
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Figure 6.2. Horizontal excavation of Str. Lo-11 with upturned 
stones identified through hash-marking (drawing by M. Kingsley). 


CERAMIC CHANGES 


In addition to demographic and architectural changes, the Classic-to- 
Postclassic divide is in part defined by dramatic changes in material culture, 
particularly in ceramics. The chronological divide between these periods relies 
on the appearance or disappearance of ceramic chronological markers, such as 
the Saxche and Zacatal polychromes, finewares, and plumbate ceramics, which 
are associated with the elite. For the Postclassic, the best markers for under- 
standing non-elites in a postdynastic environment are the monochromes and 
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unslipped vessels. In Maya archaeology, ceramics serve as the basis for most 
chronological interpretations because of the cost of radiocarbon and other 
absolute dating methods. Scholarly identification of the Early Postclassic 
period relies heavily on being able to identify the differences between preva- 
lent Late Classic ceramics groups, such as Tinaja and Cambio Unslipped, and 
Early Postclassic ceramics groups, such as Augustine, Paxcaman, and Pozo 
Unslipped. Seriation charts of these ceramic groups from the main midden 
of the South Group can serve as a representative sample of the ceramics in 
general. The midden holds 4,397 of 22,542 sherds collected in the South Group 
(19.5 percent), and 355 of 1,930 diagnostic sherds collected (18.4 percent). When 
attached to absolute dates acquired from radiocarbon testing, the distribution 
of these ceramic groups through time indicates that, despite the political and 
demographic ruptures occurring during the tenth century AD, material cul- 
ture of commoners did not shift radically. The two deepest excavation lots 
(EZ 6K-2-6 and EZ 6K-4-7) sit above bedrock and date to AD 773-906 (71.8 
percent probability; table 1.1). For all sherds, Late Classic markers such as the 
Cambio, Tinaja, and Encanto groups dominate the data set (figures 6.3a and 
b). Though this is a wide span of 200 years, it coincides with a time of dynastic 
turmoil at El Zotz (see Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume). Lots from the 
middle of the midden (EZ 6K-2-3 and EZ 6K-4-3) continue to have these 
three “Late Classic” ceramic groups, albeit in lesser numbers, despite a firm 
Early Postclassic date of AD 1034-1220. Although carbon was not available for 
the top of the midden, dates acquired from neighboring activity spaces sug- 
gest the midden was in use as late as the thirteenth century (table 1.1). At this 
time, only a handful of these groups are present and the traditional Postclassic 
markers, and the Paxcaman and Pozo groups, are the most represented. 

As expected, Tinaja, Cambio, and Encanto groups dominate during the 
Postclassic transition, while Pozo and Paxcaman groups dominate the middle 
of the Postclassic period. A crucial development takes place during the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries AD. At this time, there is a gradual increase in the 
popularity and production of Postclassic ceramic types rather than an abrupt 
change in ceramic types. As a result, ceramic finds alone can no longer be 
used to make judgments about the presence or absence of Early Postclassic 
occupation. Ceramic identifications need to be supported by other archaeo- 
logical finds. More to the point, at El Zotz, then, the gradual transition from 
Terminal Classic to Postclassic types implies a steady and continuous occupa- 
tion over the course of more than 300 years. Part of the difficulty with using 
ceramics alone to determine the existence of Early Postclassic occupation is 
that this artifact class has been shown to be highly variable. It can be difficult 
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to categorize in the absence of a large sample. During the transition to the 
Early Postclassic period, for example, Classic-period markers were still present, 
and many of the Postclassic markers, such as scroll supports and snail shell 
temper, were not yet well established. As a result, smaller samples without 
radiocarbon dates can lend themselves to temporal confusions. 

Rice and Rice (1985:174) have posited that, despite adherence to a common 
set of rules with respect to design, structure, layout, color, and motif, there 
were multiple manufacturers and manufacturing loci of ceramics during the 
Early Postclassic. This diversity of manufacture is attested later in the Middle 
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and Late Postclassic, at least according to D. Chase’s (1985) analysis of pot- 
tery from Santa Rita. It suggests that potters conformed to form and slip 
conventions from Mayapan, but that regional differences in paste and firing 
techniques pointed to local production. After the Classic period, ceramics 
appear less evenly distributed, with particular ceramic types or groups often 
restricted to subregions or sites but with high levels of variability within 
types. Rice (1980:78) proposed that the variability of Postclassic ceramics in 
terms of paste and slip resulted from a population of experimental potters 
who lacked technological expertise. More recently, in a follow-up study of 
some of these ideas, Cecil (2001:271) suggested that the high variability of 
slip colors, specifically in the Trapeche ceramic group at Ch’ich’, Ixlu, and 
Zacpeten, might result from the same lack of expertise in controlling oxida- 
tion during firing. 

Through this time, ceramics also appear to be shifting slowly in form and 
function. Rice (1987b) noted that at Macanche Island the size of vessels, mea- 
sured through the diameter of rims and thickness of vessel walls, shows a 
reduction through the Postclassic period in comparison to the Classic period. 
Schwarz (2009) has concluded that the Classic period’s larger vessels were 
likely necessary because domestic units were larger, a conclusion supported 
by the architectural changes described above. Since serving vessel size is 
related to issues of exchange, reciprocity, and feasting (LeCount 1996:242-280; 
Lucero 2001), decreases in the size of these artifacts would suggest that pots 
were being used less for social gatherings and more for personal consumption. 

In contrast to the data from Macanche Island, vessel size at El Zotz does not 
change significantly across time periods. Early Postclassic vessels on the whole 
appear approximately 1 cm smaller in radius than Classic-period vessels, not 
a substantial change (figure 6.4). By themselves, the major red monochromes, 
consisting of Tinaja, Augustine, and Paxcaman groups, remain relatively con- 
sistent, with radial means of 11.7 cm, 11.2 cm, and 11.4 cm. This underscores 
the conclusion that changes were slight at best, perhaps the result of the con- 
tinuity of population noted before. However, the comparison of unslipped 
wares, which were possibly used for storage purposes, reveals a different pat- 
tern. Here, the average Cambio-group vessel has a radius of 14.4 cm while 
the average Pozo-group vessel has a radius of 11.0 cm. The thickness of vessel 
walls does decrease, but only slightly. Since the varying households within the 
South Group’s household compound were economically and socially linked, 
sharing activity spaces and daily practices, it is likely that they also consumed 
meals together. Perhaps monochrome and unslipped vessels do not change 
significantly in size because a multitude of individuals outside the nuclear 
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Ficure 6.4. Distribution of radii (cm) of vessels in the Late Classic and Early Postclassic 
periods (charts by M. Kingsley). 


family ate together. Though such an activity would not be a large feasting 
event, which would require the capacity to store large quantities of water, it 
affirms that at least within El Zotz the domestic unit remained similar in size 
from the tenth through thirteenth centuries AD. 

The analysis of the everyday wares of commoners, including both mono- 
chrome and unslipped vessels, thus indicates that everyday practices remained 
consistent. (Finewares and polychromes, typically elite markers, are smaller in 
size because of their fine craftsmanship and were not included in this compar- 
ison.) This consistency in vessel size and construction is likely because ceramic 
production was always conducted at the household level. External turmoil 
did not affect the manner in which these ceramics continued to be produced. 
In other words, the ceramics reflect a level of ingrained practice that was not 
altered or influenced by the departure of the El Zotz dynasty. The transforma- 
tions that did occur can be more readily attributed to gradual stylistic shifts 
rather than to any political or economic changes. An analysis of figurines and 
incensario vessels (figure 6.5), on the other hand, reveals a different pattern 
of change. 
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Ficure 6.5. Frog incensario from South Group 
excavations (drawing by M. Kingsley). 


RITUAL ARTIFACTS: FIGURINES AND INCENSARIOS 

Christina Halperin (2007) has discussed how the introduction of post- 
firing perforations in some Terminal Classic figurines from Motul de San 
José, Peten, illustrates a reformulation of practices in figurine production and 
consumption, and their social meaning. Perforations in figurines during the 
Classic period were usually made pre-firing, some examples associated with 
the manufacture of musical instruments. By the Postclassic period, figurines 
were often mold-made and characterized by a hole on each side of the figu- 
rine, possibly indicating they were meant to be strung and hung or perched 
on their open bases (Halperin 2010). Halperin goes further, suggesting, “the 
figures take on the stiff poses, angular and more abstract bodily and facial 
features and clothing typical of a localized interpretation of or interaction with 
Mesoamerica’s Postclassic International style” (Halperin 2010:5, emphasis 
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Ficure 6.6. Figurine idol from South Group excavations (drawing 
by M. Ritter-Armour). 


added). We would additionally propose that there is an increase in the manu- 
facture of household idols and that analysis of figurines cannot only indicate 
localization of production practices but a reorientation of religious priorities 
in the household. 

Within the South Group, 39 figurine fragments were recovered, 36 of them 
from the Postclassic. Though this may not reflect an increase in manufactur- 
ing, the proportional difference is so great as to be statistically significant. Of 
the half or so that are identifiable, nine form parts of human figurines, seven 
are zoomorphic in nature, two are human/deity idols (figure 6.6), and two are 
miniature skeleton masks. The two idols and one owl figure are of particular 
interest because they follow the pattern described by Halperin: they are mold- 
made, hollow figures, with holes on the sides for hanging. 

The context of these finds provides additional insight into the possible func- 
tion of the figurines as religious objects. Seven, including one of the idols 
and the owl figure, come from a single building, Str. Lg-1. As the largest of 
the Postclassic constructions, Str. Lg-11 was strategically located to overlook 
all activity areas in the household compound. Excavations in Str. Lg-11 also 
recovered three jade celts and an obsidian polyhedral core. These appear to be 
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recycled objects, appropriated from the Classic period; their date of manufac- 
ture can be surmised from manufacture and wear patterns. Despite this, their 
discovery in Str. Lg-11 suggests that it was the main or “ruling” house of the 
compound. Its concentration of figurines also implies that it held an important 
role in the religious life of the community. Although a definitive identification 
was never possible, Str. Lo-11 also had what appeared to be a built-up “altar” in 
its center. This feature consisted of well-cut stones, stacked four layers deep to 
create a small bench-like structure. Str. Lg-11 was the only building in which 
a large amount of reconstructible, whole vessels had been left behind upon 
abandonment of the community in the thirteenth or fourteenth century aD. 

‘The personalization of rituals and emphasis on small group ceremonies may 
also be reflected by the transposition of two stelae to the base of the South 
Group platform at some point during the Early Postclassic period (see loca- 
tions in figure 6.1). Though these stelae are heavily eroded, Houston believes 
that, to judge from their size, the stelae were in fact plain but cut in Classic- 
period style (Stephen Houston, personal communication, 2010). They were 
probably made at the end of the ninth century ap and were moved to their 
current location during the Postclassic period; excavations at their base uncov- 
ered Postclassic ceramics. The fact that other monuments were cut up and 
used in the fill of new buildings, such as Str. Lg-11 (Kingsley and Rivas 2012), 
implies that a certain amount of selective destruction took place during the 
Early Postclassic period. This was not a new practice, as is evident from a 
portion of El Zotz Stela 4 found in an extension to Str. L7-17 added in the 
Terminal Classic period (see Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume). In the 
South Group, however, the Maya kept the stelae whole, likely as a statement 
about the continued social importance of these objects. The carvings were 
placed in strategic locations in the midst of the household compound, at the 
base of the platform where anyone walking up to the South Group platform 
would have seen them. 


LITHIC SOURCES AND PRODUCTION PRACTICES 


Analysis of obsidian material gathered from Postclassic contexts sharp- 
ens our view of shifts in the acquisition, production, and consumption of 
nonlocal materials. Perhaps because lithic production was a more specialized 
practice, the Postclassic period heralds changes in both material choices and 
manufacturing techniques. In the South Group, an increased concentration of 
Ixtepeque obsidian suggests more limited access or shifting desirability of cer- 
tain raw materials. In the South Group midden, we can see that, starting in the 
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early eleventh century AD, Ixtepeque obsidian dominates both in frequency 
and in weight (figure 6.7a,b). El Chayal obsidian, the most popular obsidian 
in the central Lowlands during the Late Classic, continues to be present, but 
the upsurge of Ixtepeque is noticeable and differentiates the Postclassic period 
from earlier periods. The changes in raw material choices and the manufacture 
of obsidian in the Postclassic illustrate a transformation in or an adjustment to 
economic practices. This is not surprising, in that scholars believe that obsidian 
sources were controlled or the exchange of the raw materials themselves miti- 
gated by elites during previous time periods. In the Late Classic, Ixtepeque 
was relegated to a specific geographic zone. Indeed, the city of Copan may 
have controlled the source and the distribution of obsidian extracted from it 
(Braswell 2004; Schortman and Urban 1994). 

More generally, qualitative analysis across the Maya area implies that the 
technologies used to manufacture lithics and obsidian during the Postclassic 
period shifted from direct production methods common in the Classic period, 
which required a high degree of skill, to pressure flaking and more indirect- 
percussion methods. Some tools are actually reused Classic-period tools that 
were badly reworked during the Postclassic period. This is suggested by peck- 
ing on an obsidian polyhedral core and pressure flaking of large chert flakes. As 
Costin (1991) argues, such evidence of low degrees of skill and labor investment 
in the final product might be evidence of decentralized production. According 
to a study of western Mesoamerican obsidian blades by Healan (2009:109), 
pecked-and-ground platforms, which are common in the Postclassic period, 
indicate change from full-time core or blade specialists to diversified craft 
producers; that is, individual producers manufactured flakes and blades from 
obsidian and other lithics. Healan (2009:109-110) also believes that household 
members other than the blademaker likely performed the platform grinding. 
This would imply a change in production strategies from the Classic period. 
Elite patronage no longer supported craft production, forcing the producers 
themselves to diversify their production. 

Such a change in manufacturing strategy is quite evident among the obsid- 
ian blades and flakes in the South Group of El Zotz. Of the 404 obsidian 
pieces collected, 134 had visible platforms; of these, 102 had platforms desig- 
nated as pecked and ground. This represented 76 percent of identifiable plat- 
forms. As part of an obsidian analysis conducted with Zachary Hruby, plat- 
forms were classified as bifacial platforms, bipolar platforms, unmodified 
platforms, ground platforms (further designated as heavy, medium, or light in 
its application), pecked and group platforms, and single-facet and multifaced 
platforms. Such a large percentage would suggest that Healan’s conclusions 
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concerning technological shifts in manufacturing techniques in Postclassic 
western Mexico also apply to the sample from El Zotz, and likely to the gen- 
eral region of the central Maya Lowlands as well. 

In general, little primary production evidence is present at El Zotz (e.g., 
blade cores, exhausted cores, recycled cores, platform rejuvenation flakes, and 
core fragments). Yet some platform-rejuvenation flakes and a single recycled 
core were collected. Coupled with the presence of first and second series blades, 
which are produced through the shaping or maintenance of a core (de Leon 
et al. 2009:114), this evidence supports the conclusion that some blades were 
probably being produced locally (Hruby, personal communication, 2010). 
However, the small number of cores suggests that preparation of raw obsidian 
either did not happen at El Zotz or happened in rare incidents. As a result, 
the material could have been imported to the South Group already partially 
modified. The variability of Postclassic lithic production was perhaps because 
producers were now free from the structures and limitations that centralized 
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city-states propagated during the Classic period, allowing for increased cre- 
ativity or variability. It may also indicate a decrease in the ability to stay within 
the bounds of a single, consistent method of production. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the available evidence concerning the Postclassic occupation of El 
Zotz, two important conclusions emerge. First, that scholarly understanding 
of the Postclassic period in the central Lowlands has been biased by investi- 
gations into Postclassic urban spaces, such as those around Lake Peten Itza. 
Where topography allowed, occupation continued well into the Postclassic 
period, as part of distinct communities establishing themselves for genera- 
tions. What proved central to the survival of the population of El Zotz was 
the nearby aguada, its location within the Buenavista Valley, a possible loca- 
tion for the Camino Real trade route from the southern Lowlands to Yucatan, 
and proximity to the Lakes region. Not only did they have a water source on 
which they could depend, but they remained connected to regional networks 
of communication and trade, giving them access to potential marriage part- 
ners and nonlocal goods. In addition, the presence of this community implies 
that scholars do not yet know the full extent of occupation during this time. 
Where topographic conditions are favorable we might find more of these 
small household compounds. 

Second, the turmoil of the ninth and tenth centuries in the southern Maya 
Lowlands did not have a profound impact on daily practice. Although the 
Postclassic period seems to entail a severe reduction or cessation of some fea- 
tures we now identify with the Classic period, such as monumental archi- 
tecture and carved-stone monuments, rejection of Classic-period markers on 
the whole was selective. As Friedman (1992:837) has suggested, “self definition 
does not occur in a vacuum, but in a world already defined. As such it invari- 
ably fragments the larger identity space of which its subjects were previously a 
part." The result is that certain ideologies and their concurrent materialization 
are not outwardly rejected but kept or modified. 

The nomenclature we continue to use, including “Collapse” and “Postclassic,” 
continues to imply to scholars, particularly those not familiar with the region, 
a sense of failure and abandonment. To be sure, the demise of the royal 
dynasty certainly had severe impacts on cultural and economic organizations, 
but cultural precedence and supraregional sociocultural ties cannot be fully 
abandoned. Rather, “societies, even those following state demise, never discard all 
that had been achieved over centuries of previous state rule” (Graffam 1992:883, 
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emphasis added). Commoner ceramic traditions on the whole seem to have 
been kept, and changes are likely the result of ordinary stylistic trends rather 
than a rejection of previous ceramics. This is perhaps the result of continuing 
occupation by people who had been used to producing their own ceramics even 
during the Classic period. Architectural conceptions and religious practices, 
however, do appear to change, with households becoming the central focus 
of both. Over the course of a century or so, rituals appear to be more evident 
in household rather than suprahousehold contexts, and there is a reduction in 
the investment of labor for the construction of households. With the depar- 
ture of the Classic-period dynastic rule, large community rituals and events 
in the midst of monumental architecture ceased. Meanwhile, nonlocal raw 
materials were still accessible, but obsidian production, in particular, shows 
that full-time specialists were no longer at the forefront of its manufacture. 

In the end, the Collapse was very specific in its effects, and the data indi- 
cate that the transition to postdynastic Maya society was just as much about 
continuity as about the cessation of certain ideologies. For the Maya, the 
Classic-period Collapse prompted a change in sociopolitical organization. It 
did not, however, generate a disjunction of inter- and intraregional relation- 
ships and trade that had produced exchanges of ideas and beliefs for the pre- 
ceding millennium. Instead, Postclassic Maya occupants of the South Group 
of El Zotz appear to have maintained many aspects of their larger regional 
community, even as patterns shifted away from elite-controlled or elite-influ- 
enced manufacture. 
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Part II 
Technical Analysts at El Zotz 


‘The overarching goal for this study was to begin research 
on the El Zotz regional environment and its long-term 
environmental change. We conducted our work along 
two main lines of inquiry: the major natural resources 
and proxy evidence for environmental change over the 
Late Holocene. The natural resources for the El Zotz 
region are comparable to other parts of the elevated 
interior region (EIR) of the Maya Lowlands that our 
teams have studied since the early 1990s around the 
Petexbatun, Cancuén, and northwestern Belize (Beach 
et al. 2015). At El Zotz in 2009 and 2010, we did pre- 
liminary studies of soils, geomorphology, water qual- 
ity, water management, and paleoecology. We focused 
the soil and geomorphology work on the civales (large 

shallow water bodies) at El Palmar and Bejucal, and 
on the aguadas (smaller, shallow depressions and con- 
structed reservoirs) at El Zotz, the El Diablo Group, 
and near Bejucal, and we conducted the paleoecologi- 
cal work on El Zotz and El Palmar. Our water studies 

cover a wider region to assess the geography of water 
chemistry, which should parallel the water chemistry of 
ancient Maya times because water conforms over time 

to the rocks through which it flows, especially lime- 
stone that imparts components of CaCO, as well as 

Mg: and SO,” because of rapid dissolution. In 2016 we 

returned to focus on one question that arose after our 
earlier field seasons: was there a dam that enhanced the 

reservoir capacity of the aguada at El Zotz? Based on a 

robust range and number of data we present new water 
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chemistry findings that outline the water characteristics for this region, new 
evidence for the El Zotz dam, new estimates of the chronology and capacity 
of the El Zotz reservoir, and a new synthesis of the environmental history 
that dates back to the Late Archaic from pollen cores from the El Zotz and 
E] Palmar sediments. 

This chapter considers water quality, paleoecology, soils, and water manage- 
ment in the Maya Lowlands. These are all maturing and expanding lines of 
research for the Maya area, though our work in this chapter and Beach et 
al. (2011, 2015) and Luzzadder-Beach et al. (2017) are the first on these top- 
ics for the El Zotz region. Many additional studies come from the broader 
region, with the majority around the central Peten lakes and Tikal (Beach 
et al. 2015). Research on water chemistry for the Maya Lowlands region has 
lagged behind the other scientific endeavors (Luzzadder-Beach and Beach 
2008; Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). 


ENVIRONMENTS 


The El Zotz region lies between the sources of four drainage basins that 
act as arteries for scores of ancient Maya cities and mosaics of ecotones and 
natural resources. These drainage basins include the San Pedro Martir River to 
the west and the Pasión River to the south that flow into the Usumacinta River 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and the Belize River to the southeast and the Three 
Rivers basin to the northeast that flow into the Caribbean Sea. The El Zotz 
region thus sits amidst natural corridors from all directions within a struc- 
tural valley that bisects the Peten from sea to sea (figure 7.1). This Buenavista 
Valley, with its prominent Buenavista Escarpment rising to 400 masl (meters 
above sea level) along its north side, structures many local ecosystems for the 
El Zotz region. As with much of the Yucatan Peninsula, this area has mostly 
Cretaceous-Tertiary carbonate rocks, which are faulted into horsts (ridges) and 
grabens (valleys). This karst region has only seasonal streams, with most of the 
runoff flowing internally as ground water. The uplands have typical karst fea- 
tures such as mogotes (karst hills), as well as little-explored caves (Alvarado and 
Herrera 2001; Miller 1996). Lowland areas also have a variety of karst land- 
forms, ranging from small dissolution sinks like ponors to larger dolines, uvalas, 
and poljes. A cival, as at El Palmar, is a regional name for non-perennial, grassy, 
marsh wetlands that form in a wide range of bajos and sometimes remain 
inundated for years at a time. Smaller water bodies called aguadas are common 
sinks with standing water and occur in this region near El Palmar, El Zotz, the 
Los Bocutes Aguada near Bejucal, and the El Diablo Group. Many of these 
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Ficure 7.1. Regional map showing sources for paleoenvironmental data (map S. Krause 
and T. Beach). 


sinks have aggraded with sediment eroded from their watershed as so-called 
"Maya Clays" deposited from upslope erosion during the ancient Maya period 
(Anselmetti et al. 2007; Beach et al. 2003, 2018; Dunning et al. 2002). 

At El Zotz, the tropical wet and dry climate results from the annual inter- 
play of unstable, rising air from the Intertropical Convergence Zone (ITCZ) 
and stable, descending air from the Subtropical High Pressure. These conspire 
to produce about 1,500 mm of rainfall annually, mostly from intense, convec- 
tive storms during the May-to-December wet season (Luzzadder-Beach et al. 
2012). From January through May, the dry season has moisture deficits that 
grow toward May because soil moisture decreases as temperature increases. 
Extratropical cyclones sometimes penetrate into the Peten in winter but tropi- 
cal storms that may reach hurricane force (Boose et al. 2003) produce more 
rain even though El Zotz lies 160 km from their source in the Caribbean 
(Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). 

Many lines of evidence from geochemistry to micropaleontology and 
modeling indicate substantial climate variations over the Archaic and Maya 
periods. The Archaic through Preclassic had climatic instability, the Late 
Preclassic experienced droughts, the Classic-period climate stabilized, but 
drought returned in the Terminal Classic, Early Postclassic, and Little Ice Age 
(Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). An area of active scientific study is the study 
of such variation from such global-scale phenomena as the Pacific Decadal 
Oscillation, the North Atlantic Oscillation, the El Nifio Southern Oscillation, 


and stochastic variation. 
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Depending on the source, the region’s forests are tropical rain forest (Wagner 
1964), moist semitropical forest (Holdridge et al. 1971), evergreen tropical for- 
est (Greller 2000; Rzedowski and Huerta 1978), and tropical semi-deciduous 
forest (Pennington and Sarukhán 1968). The area’s vegetation ranges from tall, 
upland forests, 10-25 m high, to savannas and wetlands. Based on soil and 
aspect factors, upland forests may be drier zapotal forests; drier ramonales of 
Brosimum alicastrum (breadnut) on rocky outcrops (Lundell 1937); mesic cao- 
bal or mahagony (Swietenia spp.) forests in upland valleys; foot-slope forests, 
often with sabal palm (Sabal mauritiiformis); deep-soil flats with cohune palm 
(Attalea cohune) copses; wetland interface forests; and scrubby, seasonally dry 
bajo ecosystems with such scrubby trees as logwood (Haematoxylum campe- 
chianum) (Schulze and Whitacre 1999). 


WATER CHEMISTRY METHODS 


In the field, we cored and excavated depressions to characterize sedi- 
ments and sample paleoecological data to study Maya environmental inter- 
actions. We discuss methods elsewhere in more detail: for water chemistry 
see Luzzadder-Beach and Beach (2008, 2009); for phytoliths and pollen see 
Bozarth and Guderjan (2004) and (Jones 1994); and for soils and stratigraphy 
see Beach et al. (2002, 2003, 2006, 2008, 2009, 2011, 2015, 2018). 

In the 2009 and 2010 field seasons, we monitored available surface water and 
spring sources in Guatemala’s San Miguel la Palotada-El Zotz Biotope. This 
monitoring occurred at the end of the dry season in each year, representing the 
regions typical, hydrologically stressed seasonal conditions (Luzzadder-Beach 
and Beach 2008; Beach et al. 2015). Sample locations and results are indicated 
in the Water Quality Summary (table 7.1) and discussed below. We used a 
HACH Conductivity Meter in the field to collect initial field parameters of 
Total Dissolved Solids (TDS, mg/l), Salinity (Sal, ppt), Electrical Conductivity 
(EC, uS), and Temperature (°C). These field values assist in monitoring year- 
to-year variability in water sources, in understanding potential connections 
between water sources, and for setting up potential sample dilutions and 
range settings for laboratory analysis and instruments. Water samples were 
taken in triple-rinsed 500 ml plastic bottles, and then filtered and analyzed for 
dissolved minerals in the George Mason University Water Quality Lab. The 
laboratory analyses included post-filtration EC, TDS, Calcium (Ca?, mg/l), 
Chloride (СІ, mg/l), Magnesium (Mg?, mg/l), Nitrate (NO,), Sulfate (SO,?, 
mg/l), and Total Hardness (as CaCO,, mg/l), using the HACH Conductivity 
Meter, wet chemistry titration, and HACH spectrophotometric methods 
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TABLE 7.1. Water-quality analysis from the San Miguel la Palotada-El Zotz Biotope 
Lab Lab Lab NO; $0, Ca? Cr 
EC TDS Salinity Nitrate Sulfate Calcium Chloride 
Water Sample Site (Year) (uS) (mg/l) (рр) (mg/l) (т) (тл) (mg/l) 


El Palmar Spring (2010) 1691 833 0.8 0.3 483 932 49 
El Palmar Cival Shore 720 346 0.3 o o 530 31.5 
(2010) 

El Palmar Cival (2009) 554 263 0.3 o o 364 26 
El Palmar Cival Water 570 271 0.3 0.4 o 339 31 
Temple (2009) 

El Palmar Aguada 322 152 0:5 0.4 o 117 26 
Surface (2009) 

El Palmar Aguada 5 m 348 164 0.2 0.5 o 139 23.5 
depth core (2009) 

La Cuernavilla Cival, 306 144 O.I 0.2 o 154 19 
edge (2009) 

Aguada Pucte (2010) 568 269 0.3 0.7 72 307 33.25 
El Zotz Camp Water 255F  i21F o.IF — — 127 6 
(2009) 


F - field values 


summarized in Beach et al. (2008) and Luzzadder-Beach and Beach (2009). 
Values of Na+K are then determined mathematically by totaling and balanc- 
ing the molecular weights of all other cations and anions. This molecular bal- 
ancing also cross-checks the water chemistry results (Luzzadder- Beach and 
Beach 2009). 

Water samples came from three kinds of water sources—civales, aguadas, 
and constructed reservoirs—and in one case a perched, confined, and flowing 
water table in a peat layer at 3 m, that we encountered in an excavation unit 
near the shore of the Laguna El Palmar (actually a civa/) in 2010. Surface 
water is present throughout most years in the civales and aguadas near the El 
Palmar site, although it was reported as dry in 2008. There is a constructed 
aguada near the El Zotz site, but it is now filled with sediment; it held no 
water during our dry season surveys, and we hit no water table in our excava- 
tions of the El Zotz Aguada. There is also an aguada in a drainage through the 
escarpment about 4 km north of the El Zotz site, Aguada Pucte, and we were 
able to obtain a water sample in the dry season of 2010. 
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REGIONAL WATER CHEMISTRY RESULTS 


Field and lab results revealed chemical variations in the regional water sup- 
ply (table 7.1). In 2009 we sampled six water sites, and three more in 2010. 
Generally speaking, the aguadas below the escarpment showed lower ion water 
chemistry, and civales, with the exception of La Cuernavilla (see Houston et al., 
this volume, chapter 1 for a site description), showed higher ion concentrations. 
This is likely due to aguadas being smaller and thus more likely to be filled 
annually with rainwater; civales are larger and less likely to go dry annually, so 
the water in them will undergo repeated annual seasons of evaporation and 
concentration of their mineral content. Some of the civales are also located 
at an escarpment edge, which may be spring (groundwater) fed, and we have 
further evidence that some may also be partially fed by perched groundwater, 
supplementing annual rainfall. Finally, the aguada above the escarpment, Pucte, 
had higher-ion water than the lower-elevation aguadas, with a mineral concen- 
tration more similar to the spring-fed civales' signatures and magnitudes than 
to the aguadas’ characteristics, suggesting a hydrogeologic connection between 
upland drainages and potential lowland seeps and springs. The moderate qual- 
ity of the civales, compared with the perched spring, suggests the civales are a 
combination of emerging groundwater diluted by accumulated rainwater. 


SOIL AND PALEOECOLOGY METHODS 


We used several physical, stratigraphic, geochemical, and chronological meth- 
ods to characterize qualities and chronology of sediment layers. Investigations 
began with field study of soil and sediment sequences, where we character- 
ized Munsell color, НСІ reaction, pH, structure, field texture, consistence, pre- 
liminary stratigraphy and horizons, magnetic susceptibility, and other physi- 
cal parameters of soils (Soil Survey Staff 1993, 2003). Every 5-10 cm along 
soil profiles we recorded magnetic susceptibility with a GF Instruments 
Magnetic Susceptibility Meter SM-20. Team members also collected artifacts 
and radiocarbon samples systematically to date sediment sequences. The Soil 
Laboratory at Brigham Young University (BYU) measured 65°C (stable car- 
bon isotope ratios) from the humin fraction of the soil organic matter (Beach 
et al. 2011; Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2016; Sweetwood et al. 2009; Webb et al. 
2007; Wright et al. 2009). The BYU Lab also analyzed elements from samples 
with ICP AES (inductively coupled plasma atomic emission spectrometry) 
(Johnson et al. 2007). For the AMS dating we sampled young wood or peat or 
charcoal in distinct layers, and Beta Analytic ran AMS on all samples, which 
we report as calibrated (by INTCAL13 Radiocarbon Age Calibration) at the 
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two-sigma (95.4 percent probability) level (Reimer et al. 2013) with more spe- 
cific probabilities offered when available (Bronk Ramsey 2009). 

We sampled sequences for pollen, phytoliths, and charcoal at 0.02 m inter- 
vals from 0.3 to 3 m from El Palmar. For the El Zotz sediments, we collected 
six samples from 0.5 to 2.1 m. In both cases, we avoided samples from the 
topsoils because of the bioturbation associated with topsoil formation. Steven 
Bozarth of the University of Kansas identified and counted pollen morphs and 
microscopic charcoal for 22 El Palmar and six El Zotz samples (Luzzadder- 
Beach et al. 2017). 


Sort HumMIN CARBON ISOTOPES 

Another proxy for long-term impacts on soils are profiles of carbon isotopic 
ratios through soil horizons because these may show changes of C, and C, 
vegetation types (Beach et al. 2011, 2018; Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). Several 
articles detail how soil organic matter and specifically its humin fraction can 
reflect С, and C, species, but essentially С, species like most tropical trees 
have carbon isotopic ratios around -30%o, while C, species like maize have 
carbon isotopic ratios around -12%o. Fallout of plant material produces soil 
organic matter in the root zone and in the surface, and a change between C, 
and С, species will change carbon isotopic ratios (Boutton 1996; Boutton et al. 
1998; Webb et al. 2004). We need to be mindful that diagenesis will fractionate 
organic matter and elevate the carbon isotopic ratios by up to 3-4%o in certain 
soils in the tropics, meaning that changes of 3-4%o may result from fraction- 
ation and not vegetation change (Agren et al. 1996; Boutton 1996; Ehleringer 
1991; Liu et al. 1997; Martinelli et al. 1996). 


SOIL AND PALEOECOLOGY RESULTS 
Er PALMAR 
Excavations 

El Palmar was mainly a Middle and Late Preclassic city along the edge 
of the cival (Doyle 2013b) between El Zotz and Tikal (figure 1.4). Here we 
excavated three units and retrieved multiple cores from the civa/ sediments to 
study environmental resources and paleoecology (figure 7.1). Our three exca- 
vations studied soil sequences from the uplands into the Laguna El Palmar, 
which today is marsh wetland with variably flooded herbaceous plants. 

The first soil profile was from a well-drained, upper footslope in a narrow val- 
ley near the main site of El Palmar, 4 m above the water table. Our excavation 
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TABLE 7.2. Elemental analyses (ppm) 


Location Depth K Ti V Mn FeO, Fe Co 

cm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm 

Er Zorz AGUADA 5 3,035 2,915 12,254 49,100 — 24,059 3I 

2009 20733 5,330 3,240 o 325 54,900 26,901 35 

50-55 6,230 2,190 о 604 38,200 18,718 24 

90-95 6,810 2,070 I 508 34,400 16,856 18 

105-115 6,830 1,120 12 203 16,100 7,889 9 

115-135 5,720 2,450 19 657 38,500 18,865 21 

155—160 5,730 2,440 19 395 37,800 18,522 19 

200 5,440 1,850 14 518 31,900 15,631 16 

230 5,200 1,910 o 510 30,800 15,092 17 

Er DIABLO AGUADA IO 1,470 3,450 29 тоўо 55,000 26,950 29 

2009 25 2,990 3,060 35 940 45,800 22,442 23 

50 3,990 2,220 20 561 32,800 16,072 18 

70 4,860 2,140 26 532 28,900 14,161 15 

90 3,330 1,820 3 429 29,600 14,504 15 

IOS 4,920 1,430 o 425 19,900 9,751 12 

Er Parmar RAVINE 5 5,470 689 o 470 11,500 5,635 7 
2009 30 

50 6,130 581 o 247 9,060 4,439 5 

70 6,130 567 o 187 7,540 3,695 6 

тоо 6,260 636 o 253 9,420 45616 6 

Er Zotz AcuADA EDGE 5—10 3,730 3,160 6 210 52,000 25,480 28 

2009 30 5,010 3,390 о 188 54,400 26,656 29 

55-60 5,330 3,470 II 254 55,050 26,975 32 

60-65 5,230 1,820 о 94 27,100 13,279 17 

9о—тоо 5,250 4,180 15 241 64,400 31,556 45 

IIO-I20 4,985 506 о 97 7,910 3,876 4 


exposed а 1.3 т soil profile of а Rendoll soil with a mollic A horizon that was 
thick (0.32 m), organic-rich (5-10 percent organic carbon), and very dark brown 
GoYR2/1) with well-developed granular structure, and clay texture. Like many 
young, regional soils formed in limestone, the A horizon was low in Fe, Ti, and 
Si and high in CaCO,, N, Ca, K, Mg, and Ba (table 7.2). Below the topsoil 
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Ni Cu Zn 4 Rb Sr Zr Ag Cd Sn Ва Се Pb 
ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm ppm 
51 go 126 4 68 39 102 o o o o 667 I2 
50 66 108 о 73 Zr ATT 20 о о о 287 20 
43 53 75 4 42 104 78 18 13 3 222 93 16 
36 54 70 4 33 123 82 22 4 7 393 83 o 
24 43 53 4 16 197 42 о 3 о о о 12 
42 54 77 4 41 123 84 о о о о 96 13 
39 55 75 2 39 129 IOI o 5 12 o 165 17 
37 49 67 з 31 149 76 a2 6 о 576 о 16 
32 45 66 5 28 159 76 о 5 3 214 83 12 
30 34 67 7 II  IOO 109 о о О 204 197 15 
27 37 64 8 IO 105 93 о о о о 314 12 
28 39 57 5 7 128 81 20 8 О 213 73 12 
23 37 54 7 8 132 74 о 7 O 219 213 о 
24 40 54 4 7 134 73 19 7 e o 45 17 
26 46 52 3 7 153 52 20 4 o 267 17 13 
25 47 57 2 13 99 35 o 3 o 216 o o 
21 48 52 5 II IOI 29 о о O 251 о о 
19 42 47 6 8 95 26 о о о 229 о о 
23 43 56 о 12 108 3T o 8 о 230 о 16 
42 64 89 4 80 61 116 o o o о 250 12 
43 61 87 2 80 82 122 21 2 о О 227 17 
45 67 91 2 78 70  II9 I9 о о 92 232 18 
29 50 64 3 37 108 70 o o 5 o o o 
58 75 IIO 4 109 34 163 о о о о 597 16 
22 43 4 3 7 — 159 25 ІІ 7 © Ө e 9 


were Bk and Ck horizons and increased higher-energy gravels and cobbles to 
0.55 m. From о.55 to 1.2 m is a boulder line, which was likely a Preclassic terrace, 
based on the AMS date from this zone (723-236 ВС with 541-357 BC as 91.7 
percent probable). This one date suggests a young soil that formed after hill- 
slope instability from upslope Middle Preclassic urbanization. Carbon isotopic 
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ratios from the soil profile increase from -28.7%о at the top to -25.8%o at ca. 1 
m, which is in the range of natural fractionation. These findings parallel those 
from Early Classic levels at the El Diablo Aguada and the Middle Preclassic 
levels below aguada sediments at El Zotz, discussed below, and all in unlikely 
agricultural locations (Beach et al. 2011, 2018; Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). 

At the toeslope next to the water's edge, we excavated an Aquoll soil with 
the water table at a depth of 1.5 m. The excavation exposed a soil profile with 
a mollic A horizon, that was thick (0.3 m), organic-rich (6 percent organic 
carbon), and very dark brown (10YR 2/1) with well-developed granular struc- 
ture and clay texture. Below the A horizon are Cgk horizons intercalated with 
very dark gray (10YR 3/1), organic-rich (ca. то percent organic carbon) Ab 
horizons from 0.50 to 0.62 m and 0.83 to 0.90 т. The surface soil down to 1 m 
formed over 2,000 years, similar to the El Palmar upper footslope, had large 
quantities of CaCO,, strong НСІ reaction, and no argillic horizons. A paleo- 
sol with Ab and Cg horizons extended from 1 to 1.55 m and demonstrated 
a major change in texture, organic matter, and artifacts. In the paleosol Ab 
horizon, sand increased to 42 percent, organic carbon to 8-12 percent, visible 
microcharcoal increased, soil color became mostly black (N 2/o), and artifact 
quantities (lithics, burned ceramics, and obsidian) increased dramatically. The 
Cg horizon of the paleosol runs from 1.2 to 1.55 m and had gleyed colors of 
N 5/o and 4/0 that become faintly laminated, lacustrine sediments below 1.3 
m. Near the bottom, analogous to the upper footslope, was another boulder 
alignment at 1.55 m that may have functioned as a platform or berm at the 
ancient water’s edge. Although we could not identify and date the well-worn 
artifacts, one AMS date of 88 BC-AD 124 (56 BC-AD 92 is 91 percent probable) 
at 1.18 m on charred organic material in the Ab horizon and above the rock 
alignment provides a Late Preclassic date, paralleling El Palmar’s occupation 
(Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume). Given the evidence for soil 
erosion and deposition in the upper footslope profile, the sedimentation here 
probably indicates the sediment cascade from “Maya Clays” and progradation 
into the cival. 

Three more lines of evidence help explain this profile. First, the soil and 
sediment magnetic susceptibility increases by more than two-times in the Ab 
horizons. Second, the paleosol and modern topsoil have higher trace metals 
and Fe and Ti. Generally, more metals and increased magnetic susceptibility 
could indicate a more stable surface (more time for atmospheric deposition), 
and elevated magnetic susceptibility at the current and former top soil levels 
may indicate more burned, magnetized metals (Luzzadder-Beach and Beach 
2008). Third, we have only spotty pollen evidence (figure 7.2) since this soil 
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Ficure 7.2. Combined 
pollen profile from El 
Palmar cores (figure by 
Т. Beach and С. Doyle). 


formed under redox conditions. We recovered the four pollen samples from 
0.6, 0.98, 1.46, and 1.55 m in zones of potentially better preservation—that is, 
these were distinct and highly organic layers. Nonetheless, there were no eco- 
nomic species as well as few pollen (14-90 pollen) dominated by high-spine 
Asteraceae, more fern pollen, steady amounts of fine charcoal, and charred 
phytoliths, which may provide little information other than the possible 
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indication of differential pollen preservation, pioneer species in succession, 
and consistent burning (Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). 

Carbon isotopic ratio (8С) profiles can indicate variations in C, and C, 
plants and this profile shows both a significant increase in C, species (4.2%о) 
and variation from the surface to the Late Preclassic. The surface soil reflects 
the modern tropical forest with -27.7%o but the paleosol in three assays from 
т.т to 1.34 m ranged from -23.4 to -23.8%o and the zone through the thin and 
temporary buried A horizons fluctuated from -23.6 to -27.2%o. This anthropo- 
genic paleosol and one soil layer at 72 cm reflect about 24 percent C, species in 
a region with few such species (Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). 


El Palmar Core 

We obtained the main core from the bottom of the excavation from 1.55 
to 3 m from lake and wetland deposits. For comparison, we acquired another 
short 0.6 m surface core from the cival in 2 m of water 20 m east of the exca- 
vation. We stopped at 3 m in the core because we hit an artesian aquifer in a 
peat layer capped by clay under pressure too high to penetrate. We interpreted 
four stratigraphic zones in the core, and identified three food crops, including 
arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea), squash (Cucurbita), and maize (Zea mays). 
The quantity and range of maize pollen indicated both variable intensity and 
long duration, ranging up to 5.6 percent of total pollen and across a time span 
from the Late Archaic to the Late Classic from 2.8 to 0.39 m (figure 7.2). 

Zone т ranges from the bottom at 3 т to about 2.8 т. At 2.95 m, an AMS 
measure of 1731-1511 BC (1693-1511 BC is 93.6 percent probable) dates gener- 
ally to the Late Archaic to Early Preclassic, and this narrow zone of peat only 
extends to 2.8 m. The deepest pollen sample at 3 m had the highest biodiversity 
and lowest evidence for human alteration with the lowest charcoal counts and 
sedimentation rate, no Zea mays, very low Asteraceae (often disturbance taxa), 
the highest percentage (9.4) of Nymphaeae (waterlily, indicative of a steady 
water level), and at least 11 different taxa of arboreal pollen. The high frequency 
(34.8 percent) of cheno-am pollen, which, together with the charcoal, could be 
evidence of disturbance by humans in Zone 1, still evidence the lowest impacts 
until the Postclassic. 

The fibrous peat layer from 3 to 2.8 m transitions to lacustrine sediments and 
higher human disturbance below 2.8 m. We interpret that Zone 2 starts below 
2.8 m, and between the 3 m date (1731—1511 BC, with 1693-1511 BC as 93.6 per- 
cent probable) and up to 2.45 m where an AMS measure of 405-208 Bc dates 
to the early part of the Late Preclassic. The 2.8 m sample (just o.2 m below the 
Late Archaic date) has four lines of evidence for human disturbance: charcoal 
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rises (small charcoal increases by 20 times to ca. 300,000, and large char- 
coal increases to more than 22,000), the disturbance-related species rise (low- 
spine Asteraceae to 53.5 percent and Ambrosia [ragweed] pollen from 0.4 to 
5.1 percent of the pollen), and Zea mays rises to 0.8-1.4 percent through this 
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zone. For contexts, El Palmar charcoal counts from the Preclassic are one to 
two orders of magnitude above those from the urban El Zotz Aguada during 
its highest activity in the Classic period (figure 7.3). Also, Ambrosia species 
(A. hispida and A. peruviana) from Belize have medicinal values (Balick et al. 
2000). Based on the decline of waterlily and pulses in Typha (cattails), water 
levels were probably fluctuating, with clay deposition and nutrients flushed 
from a rising but still low erosion rate. 

The highest human impacts occurred in Zone 3 during the Late Preclassic 
between 2.45 and 1 m from the 405-208 BC date at 2.45 m to the 88 Bc-AD 
124 (56 BC-AD 92 is 91 percent probable) date at 1.18 m in the paleosol, which 
ranges from 1.55 to 1 m (figure 7.2). This zone bridges the Late Preclassic, a key 
era of building for El Palmar and of climatic variation based on two distant 
but well-constrained climate records (Beach 2016). The core record reflected 
city growth because of peak amounts of both small, 80u or smaller (690,962 
counts per sample), and large (131,045 counts per sample) charcoal, increased 
sedimentation ("Maya Clay" deposition rose by nearly two orders of magni- 
tude), the second-highest levels of Zea mays (up to 4.4 percent of all pollen), 
and the presence of the important cultigen arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea). 
There are also several other fruit and medicinal taxa (Luzzadder-Beach et al. 
2017). Ihe Late Preclassic experienced both severe droughts and wet periods 
that may have contributed to the pulses of erosion, high charcoal from fires, 
and fluxes of forest taxa. 

The toeslope excavation is the upper 1.55 m of this sequence with an anthro- 
pogenic paleosol between 1.55 and 1 m in slope and paludal deposition. Pollen 
preservation was limited in this zone of soil horizons, so we base zone 4 on a 
0.6 m core 20 m offshore at a water depth of 2 m. Two AMS dates from this 
core on discrete, thin peat layers at 0.4 m and 0.55 m were AD 614—763 (AD 
614-694 is 92.2 percent probable) dating to the Late Classic, and AD 127-344 
from the Late Preclassic to Early Classic transition, respectively. This sequence 
may cover most of the sequence lost in the terrestrial soil formation because the 
core’s lower date is only slightly later than the 88 BC-AD 124 (56 BC-AD 92 is 91 
percent probable) date at 1.18 m in the paleosol (figure 7.2). 

In this core at 0.56 m just above the Late Preclassic to Early Classic date 
is the highest Zea pollen level (5.6 percent) as well as other disturbance and 
economic indicators like Curcubita pollen and phyoliths. The high Zea pollen 
continues upward to 2.8 percent at 0.39 m near the Late Classic date. This Late 
Classic section displays much evidence for economic and disturbance species 
with the high frequency of low-spine Asteraceae (47.4 percent), cattail (9 per- 
cent), and small and large charcoal counts. The uppermost sample at 0.3 m 
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continues to have these disturbance or crop elements such as cheno-am pol- 
len, Sapotacea, and high particulate charcoal. Other examples of disturbance 
taxa decline such as ferns and pine, the latter possibly linked with reforesta- 
tion that blocked the wafting of distant pine pollen. Moreover, the upper core 
has increased tree and aquatic plant pollen, and sedimentation declined well 
below Late Archaic and Late Preclassic rates. These lines of evidence suggest а 
moderate disturbance despite food and medicinal crop cultivation and burning 
but higher biodiversity and lower erosion. The El Palmar area, between Tikal 
and El Zotz, may have become some kind of forest garden even as El Palmar’s 
urban entity had declined (Doyle 2013b; Román et al., chapter 3, this volume). 


Er Zotz 


Excavations 

‘The El Zotz Aguada lies in a cluster of depressions that reach down toward 
the Buenavista Valley. The main aguada is circular with an area of ca. 3 ha and 
its current floor lies at about 230.5 masl. Our El Zotz excavations provide an 
overlap with the upper El Palmar record because the El Zotz dates range 
from the oldest reliable AMS date of Ар 128—322 (AD 128—258 is 86.6 percent 
probable) at 2.1m to AD 651-869 (AD 651—779 is 83.1 percent probable) at 1.05 
m below the surface. We excavated five units from the west side to near the 
center of the aguada to understand the stratigraphy and paleoecology of the 
sediments. El Zotz units EZ 13A-5, -2, and -3 present a useful record of envi- 
ronmental change in their sediments deposited from the surrounding city over 
1,700 years and thus reflect some combination of the soils and land uses of this 
ancient city (figure 7.3). 

The first unit, EZ 13A-2, presents a 2.5 m profile depth with much greater 
levels of metals (Ti, Fe, Zn, and others) and lower amounts of K than the El 
Palmar ravine soil (table 7.2). The carbon isotopic ratios from unit EZ 13A-2 
rise from -29.1%о near the surface to -25.4%o in Late Classic-dated floor sedi- 
ments and continue near this level (-25.2%о) to just below the Early Classic 
floor at 2.5 m depth (for graphs see Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). Carbon 
isotopic ratios decline marginally to -26.2%о from the lower Early Classic 
floor up to the Late Classic floor. Another 3.6 m deep excavation (EZ13A-3) 
revealed more change and higher carbon isotopic ratios, increasing near the 
top from -26.92 to -21.03%o, staying elevated to -23.21%о at the Late Classic 
floor and even more so at -22.88%o just above the Early Classic floor. Based 
on these measures, the maximum percentage of soil humin from C, vegeta- 
tion, like maize, would be 40 percent but this dropped to as little as 5 percent 
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between floors. Under the lowest floor in unit EZ 13A-3, as much as 22 percent 
of soil humin derived from C, plants, which could mean maize agriculture 
occurred around or even in the El Zotz Aguada before it became a reservoir. 

A third unit in the berm around the aguada had very similar elemental 
chemistry as the aguada unit, with high Fe, Ti, and Zn (table 7.2). The carbon 
isotopic ratio values were also similar but with a significant rise from -30%o 
to —22.92%о down the profile (Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). These numbers 
indicate that up to 27 percent of soil humin derived from С, plants. 

Overall, the carbon isotopic evidence in dated sequences through the Late 
Preclassic to present in and around the El Zotz Aguada indicates that most 
soil humin came from forest or C, plants, (Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). 
Some of the highest C, vegetation signatures came from near the lowest floor 
in the Early Classic, which coincides with the Zea maize pollen, and in the 
Late Classic levels (figure 7.3). The Late Classic levels with their elevated C, 
vegetation signatures did not produce maize pollen but did produce Cucurbita 
pollen and phytoliths, which are not C, plants but indicate some agriculture 
even at the height of the upslope city of El Zotz. These zones of increased C, 
vegetation signatures may also correspond to runoff from high maize use and 
processing near the aguada. 


Dam and Aguada Water Quantity 

We noticed from field survey and AIRSAR remote sensing imagery 
(Garrison, Chapman, et al. 2011) that the El Zotz Aguada’s surrounding ridges 
met at a natural drainage point where this karst sink would normally drain, 
possibly as an uvala, an elongate karst depression. The drainage point, however, 
appeared to have an unnaturally symmetrical berm in the ideal place for a dam, 
a canyon outlet. We tested this dam hypothesis in May 2016 by placing an 
excavation unit in the middle of the feature between the two ridges (figure 7.4). 
We excavated the unit down to 3.5 m below the surface, uncovering the unmis- 
takable stratigraphy of an earthen dam (figure 7.5). The top 0.5 m of the exca- 
vation revealed a typical natural soil sequence of 0.2-0.25 m of A horizon of 
very dark brown clay, lying over gray brown clay down to 0.4—-0.5 m. The Ст 
horizon below this from o.5 to 1 m was a mélange of brown, pale, and very dark 
brown clays, which is a common subsoil in the region caused by bio- and argil- 
liturbation (i.e., distortion of horizontal layers by burrowing organisms, roots, 
and clay expansion and contraction in this wet and dry climate). From 1 to 
3.4 m, the strata comprised a series of layers of very dark brown clay, gray clay, 
and pale clay and sascab (weathered limestone), all of which occur in typical 
bajo soil sequences, but not in repeated layers over nearly 2.5 m, as is the case 
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Figure 7.4. El Zotz Aguada (reservoir) and dam (figure by C. Doyle and T. Beach). 
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Ficure 7.5. El Zotz dam (figure by C. Doyle and T. Beach). 
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here. We followed these repeating layers down to a buried topsoil, or paleosol, 
of black clay and lighter subsoil from 3.4 to 4 m. These strata unambiguously 
represent a ca. 3.5-m-high dam today, based on the piled layers of clay and 
sascab, and the dam was likely higher at initial construction because of com- 
paction. This excavation indicated the dam would have increased the height of 
the reservoir by ca. 4 m, given the likely compaction from the time of building. 
‘The dam is clearly ancient, given that the El Zotz site is ancient and the dam’s 
surface had a mature soil that took centuries to form. The earliest sediment 
and floor in the reservoir date to the Early Classic period, but the dam could 
date later in the city’s occupation. The lack of any trace of soil development 
in the dam fill between the top soil and paleosol indicates a single period of 
dam construction. 

We calculated the size of the dam as the volume of a three-dimensional 
trapezoid. Our metrics for the calculations came from ground surveys in 2013 
and the excavation of the dam in May 2016. The dam's dimensions included 
a height of 3.5 m based on the excavation, while the topographic surveys sug- 
gest a trapezoid with a top width of 25 m and a bottom width of 70 m, and a 
length of 40 m (figure 7.5). Based on these measurements, the dam at El Zotz 
has a volume of 6,650 m'. Assuming a bulk density of the packed clay at 1.5 
g cm? ^! produces a dam mass of 9,975 metric tonnes (9,975,000 kg). We also 
compared the ground survey to a 5-m resolution AIRSAR DEM to verify 
the size of the ancient dam. Although the dimensions of the reservoir were 
similar between the two data sets, a cross-section of the dam in the AIRSAR 
data suggests that the bottom of the trapezoid may have been closer to 40 
m, rather than 70 m, although the top and lengths were the same. A higher- 
resolution elevation survey across the entire area will of course improve all 
estimates. Regardless, these estimates suggest a very large construction effort 
to manage the natural drainage of the aguada. In comparison, the volume of 
the El Zotz dam is about half of the Palace Dam at Tikal, the largest hydrau- 
lic architectural feature known in the Maya area, which is about 14,000 т) 
(Scarborough et al. 2012). 

Beach et al. (2015) estimated the El Zotz Aguada's reservoir ranged from its 
present base at ca. 230.5 masl to ca. 234.5 masl, its lowest divide in the southeast, 
the formerly hypothesized ancient dam discussed above. Based on the Brewer 
equation with a 4 m maximum depth, 280 m length, and 200 m width, the 
reservoir could hold 87,920 га? (87,920,000 liters and 23,226,006.84 gallons). If 
we use the standard water use per person per day of ca. 2-5 liters (Akpinar- 
Ferrand et al. 2012; Brewer 2007, McAnany 1990:269), then the full reservoir 
today could provide enough drinking water for 48,000 to 120,000 people per 
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year. These numbers do not include the balance between precipitation and 
evaporation, trap efficiency, or water-quality considerations. These estimates 
are well above the site’s estimated populations throughout its period of use. 
Indeed, the Early Classic’s well-made floor lies another 2 m below the pres- 
ent floor, and thus the Early Classic reservoir would have had an even greater 
storage capacity. 

A reanalysis of the topographic data along with the dam excavation, how- 
ever, reveals that these calculations may overestimate the maximum capacity 
of the reservoir. A transect across the top of the dam indicates that the lowest 
part is closer to 234 masl (figure 7.4), though we cannot be sure how much 
settling occurred in these mounded sediments. Assuming this 234 masl esti- 
mate, we recalculated the modern and Early Classic capacity of the dam based 
on an upper limit of 233.5 masl (3 m of water, which is 1 m below the previ- 
ous estimates. We used ArcScene ro.2 to calculate the volume of the modern 
aguada from 230.5 to 233.5 masl, resulting in a modern capacity of 50,106 m? 
(50,106,000 liters; 13,236,605 gallons). 

Another iteration of the calculation assumed the same maximum height of 
233.5 masl and then calculated the surface area of the maximum fill in ArcGIS 
10.2. We used this surface area at the maximum capacity of the reservoir to 
estimate what the capacity would have been during the Early Classic, using a 
modified half ellipsoid-volume formula: 


Volume = (2/3)*A*H 
where А = the surface area of the filled reservoir and Н = the water depth. 


We chose this formula based on the shape and topography of the reservoir, 
along with the fact that the reservoir's floor was 2 m deeper when built in the 
Early Classic. Together these produce an ellipsoid shape rather than a cone, 
and thus we used the half ellipsoid volume formula: 


Volume = (2/3)*n*a*b*c 


where a = half the width of the ellipse, b = half the length of the ellipse, and c = 
half the height of the ellipsoid. 


Since л*а*Ь is the area of the centroid ellipse, the area of the reservoir calcu- 
lated in ArcGIS replaced this term for the final calculations. The floor of the 

reservoir was 2 m below the modern surface, and so the filled reservoir height 

in the Early Classic would have been 5 m of water. Using these parameters 

with the modified ellipsoid formula, we calculated the Early Classic reservoir 

capacity to be 116,480 m? (116,480,000 liters; 30,770,761 gallons). 
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Based on the new calculations, the reservoir had a total modern volume 
of 50,106 m? to 116,480 m°. This range of present to Early Classic volumes of 
water gives a range of ca. 50—116 million liters of water, enough drinking water 
for ca. 27,000-64,000 people per year, based on the upper range consumption 
of 5 liters per person per day. Though our present estimate is lower and does 
not include precipitation and evaporation, trap efficiency, or water-quality 
considerations, the reservoir was still very large and could have supported a 
larger population than the highest estimate for the site. The reservoir was 
also large compared to others in Maya region; for example, Scarborough et al. 
(2012) estimated the Palace Reservoir, the largest reservoir at Tikal, to hold a 
water volume of 74,631 m?. The Palace Reservoir, however, is one of several at 
Tikal that create greater urban water capacity and distribution. 


Paleoecology Record 

For the deepest, most central unit (EZ 13A-2) in the El Zotz reservoir we 
discerned four zones based on a similar series of environmental proxy data as 
for El Palmar. Zea mays occurred only in Zone 1 from the Late Preclassic to 
Early Classic transition, which may indicate that later urbanization pushed 
out colonial maize agriculture. In the Early to Late Classic zones above Zone 
1, Cucurbita was the only clear food taxon. By contrast with El Palmar’s record, 
where no Protium (copal) occurred, evidence of this plant appears through- 
out the El Zotz samples and was the second-most abundant tree taxon after 
Pinus (figure 7.3). We hypothesize the high copal-pollen counts as the result 
of cultivation, given copal’s well-known Maya uses, especially as a source of 
incense for rituals. High amounts of pine pollen often simply indicate clearing 
because the far-flying and copiously produced pollen can waft great distances 
if unimpeded, but there are also sources of pine around 30 km from El Zotz 
(Beach et al. 2015). 

‘The sediment below the Early Classic floor had a faintly melanized, buried 
top soil, slightly oxidized colors, and lenticular structured clays with intermit- 
tent deposits of gravels. We did not process pollen from these layers because 
of the oxidized colors. Although evidence for wetland conditions occurs down 
to 3.6 m in high organic-carbon contents, the floor at ca. 2.2 m evidently 
changed this environment from a more oxidizing to a more reducing one in 
the Early Classic, based on the transition from oxidizing to reducing colors 
above the floor. 

Zone 1 starts just above the aguadas Early Classic floor at 2.1 m and ranges 
up to the next pollen sample at 1.5 т. The AMS date of ap 128-322 (AD 
128-258 is 86.6 percent probable) just above the floor, Sierra Red ceramics on 
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the floor, and a clear Early Classic jar within the floor date the floor to the 
Early Classic period. One AMS date of 747-389 Bc (556-389 BC is 81.1 percent 
probable) on charcoal at 2.5 m near the floor is out of line with the other lines 
of evidence; perhaps this charcoal washed in from excavated sediment used in 
reservoir construction. 

‘The following lines of evidence for human disturbance peaked at the 2.1 m 
level. Carbon isotopic ratios were at their farthest from tropical forest, with 
levels of ӧЗС at -22.88%о and -25.2%о in EZ 13A-3 and EZ 13A-2z, respec- 
tively, compared with about —29%o in tropical forests and the surface aver- 
age for this region. The small particulate charcoal fractions (< 80 um) were 
four times above the levels in the top 0.7 m and peaked for large charcoal 
(> 80 um), revealing elevated local and regional fire occurrence. Larger-sized 
soil particles also increased; sand rose from o percent (i.e., ca. 100 percent 
clay) to 33 percent through this zone, indicating higher energy of deposition. 
Sand could imply intense runoff or be a clue for water filtration and thus 
urban hygiene (Scarborough et al. 2012). Lastly, pollen and phytoliths indicate 
large departures from the tropical forest that occupies the area today. Arboreal 
species were a small fraction (6.8 percent of phytoliths), while herbaceous 
taxa like Asteraceae (the sunflower family) and Poaceaea (grasses) dominate. 
This zone also has the highest amount of economic taxa, including Zea and 
Protium (copal) pollen (used for medicine and rituals; Balick et al. 2000) and 
disturbance indicators such as Pinus and volcanic ash. 

Zone 2 runs from 1.5 to 1.05 m and dates to the Late Classic, given the AD 
651-869 (AD 651—779 is 83.1 percent probable) AMS date at 1.05 m. The proxies 
for human disturbance are variable through this zone. Although small and 
large charcoal decline by 30-90 percent, the decrease in 8?C is minute and 
high-energy particles range from 5 to 23 percent. Copal and other anthropo- 
genic indicators such as charred phytoliths continue and even increase. One 
Cucurbita (squash) pollen grain occurred at 1.1 m. 

We interpret zone 3 based on the upper, Late Classic floor, where two AMS 
dates—AD 651-869 (AD 651—779 is 83.1 percent probable) at 1.05 m and AD 
656—864 (AD 656—778 is 87.4 percent probable) at 0.87 m—bracket the floor and 
human disturbance indicators peaked again. Most of the phytoliths are native 
grasses and most of the pollen are Asteraceae and Amarathaceae—disturbance 
taxa, though they can also be food and medicinal types. ‘The increase in Pinus 
as the most abundant arboreal pollen and relatively high levels of regional and 
in situ charcoal and charred phytoliths also indicate high human disturbance, 
through no high-energy sand occurs above 1.1 m. Economic pollen include only 
copal, the possible food-producing or disturbance taxa of cheno-ams, which 
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comprise ~23 percent of the pollen, and three Cucurbita phytoliths. Five volca- 
nic ash shards also occur at this level, and like the pine pollen may be indica- 
tive of deforestation, because they increase when a watershed is deforested and 
aerosols can move more freely through landscapes to fall into bodies of water. 

Although the highest date in the profile is at o.9 m, disturbance proxies 
continue above this to 0.5 m. Indeed, 5°C reaches its highest level and copal 
and Asteraceae are still present, but charcoal particles have declined by 80 per- 
cent with none larger than 80 um. This zone probably represents the Terminal 
to Postclassic, and the upper o.5 m shows steep decreases to tropical forest 
levels of 5°C by 5.89 ppt and 4.3 ppt in the two units. 


Sort EXCAVATIONS NEAR EL DIABLO AND BEJUCAL 


Further excavations into the aguada at El Diablo and an aguada (Los 
Bocutes Aguada) and a cival near Bejucal provide preliminary and regional 
comparisons (Beach et al. 2015; Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). We made one 
excavation into the margin and another into the center of the small aguada 
at El Diablo. Two lines of evidence indicated quarrying before the aguada 
began to fill: both units had evidence of soil truncation, since they had no 
buried soil sequence evident in granular structure and increased organic mat- 
ter, and the margin unit had an abrupt, straight step down by over 1 m in the 
soft limestone. Moreover, magnetic susceptibility and 5°C profiles were stable 
vertically, again contrary to the presence of buried soils. The elemental chem- 
istry data also indicate no evidence of a major horizon change and similar 
concentrations as El Zotz except more elevated readings in Fe, Mn, and V 
(table 7.2). In line with the El Diablo Group, all the identifiable artifacts were 
Early Classic, and two AMS dates from the central unit of the aguada gave 
evidence of rapid Early Classic sedimentation. One Early Classic AMS date 
at 1.3 m (AD 128-381) in a zone with no evidence for soil formation is roughly 
the same as a date from 0.95 m (AD 252-530 with AD 242—430 as 90.7 percent 
probable). Accordingly, at least one-quarter of the soil profile accumulated 
quickly, probably during and directly after the short site occupation in the 
Early Classic, thus providing the only evidence of erosion and deposition dur- 
ing Early Classic occupation. The site could have used such a water supply as 
this aguada represents, given its steepness and distance to alternative water 
sources. Though we found no stone-dressed floor, as at epicentral El Zotz, the 
clayey sascab at the bottom would have impeded percolation and helped water 
retention. The lowest levels continued to produce artifacts at 1.6 m within lay- 
ers of indurated sascab or plaster. 
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Two more excavations at the Bejucal Cival апа the Los Bocutes Aguada 
near Bejucal contributed inconclusive evidence for ancient Maya impacts. The 
Bejucal Cival’s Vertisol soil profile demonstrated a maximum carbon isoto- 
pic ratio °C of -22.76%o. This would indicate that 27.2 percent of the soil 
humin derived from C, vegetation, which produces a small 6°C increase in 
the soil profile of 2%o. This part of the cival was unpromising for paleoeco- 
logical reconstruction because of the strong argilloturbation evident in its 
slickensides, diagonal horizons, and redox characteristics evident in its orange 
mottling down to 1.6 m. 

The Los Bocutes Aguada provided a more intriguing sediment record with 
its 2.34 m of sediment deposited above a firm rock surface. The sediment char- 
acteristics and the depth of burial were tantalizingly similar to the sequence at 
the El Zotz Aguada, perhaps including its well-built floor. The Aquoll soil had 
a dark (10 YR 2/1), deep (c. 0.55 m) A horizon that transitioned downward to a 
very dark gray (7.5YR 3/1) Cg horizon with high organic matter (greater than 
6 percent organic carbon down to 2.25 m). The upper 1.65 m of clay lay above 
60 cm of laminated clayey sands and silts with visible organics. This sediment 
sequence has colors and stratigraphy similar to the Early Classic sediments 
that bury the El Zotz Aguada’s floor. But unlike at El Zotz, the 6°C profile was 
nearly vertical over its deep profile, ranging up to —22.05%o, which would point 
to a C, vegetation percentage of 28.4 percent. Vigorous bioturbation near the 
surface may have mixed the profile and subsumed the tropical forest C, impacts 
on soil humin. All of these lines of evidence suggest the value of more study. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter concludes with five main themes about the environmental find- 
ings across the region, the discovery of a major ancient dam at El Zotz, and 
new calculations for the water storage behind the dam at the El Zotz Aguada. 
One of the main next steps to understanding the environmental history of the 
Maya will be to bring enough ecological, climatological, and reservoir studies 
together to more definitively answer major questions of Maya environmental 
interactions, such as whether historical trends like reservoir construction and 
soil erosion coincide with the climatic changes. 

First, the water-quality evidence indicates that the natural sources of surface 
water (civales), when seasonally full, were of moderately good quality, but as 
evaporation reduces the quantity and concentrated ionic content, water would 
have been less potable later in the dry season. The spring water seeping into 
the El Palmar Cival was even less potable. Having a large and deep reservoir, 
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such as the El Zotz or El Palmar Aguadas, collecting rainwater runoff is enor- 
mously important for a fresh, potable water source that would span the dry 
season. Perhaps the El Zotz Aguada appears oversized for its projected popu- 
lation for this very reason. A deeper pool of rainwater runoff would not be as 
affected by evaporation-driven mineral concentration as would a shallower 
natural source influenced by the local mineral-rich springs elsewhere, such as 
the El Palmar Cival. The water-quality samples from the El Palmar Aguada, 
taken late in the dry season of 2009, support this hypothesis with lower con- 
ductivity, lower total dissolved solids, and lower calcium, for example, than 
either the spring or the civa/ in the vicinity. This is not a perfect correlation, 
because the Aguada Pucte and La Cuernavilla Cival both fall in between 
these values of other waters of the region, but it is worth exploring with future 
water-quality studies of aguadas, springs, and civales of the region. 

Second, the environmental history of El Palmar comes from two exca- 
vations and two cores into the El Palmar Cival. These provide a 3,600-year 
record based on six AMS dates, five on a 3 m sequence and one on a soil profile. 
Overall, pollen from the cores represented three well-known crops—squash 
(Cucurbita), arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea), and maize (Zea mays)—as well 
as a number of fruit trees. The lowest levels at a depth of 3 m (the Archaic 
or Early Preclassic) provide insight into the least human-altered part of the 
record, when tree diversity was at its highest and cultigens, sedimentation, 
and charcoal were at their lowest. By 2.8 m, probably still at least as old as the 
Early Preclassic, multiple lines of human impacts are evident with rising char- 
coal, cultigens like Zea mays, sedimentation, and disturbance taxa. These all 
continued or expanded through the Preclassic, with Zea mays rising from 0.8 
to 4.4 percent into the Late Preclassic during the adjacent city of El Palmar’s 
florescence and then peaking during the Late Classic at 5.6 percent, paradoxi- 
cally when there is little evidence for occupation at El Palmar. Sedimentation 
followed a similar pattern, but declined in the Classic period even as fruit tree 
and maize pollen rose and charcoal remained high. ‘The decline in erosion 
(sedimentation) with continued evidence for agriculture (maize and charcoal) 
is similar to the finding for Lake Salpeten (Anselmetti et al. 2007), but unlike 
at Salpeten, settlement had declined in Late Classic El Palmar. The evidence 
for increased biodiversity of crops and forests and more charcoal but declining 
sedimentation suggests elements of a sustainable, polycultural forest garden in 
this zone between El Zotz and Tikal’s wall. 

Third, the El Zotz Aguada paleoecology record derives from deep exca- 
vations, pollen, phytoliths, geochemistry, and charcoal. ‘The first evidence for 
this sequence is the well-constructed Early Classic floor at 2.2 m depth that 
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changed the aguada to a water-storing site. The ecological proxy evidence 
above the floor indicates a dynamic, humanized landscape. ‘The disturbance 
taxon Asteraceae dominates throughout, and agricultural evidence is high- 
est at the lowest level near the Early Classic floor with Zea mays, copal, and 
other disturbance pollen and charcoal at high levels. These decline upward 
to another floor, Late Classic, when copal, squash, pine, palms, herbs, and 
charcoal peak again before the record ends. The pollen record has steady copal 
whereas there was none at El Palmar; the other dominant tree pollen at El 
Zotz was pine, which wafts in from around 30 km. Copal may signal some 
urban, ritual importance as an incense source or perhaps for use as torchwood. 

Fourth, our excavation of May 2016 into the hypothesized dam at the El 
Zotz Aguada produced clear evidence of a major dam about 3.5 m high, 25-70 
m wide, and 40 m long. Volumetrically the dam holds nearly 7,000 m? and 
a mass of nearly 10,000 metric tonnes, which is about one-half the largest 
known Maya dam at Tikal, 20 km east of El Zotz. We do not know the timing 
of dam construction. It may coincide with the aguada’s Early Classic floor and 
early occupation of the city but it could have been a later add on. This timing 
is important to compare coincidences of dam construction and drought. If the 
El Zotz Maya built the dam in the Early Classic or Terminal Classic, those 
times would coincide with evidence for the end of two deep, severe droughts 
or the midst of a long drought in multiple Maya records (Luzzadder-Beach 
et al. 2017). 

Fifth, the new evidence for water storage based on the more accurate upper 
level of the newly discovered dam, produced a maximum depth of 3 m of 
water and total modern capacity of 50,106 m?. Before the reservoir became 
aggraded by 2 m of eroded sediment, the reservoir had a total capacity of 
116,480 m?, meaning the Early Classic reservoir had more than twice the 
capacity as today’s reservoir and 1.56 times more water storage than Tikal’s 
Palace reservoir, the reservoir with the largest known Maya dam. The range 
of 50,106—116,480 m? based on the present and Early Classic volumes of water 
gives a range of ca. 50—116 million liters of water, enough drinking water for ca. 
27,000—64,000 people per year based on 5 liters per person per day consump- 
tion. The water-quantity evidence demonstrates the El Zotz Aguada would 
have provided enough water for a much larger population at even the highest 
population estimate; by the Postclassic two more meters of sediment lined its 
floor, yet the reservoir still had high capacity. This would have made persis- 
tence through droughts in the Late Classic and Postclassic possible, although, 
as always, occupants would have needed to maintain quality in an increas- 
ingly shallow reservoir. 
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These conclusions answer some questions such as paleoecological trends, 
crop types, the discovery of a major dam, water quality, and reservoir water 
capacities. None of these findings is new for the Peten or the Maya Lowlands. 
They show the ancient Maya burned and farmed this landscape and made a 
large investment in water management by building a large dam with a sur- 
rounding berm and well-made floor for their large reservoir, which survives 
to the present as testament to Maya landesque capital. But the research leads 
to many new questions about Maya adaptation to their environment. One 
important question to answer will be the presence of terraces or other evi- 
dence of farming systems as further evidence of landesque capital. Thus far, we 
have found little evidence for agricultural terracing in the central Peten but 
terraces are showing up in more places with the advent of lidar (Beach et al. 
2015). Other questions include: Are there indeed holding tanks for water filtra- 
tion in the El Zotz Aguada? Did the other aguadas such as Los Bocutes near 
Bejucal have engineered floors and dams and water-quality elements? And, 
can we find additional paleoecological evidence from speleothems in the El 
Zotz cave and additional cores? This last point underscores the need for more 
finely resolved climate records near the Maya heartland. Thus far, the best 
climate records are from southern Belize and northern Yucatan in areas that 
either have more rainfall or are nearer the freshwater table and thus are less 
sensitive to droughts (Luzzadder-Beach et al. 2017). Thus the region around 
El Zotz, with a severe dry season and far from groundwater, is ripe for a finely 
resolved climate record in the the heart of the Maya Lowlands, in the midst 
of a growing corpus of reservoir records that could help us test ancient Maya 
interactions with drought. 
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As at most Lowland Maya sites, the majority of cul- 
tural material recovered from excavations at El Zotz 
and Bejucal by the Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz 
(PAEZ) between 2008 and 2011 consists of ceramic 
vessels and potsherds. This chapter presents a synthe- 
sis of the changes in ceramics in the El Zotz region 
from the Middle Preclassic (-800-300 BC) to the 
Early Postclassic period (AD 1000-1300). We seek to 
discern occupational patterns through time and space 
at El Zotz based on ceramic data collected from seven 
distinct architectural groups at the site: El Diablo, El 
Tejón, the Acropolis, the Northwest Courtyard, Las 
Palmitas, La Tortuga, and the South Group (see Doyle 
and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume, for ceramics 
from the site of El Palmar). 

The sequential ceramic complexes (Walker 2009) 
proposed for El Zotz (table 8.1) follow those estab- 
lished for Uaxactun by Robert Smith and James 
Gifford (1966) and for Tikal by Т. Patrick Culbert 
(1993). Early Middle Preclassic (pre-Mamon or Eb 
phase at Tikal) ceramics were found in early depos- 
its at El Palmar (Doyle and Piedrasanta 2012:333) but 
have not been encountered so far at El Zotz. The Ik, 
Imix, and Eznab phases at Tikal (Tepeu 1, 2, and 3 at 
Uaxactun) find counterparts in the Мо, Caal, and 
Cucul phases at El Zotz. Distinct subphases equiva- 
lent to Manik/Tzakol 1, 2, and 3 have yet to be defined 
for the Early Classic Saquij phase at El Zotz, which 
is thus temporarily divided into an early and a late 
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TABLE 8.1. Ceramic phases at El Zotz, Tikal, and Uaxactun 


Approximate dates Period El Zotz (provisional) Tikal Uaxactun 
AD 1000-1300 Early Postclassic Choc 
Caban 
AD 850-1000 Terminal Classic Cucul 
Eznab Tepeu 3 
AD 700-850 Caal Imix Tepeu 2 
Late Classic 
AD 550—700 Mo' Ik Tepeu 1 
AD 300-550 Early Classic Saquij (late) Manik 3 Tzakol 3 
Saquij (early) Manik 2 Tzakol 2 
AD 200-300 Pop Manik 1 Tzakol 1 
Cimi 


Late Preclassic 


OO BC-AD 200 y 
3 Chub Cauac Chicanel 
Chuen 
600-300 BC Che 
T Mamom 
Middle Preclassic zec 
800—600 BC Unnamed Eb-like Eb 
complex 


For Tikal periodization, see Culbert (1993); for Uaxactun, see Smith and Gifford (1966); for El Zotz, 
see Walker (2009) and Czapiewska (2012). 


facet. The great majority of El Zotz’s Classic-period ceramics belong to the 
Peten Gloss and Uaxactun Unslipped wares. In the Early Postclassic period, 
Monticulo Unslipped, Vitzil Orange-Red, and Volador Dull Slipped wares 
predominate, equivalent to the Aura complex in the Peten Lakes region 


(Rice 1987b). 


METHOD 

All ceramics in the collection were classified according to the type-variety 
system, applied by Robert Smith, Gordon Willey, and James Gifford (Smith, 
Willey, and Gifford 1960) to Maya data and widely used to establish occupa- 
tional chronologies and for intersite comparative studies (e.g., Adams 1971; 
Ball 1977; Foias 1996; Forsyth 1989; Gifford 1975; Holley 1983; Laporte 2007; 
López Varela 1989; Sabloff 1975; Smith 1955). 
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The present study prioritizes modes of form and decoration. Formal modes 
include vessel types, the shape of vessels of a single type, the forms of rims 
and lips, and orifice diameter (after Sabloff 1975:22—25). Vessel forms help to 
suggest their function, in turn hinting at activities possibly carried out in dif- 
ferent sectors of the site. Decorative modes considered here include decorative 
techniques—painting, stamping, incising, and so on—and the structures and 
varieties of the resulting motifs. As Feinman et al. (1981:872) point out, vessels 
with complex decorative modes required more labor time to produce than did 
simpler, more utilitarian ceramics, and were likely more expensive and difficult 
to obtain. Elsewhere, the abundance or paucity of such modes in physically 
discrete spaces may reflect the functions of those spaces or the social status of 
the individuals who used them (Masson 2001:161; Р. Rice et al. 1981:219). To 
explore these issues, spatial and temporal distributions of formal and decora- 
tive modes were tracked at El Zotz in order to identify patterns of change over 
time and to infer the possible functions and relative socioeconomic statuses of 
different sectors of the site. 


THE PRECLASSIC PERIOD: CHE AND CHUB PHASES 

Except at El Palmar (see Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume), 
ceramics from the Che phase were found in limited numbers. There were 118 
Che sherds recovered from the South Group at El Zotz, and no other material 
from this period was confirmed for the other complexes. Late Preclassic mate- 
rial (Chub phase) occurred more abundantly across a variety of sectors, includ- 
ing El Diablo, El Tejon, the Acropolis, and the South Group (table 8.2). While 
the 875 mostly Chub-phase sherds from the South Group show a concrete occu- 
pational and construction phase in this area, including the construction of the 
South Group Platform and its main quadrangular plaza group, those found at El 
Diablo, El Tejon, and the Acropolis of El Zotz come from mixed contexts that 
also include Saquij-phase sherds. This suggests the presence of just a few small 
residential groups in those parts of the site, rather than substantial occupation. 

Occupation during the Late Preclassic period concentrated at the neighbor- 
ing site of El Palmar (see Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume), with 
the start of a sizeable community in the South Group of El Zotz and limited 
settlement outside of those two centers. The presence of Preclassic ceramics 
beneath the Saquij constructions of Str. L7-6 (Meléndez and Houston 2008) 
might suggest the start of monumental construction in what would become 
the Acropolis of El Zotz. Yet, as Doyle and Piedrasanta (this volume) point 
out, the stark contrast in architectural practices between the large civic center 
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TABLE 8.2. Che- and Chub-phase ceramics at El Zotz 


Type: Variety 


South Group El Diablo 


El Tejón Acropolis 


CHE PHASE 


CHUNHINTA GROUP 


Black-on-red Bichrome 


2 
Centenario Fluted 4 
Chunhinta Black SI 
Deprecio Incised 3 
JovenrTuD GROUP 
Desvario Chamfered I 
Guitara Incised 6 
Joventud Red 42 
Pirat Group 
Muxanal Red-on-cream I 
Paso Danto Incised 2 
Pital Cream 6 
Che phase total 118 o o o 
96 of group's ceramics 0.7896 
CHUB PHASE 
Dos Hermanos Group 
Dos Hermanos Red I 
FLor Group 
Accordion Incised I 
Flor Cream 15 2 7 
IBERIA GROUP 
Iberia Orange 3 
PorvrRo Group 
Lechugal Incised 3 
Polvero Black 79 2 20 
Zelda Incised I 
Corriental Appliquédd I 
SAVANA GROUP 
Savana Orange 43 


continued on next page 


TABLE 8.2.—continued 


Type: Variety South Group El Diablo ЕЈ Tejón Acropolis 


SIERRA GROUP 


Alta Mira Fluted 3 
Laguna Verde Incised 10 I I 

Matamoro Bichrome: Red and Black 3 
Repasto Black-on-red 4 I 
Sierra Red 268 8 20 

Sierra Red: Appliquédd I 

Sierra Red: Impressed I 


Boxcay Group 


Boxcay Brown I 2 


UNDETERMINED PRECLASSIC (CHUB CONTEXTS FOR EL Отлвіо, EL Тејбм) 


ACHIOTE GROUP 
Achiotes Unslipped 286 2 


Undetermined т 


SAPOTE GROUP 


Sapote Striated 151 5 6 

SacLuc Group 

Caramba Red-on-orange I 

ERODED 
Eroded: Late Preclassic I 2 I 
Chub phase total 875 22 2 59 
% of group’s ceramics 5.80% 0.43% 0.40% 0.16% 
(n) 15099 5114 494 36854 


at El Palmar and the much more modest constructions in the South Group 
emphasize the centrality of the site of El Palmar in the early history of the 
Buenavista Valley. 


THE EARLY CLASSIC PERIOD: SAQUIJ PHASE 

Early Classic occupation at El Zotz can be identified for the hilltop plaza 
groups of El Diablo and El Tejon, as well as for the site's core area—the 
Acropolis and the South Group. The East Group also saw significant con- 
struction during the Early Classic phase, as established by excavations of Str. 
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M7-1 from 2012 to the present (Thomas Garrison, personal communication, 
2012). However, material recovered from these more recent investigations in 
the East Group is not included in the present analysis. 

As noted above, the Saquij material from El Diablo and El Tejón cannot at 
present be divided into three phases equivalent to those established at Tikal 
or Uaxactun. Nonetheless, stratigraphic sequences at Strs. L7-3 and L7-6 at 
the Acropolis, together with modal changes in the ceramic material, help to 
distinguish early and late Saquij facets. 


Er DiABLO AND Er TejóN GROUPS 


Saquij-phase pottery recovered from the El Tejón and El Diablo Groups 
exhibits characteristics consistent with Uaxactun phases Tzakol 1 through to 
Tzakol 3: round Z-angles, basal flanges on large bowls, and pedestal bases. 
At El Diablo, there are a handful (ә = 7) of sherds with Late Classic (Mo' or 
Tepeu г) modes. These come from humic and subhumic contexts above floors 
in Strs. F8-7, F8-15, and F8-16, and in front of Str. F8-1. With the exception 
of one sherd from nearby Str. F8-1, the later material seems to appear in the 
northern section of the group. At both hilltop groups, occasional examples of 
Chub-phase sherds were found mixed with Saquij-phase ceramics, as outlined 
above (table 8.2). 

Excavations at El Diablo Str. F8-1 recovered 38 complete ceramic vessels and 
stands from an Early Classic royal tomb (ca. AD 350-400) in the initial phase 
of the building, along with 17 cache vessels deposited in the architectural fill 
outside the tomb chamber (Newman 2опа, 2011b). A more detailed descrip- 
tion and analysis of these vessels is presented elsewhere (Houston, Newman, 
Román, and Garrison 2015; Newman et al. 2015). However, it is important to 
note here several characteristics of the vessels from the first phase of Str. F8-1 
and of the rest of the material excavated at El Diablo. 

Vessels from the tomb include six bowls (Vessels тА/В, 15A/B, 17A/B, 18A/B, 
19A/B, 20A/B, 22A/B) whose matching lids have central handles with mod- 
eled human or animal heads. Three of the bowls are polychromes, with bright 
red and orange backgrounds and elaborate iconographic motifs (18A/B, А/В, 
22A/B). The presence of a red background, uncharacteristic of the more “stan- 
dard” polychrome types found elsewhere in the Maya area, suggests these 
were probably a local El Zotz variety of high-status, polychrome serving ves- 
sels. The tomb assemblage also includes Dos Arroyos Orange and Caldero 
Buff Polychrome types, which were also recovered from other excavations at 
El Diablo. All lidded pots from the tomb have basal flanges and annular or 
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support bases, typical of the Tzakol 2 and Manik 2 complexes at Uaxactun 
and Tikal. 

The cache vessels included in the construction fill are smaller bowls and 
dishes with outflared and outcurved walls (Houston, Newman, Roman, and 
Carter 2015; Newman 2011a). All the complete cache vessels belong to the 
Aguila Orange type, and numerous additional fragments of the same type 
and vessel form were recovered from the fill of Str. F8-1 during the cleaning 
and consolidation of looter tunnels there (Román and Carter 2009:79). The 
consistency in slip, paste, and vessel form suggests a standardized and inten- 
sive production of these kinds of vessels at El Diablo, at least in the historical 
moment surrounding the construction of Str. F8-1’s first phase. 

Excavations of later phases of Str. F8-1 and of other structures at El Diablo 
recovered over 5,000 ceramic sherds (diagnostic assemblage is outlined 
in table 8.3; analyzed by Ewa Czapiewska- Halliday, Alyce de Carteret, and Joel 
López Muñoz). Of these, 37.23 percent are eroded and non-diagnostic, making 
the El Diablo assemblage one of the worst preserved at El Zotz. The material 
from El Tejón is proportionally more informative (76 percent of sherds are 
diagnostic), and exhibits characteristics of both the early and late Saquij phases. 
Still, El Tejon was less extensively excavated than El Diablo (494 sherds were 
recovered), and future excavations may alter the picture presented here. 

Rim sherds from the Quintal and Triunfo groups mainly represent jars 
and larger o//as. At El Diablo and El Tejon, Quintal Unslipped and Triunfo 
Striated vessels also include large bowls as well as shallow plates. While far 
simpler in their surface treatment, such vessels formally resemble the cache 
vessels from Str. F8-1 and certain pieces from the royal tomb: e.g., Cache 3A 
and 3B; Vessels 12A and 13A/B. The relative abundance of such bowls and 
plates at El Diablo and El Tejón is unique for El Zotz: they are extremely rare 
in other Saquij contexts at the site. Out of 488 rim sherds from El Diablo, 67 
are Quintal and Triunfo bowls and plates, while out of 764 Early Classic rims 
from Saquij contexts at the Acropolis, only 18 belong to unslipped and striated 
bowls and plates. 

The diagnostic material also shows additional surface decoration (inci- 
sion, striation, impression, gouging and incisions, and polychrome painting). 
Although the majority of such decorations are simple, some of the polychrome 
bowl fragments bear evidence of elaborate geometric and iconographic motifs. 
Such fine decoration, however, is rare in preserved contexts outside the Str. 
F8-1 tomb and in sum constitutes only 0.40 percent of the assemblage at El 
Diablo. Four Aguila Orange bowl fragments with graffiti-style incisions were 
also found, two each at El Diablo and El Tejon. 
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TABLE 8.3. Saquij-phase ceramics from the El Diablo and El Tejón Groups 


El Diablo El Tejón 
Type: Variety Early Saquij Late Saquij Early Saquij Late Saquij 


QUINTAL GROUP 


Quintal Unslipped 160 645 32 тїї 
Quintal Unslipped: Fluted I 
Candelario Appliquédd I 4 
Silvano Incised 5 

Cubierta Impressed 2 6 I 
Alceste Modeled 3 
TRIUNFO GROUP 
Triunfo Striated 253 683 23 75 
Triunfo Striated: Impressed 3 I 2 


AGUILA GROUP 


Aguila Orange 235 651 ig 56 
Diego Striated 2 

Aguila Orange: Fluted I 
Pita Incised 2 4 I 


BALANZA Group 


Balanza Black 44 55 5 4 
Lucha Incised E II 
Urita Gouged-incised 2 6 
Urita Gouged-incised: 
Appliquéd 2 
Paradero Fluted I 
Росте Group 
Pucte Brown 38 55 2 10 
Pluton Striated I 
Santa Teresa Incised 2 4 


Dos Hermanos Group 
Dos Hermanos Red 31 91 7 25 


Dos Hermanos Red: Incised 2 


CARIBAL GROUP 


Caribal Red 8 103 


continued on next page 


TABLE 8.3.—continued 


El Diablo El Tejón 
Type: Variety Early Saquij Late Saquij Early Saquij Late Saquij 


Dos Arroyos GROUP 


Dos Arroyos Orange Polychrome II 26 2 
Dos Arroyos Orange Polychrome: 
El Zotz Polychrome 2 
San Blas Red-on-orange 4 IO 
Gavilan Black-on-orange I 


YALOCHE GROUP 


Yaloche Cream Polychrome 3 3 
Caldero Buff Polychrome 5 I I 2 
Sub-phase total 808 2374 86 289 
% of group’s ceramics 15.80% 46.42% 17.41% 58.50% 
Saquij phase total 3182 375 
(n) 5114 494 


Two remarkable sherds, one fragment of a Dos Arroyos Orange Polychrome 
bowl and one of an Aguila Orange jar, were found in a looter tunnel within 
Str. H6-2 at El Tejon (Piedrasanta 2012:191) and in the context associated 
with the plaza floor in front of Str. F8-2 at El Diablo (Roman and Newman 
2011:136). They both have round strap handles that broke in antiquity and were 
subsequently carved into animal effigies. After the handles and the vessels 
had broken, leaving the sherds with fragments of the handles attached, some 
ancient inhabitants of El Zotz made two perforations in each sherd wall for 
the eyes of the animal and two smaller perforations on the broken handles to 
suggest nostrils in the beak. The objects are a unique example of the creative 
reutilization of broken ceramic vessels at El Zotz. 


Tue ACROPOLIS AND THE SOUTH GROUP 


Extensive excavations at the Acropolis and neighboring areas (Marroquin et 
al. 2011; Meléndez and Houston 2008; Newman and Menéndez 2012; Pérez 
Robles and Houston 2009) offered a substantial Saquij ceramic assemblage. The 
Acropolis assemblage derives mainly from Strs. L7-3, L7-6, and L7-8, as well as 
from excavation lots underneath the plaza floors. The finds correspond to the 
whole temporal range of Saquij ceramics (table 8.4). Several construction phases 
were identified for the Saquij occupation of the Acropolis, including sequences 
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of floors (Str. L7-6), which suggests the material found in these deposits prob- 
ably originated from the middens used by the dwellers of the central precinct at 
El Zotz, and likely reflects the kinds of objects these groups used and discarded. 

To judge from their stratigraphic position, the Early Classic sherds recov- 
ered from the earliest phases of Strs. L7-3 and L7-6 substructure belong to 
the earliest Saquij occupation of the Acropolis (Meléndez and Houston 2008; 
Pérez Robles and Houston 2009). They display a relatively low variety of 
ceramic types and a narrow range of vessel forms (table 8.4). Special modes 
of the early Saquij vessels include basal flanges, Z-angles, and annular and 
pedestal bases. Vessels with flanges and angles often exhibit additional modes 
of surface decoration besides slipping (incision, fluting, appliqué, gouging/ 
incision, and painted polychrome designs). Still, only 3.53 percent (n = 65) of 
all early Saquij sherds (ә = 1,843) recovered from the Acropolis and the neigh- 
boring Northwest Courtyard show such decorations. 

A wide range of vessel sizes (table 8.7), along with the presence of large 
bowls of various ceramic types, point to different activities in different parts of 
the Acropolis (figure 8.1). These could have included the domestic use of large, 
simple, monochrome vessels as well as some social and ritual functions for the 
larger polychrome vessels. Twenty-two Saquij vessel fragments recovered from 
the context of a looter tunnel (Newman and Menéndez 2012:141) at Str. L7-8 
exhibit a wide range of fine decorative techniques (incised, gouged/incised, 
and painted) and formal attributes (bowls, plates, vases, and lids). A plate 
in the Pucte group with three different kinds of surface decorative modes— 
appliqués, circular tool impressions, and incisions—was recovered from the 
same context. These 22 sherds contrast with the simpler decorative modes 
found at Strs. L7-3 and L7-6. Motifs from the Str. L7-8 Saquij collection 
include complex geometric designs, swirls, step-fret motifs, and figural repre- 
sentations of animals (possibly a dog). From their forms alone—unfortunately, 
their stratigraphic context does not provide the exact chronological phase— 
they likely date to the earlier half of the Saquij phase. 

‘The types and varieties represented at L7-3 and L7-6 diversified over suc- 
cessive stratigraphic phases (table 8.4), as did vessel forms and sizes (figure 8.1). 
While the same ceramic types still dominate the assemblages of later Saquij 
constructions, types with more varied and complex decorative modes increase 
in number. Sherds with additional surface decoration constitute 6.10 percent 
of the later Saquij collections in the Acropolis and the Northwest Courtyard 
area. It thus appears not only that the proportion of finely decorated ceram- 
ics increased by comparison to the earlier Saquij occupation at the Acropolis, 
but that the ratio of such ceramics to vessels with simple surface treatments 
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TABLE 8.4. Saquij-phase ceramics from the Acropolis and the South Group 


"Acropolis South Group 
Type: Variety Early Saquij Late Saquij Saquij 
QUINTAL GROUP 
Quintal Unslipped 147 402 102 
Silvano Incised I 
Cubierta Impressed 3 5 
Candelario Appliquédd I 
Alceste Modeled I 
TRIUNFO Group 
Triunfo Striated 807 1283 88 
Triunfo Striated: Impressed 6 
Triunfo Striated: Incised I 
Triunfo Striated: Appliquédd I 
AGUILA GROUP 
Aguila Orange 475 1542 26 
Diego Striated 7 25 
Aguila Orange: Fluted 2 
Pita Incised II 13 
San Clemente Gouged-incised I 4 
Milpa Impressed 3 
Titiz Bichrome: Orange and Black 3 22 
Nespa Group 
Nespa Orange 25 
Nespa Orange: Incised I 
BALANZA GROUP 
Balanza Black 78 295 4 
Lucha Incised 13 45 I 
Urita Gouged-incised 2 10 
Santizo Appliquédd I 2 
Paradero Fluted то 
Balanza Black: Impressed I I 
Balanza Black: Modeled-incised I 
Росте Group 
Pucte Brown 48 182 


continued on next page 


TABLE 8.4.—continued 


Acropolis South Group 
Type: Variety Early Saquij Late Saquij Saquij 
Santa Teresa Incised 4 15 
Pucte Brown: Fluted I 2 
Pucte Brown: Appliquédd-impressed-incised I 
Boxcay Group 
Boxcay Brown 19 
Dos Hermanos Group 
Dos Hermanos Red 157 134 
Dos Hermanos Red: Incised 2 
CARIBAL GROUP 
Caribal Red 54 116 8 
Mahogany Creek Incised I 
Dos Arroyos Group 
Dos Arroyos Orange Polychrome 20 104 i 
Dos Arroyos Orange Polychrome: Red 
Polychrome I I 
San Blas Red-on-orange 3 18 
Eroded Polychrome 3 12 
SacLuc Group 
Sacluc Black-on-orange I 
YALOCHE Group 
Yaloche Cream Polychrome 2 II 
Caldero Buff Polychrome 3 16 
DIFFERENTIATED COLOR GROUP 
Guachiman Bichrome: Orange Interior I 
Sub-phase total 1843 4263 323 
% of group’s ceramics 5.00% 11.57% 2.14% 
Saquij phase total 6106 323 
(n) 36854 15099 


is higher than at El Diablo. The accumulation of vessels with labor-intensive 
decoration suggests the central precinct at El Zotz on the valley floor might 
have increased in its economic or social importance during the Saquij phase 
and the elite activities were no longer centered solely at the hilltop complexes. 
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Ficure 8.1. Saquij-phase ceramics from the Acropolis Strs. L7-3 and Lz-6: Aguila 
Orange bowls (a-g) and jar (h); Dos Arroyos Orange Polychrome bowls (i-1); Balanza 
Black bowls (m—o); Lucha Incised plate (p); Pucte Brown plate (r) (drawings by E. 
Czapiewska-Halliday). 


The frequency of special formal modes such as basal flanges, basal angles, 
Z-angles, and annular, pedestal, and support bases increases considerably 
over the Saquij phase. Z-angles on vessel walls are characteristic of Aguila 
Orange (out of 41 Saquij examples only one was of another type—Balanza 
Black), while special formal attributes of vessels in the Balanza, Pucte, and 
polychrome groups tend to concentrate at the bases of vessels (basal flanges, 
pedestal bases, and basal angles). 

Saquij-phase ceramics in the South Group were found in association with 
modifications to the main platform group, and in particular with the exten- 
sion of Str. 1,9-4 by the construction of Str. 1,9-3. The 323 sherds identified 
for the Early Classic period show a very low variety of ceramic types (table 
8.4), probably linked to the early facet of the Saquij phase at the Acropolis, or 
preceding it. Some types, like Boxcay Brown, seem modally connected to the 
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previous Che and Chub phases in this area. The implication may be that the 
Saquij occupation of the South Group continued from the Preclassic period 
until the fourth century Ар, at which point occupation shifted westward and 
upward to El Diablo and El Tejón. 


THE LATE CLASSIC PERIOD: MO’ AND СААТ, PHASES 

The Late Classic Mo’ (AD 550-700) and Саа! (ap 700-850) phases corre- 
spond to significant shifts in the distribution of ceramic material at El Zotz. 
After the abandonment of the hilltop complexes of the El Diablo and El 
Tejón Groups in the early sixth century AD (Román et al., chapter 3, this 
volume), the architectural core of El Zotz on the valley floor expanded. “To 
date, most ceramics belonging to the Mo' phase have been recovered from 
the architectural fill of these early Late Classic constructions at the Acropolis, 
Strs. L7-6 and L7-1, and the Restricted Patio, which were later covered over 
by platforms dating to the Caal phase. A carbon sample from the Mo’ phase 
of Str. L7-1 returned a date of aD 532-650 (88.4 percent probability; table 1.1). 

Although there is a relatively small amount of Mo material in the Late Classic 
assemblage from the Acropolis (1,761 sherds, or 22.54 percent; Marroquin et al. 
2011; Pérez Robles and Houston 2009), sufficient data exist to describe this 
complex at El Zotz (table 8.5). It is quite similar to Uaxactun Tepeu 1. The Mo”- 
phase marks the first appearance of typically Late Classic types (Tinaja Red, 
Infierno Black, Maquina Brown, Cambio Unslipped, and Encanto Striated). 
Yet fragments of types characteristic of the Saquij phase also appear, consti- 
tuting approximately 4.29 percent of the material recovered from Mo’ phase 
contexts. Dos Arroyos Orange Polychrome, Aguila, and Balanza vessels are 
the most common among these, together with occasional Quintal and Triunfo 
sherds. New polychrome types, Saxche-Palmar and Zacatal types, appear in 
more significant amounts (17.94 percent of Mo'-phase material) during this 
phase than the polychromes of the preceding phase (3.26 percent of late Saquij 
material at the Acropolis). The decoration on the polychrome vessels includes 
mostly linear and geometric motifs, contrasting with the polychromes recov- 
ered from Caal-phase contexts discussed below. The decoration on mono- 
chrome vessels is very scarce (0.62 percent) and consists of only basic decora- 
tive modes (horizontal incised bands and finger impressions) rather than more 
elaborate designs. It appears mainly on utilitarian vessels, and includes the first 
examples of Chaquiste Impressed types (five sherds; see discussion below). 

The ceramic assemblages of the Mo’- and Caal-phase construction cores at 
the Acropolis are similar in nature in many ways. They both include sherds 
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TABLE 8.5. Мо” and Caal-phase ceramics from the Acropolis and Las Palmitas 


Acropolis Las Palmitas 
Type: Variety Mo'phase Caal phase Caal phase 
CAMBIO GROUP 
Cambio Unslipped 288 1395 1283 
Ciro Incised 2 4 
Miseria Appliquédd: Miseria I 2 
Miseria Appliquédd: Cedral I 3 
Pedregal Modeled I 7 I 
Manteca Impressed I 8 
ENcANTO GROUP 
Encanto Striated 457 1579 609 
Valente Striated-impressed I 2 
Seferino Striated-incised I 
Tinaja GROUP 
Tinaja Red 544 1784 559 
Cameron Incised: Cameron I 6 7 
Cameron Incised: Corozal I 8 I 
Chaquiste Impressed 5 19 4 
Chinja Impressed 11 
Tigran Striated 2 
Tolla Fluted I 
Zelmira Appliquédd I 
San Julio Modeled I 
INFIERNO GROUP 
Infierno Black 34 105 66 
Carmelita Incised 8 
Toro Gouged-incised I 
Carro Modeled I 
Chilar Fluted 2 
Infierno Black: Appliquédd 3 
Tres Micos Impressed: Sealed I 
MAQUINA GROUP 
Maquina Brown 60 178 58 
Canoa Incised 11 2 


continued on next page 


TABLE 8.5.—continued 


Acropolis Las Palmitas 
Type: Variety Mo' phase Caal phase Caal phase 
Tenaja Fluted 2 I 
Calandria Striated I 

Calabazo Gouged-incised I 3 
Maquina Brown: Appliquédd I 

Maquina Brown: Modeled I 
Azucar Impressed I 4 


Azote Group 
Azote Orange 39 108 63 


Torres Incised 3 


Payaso Group 


Payaso Orange-brown 4 I 


HARINA GROUP 


Harina Cream т 6 13 
Harina Cream: Modeled 2 
SaxcHE-PaLMAR GROUP 
Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome 262 564 99 
Leona Red-on-orange 14 39 16 
Chantuori Black-on-orange 10 17 4 
Palmar Orange Polychrome I 
Yuhactal Black-on-red 4 I I 
Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome: Incised I 
ZACATAL GROUP 
Zacatal Cream Polychrome 16 127 13 
Chinos Black-on-cream I 5 3 
Juina Red-on-buff I 
Paixban Buff Polychrome 5 23 5 
UNIDENTIFIED Group 
Unidentified Polychrome 4 16 I 
Mo and Caal phase totals 1761 6055 2831 
% of group’s ceramics 4.7896 16.4396 31.7996 


(n) 36854 8905 


from Saquij and even Chub phases, which suggests that the middens that 
formed the source of material for these substantial construction fills were con- 
tinuously used by El Zotz inhabitants throughout the occupation of the com- 
plex, meaning the content of these contexts is most likely to be mixed. 

A group of vessels looted during the 1970s, now located in private collec- 
tions and museums throughout the world, bear texts and/or iconography 
that tie them to El Zotz (Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). They include 
polychrome bowls and vases depicting deities or way, as well as several ves- 
sels with dedicatory texts alone, or with texts and geometric designs. ‘The red 
backgrounds of many of the polychrome vessels link them stylistically and 
technologically to the Saquij polychromes found in the Str. F8-1 tomb at El 
Diablo. While no Mo’-phase red polychrome vessels have been excavated 
from archaeologically controlled contexts at El Zotz, agents of Guatemala’s 
Instituto de Antopologia e Historia recovered a fragment of one such vessel 
from looter spoil at an undetermined location at El Zotz shortly after the site 
was looted. The sherd, apparently from a vase, depicts the Jaguar God of the 
Underworld in a style consistent with the looted way vessels. 


Tue ACROPOLIS, STRUCTURE L7-11, AND THE NORTHWEST COURTYARD 


The massive construction projects carried out in and near the Acropolis 
at El Zotz in the eighth century AD provided excellent contexts from which 
Caal ceramics were retrieved. The most representative collections were recov- 
ered from the construction fill of Strs. L7-1, L7-2, L7-3, and L7-6, and from 
the Restricted Patio in the Acropolis; and from Strs. L7-17 and L7-20 in the 
Northwest Courtyard. The Caal-phase Acropolis and Northwest Courtyard 
construction contexts yielded over 6,000 sherds between 2008 and 201 (77.46 
percent of the total Late Classic assemblage from the Acropolis area), (table 
8.5), of which over 99 percent are diagnostic of ceramic types consistent with 
the Tepeu 2 complex at Uaxactun. 

Cambio and Encanto jars—the types are often impossible to distinguish from 
rim and neck sherds, since Encanto jar necks are almost never striated (Foias 
1996:187)—along with sherds indicative of other closed-vessel forms appear to 
abound in the sample (48.46 percent). A few examples were recovered of ves- 
sels in the Cambio group with additional surface decoration such as incision, 
impression, appliqué, and modeling. Unslipped vessels with appliqués and mod- 
eled parts are bowl incense burners with outflared or round walls and rows of 
spike appliqués. These were found exclusively in the massive construction core 
of Str. L7-1 and probably reflect ritual activities connected to its construction. 
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Ficure 8.2. Polychrome sherds from Late Classic Mo’ and Саа! contexts at the Acropolis: 
Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome plates (a-f), bowls with glyphs (g—b), and bowls (1—6); 
Zacatal Cream Polychrome bowls (I-m) (drawings by E. Czapiewska-Halliday). 


Caal monochrome vessels are highly variable in shape, with bowls being 
produced in the full range of shapes (vertical, outflared, outcurved, round, 
and incurved walls) and a similar diversity of shapes in jars, vases, and plates. 
Overall, 66.05 percent of the Caal Acropolis vessels (recovered from contexts 
of the core Acropolis structures—Strs. L7-1, L7-2, L7-3, L7-5, L7-6, L7-7, L7-11, 
and Courtyard 2) are of closed form, including jars апа о/а. The closed ves- 
sel form is even more prominent in the Northwest Courtyard, where sherds 
from closed-form vessels constitute as much as 81.60 percent. The open-form 
vessels, such as bowls and plates, constitute 30.98 percent of the Acropolis 
core assemblage and 18.08 percent of the Northwest Courtyard ceramics. 
Compared to other ceramic phases, the Late Classic period is characterized 
by the highest ratio of bichromes and polychromes relative to other decorative 
techniques (figure 8.2). These constitute 13.11 percent of ће Саа! assemblage 
from the Acropolis area (including Northwest Courtyard structures), which is 
slightly lower than for the Mo’-phase contexts (17.94 percent). 

The orange polychromes were likely produced locally, at El Zotz or in its 
hinterland, as inferred from their frequent occurrence in Caal-phase con- 
texts at El Zotz. Neutron activation analysis indicates that their pastes were 
manufactured from the same materials as utilitarian, slipped vessels like 
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Tinaja-group monochromes (Ronald Bishop, personal communication, 2012). 
Orange polychromes are relatively uniform in their formal modes, the major- 
ity being open serving vessels. 

Two complete bowls were found, positioned lip-to-lip, enclosing a dedicatory 
cache in the construction core of the Str. L7-11 platform (figure 4.10; Arredondo 
Leiva et al. 2008:77). Both bowls have outflared walls; one is a Saxche-Palmar 
Orange Polychrome and the other is a Zacatal Cream Polychrome. The design 
on the bottom vessel (Vessel 1) is almost entirely eroded, and only traces of 
orange, red, and black paint survive. The polychrome decoration on the top ves- 
sel (Vessel 2) is much better preserved: it shows a basketweave design painted 
in black and red on an orange background. Bowls painted with such design, 
although on a cream background, were also found at Uaxactun in Tepeu 2 con- 
texts (Smith 1955:figure боа, 12-17). From the traces of paint on Vessel 1, it can 
be suggested that the design differed from the one on Vessel 2. 

Vases from the Caal phase are in great majority bichrome and polychrome 
(74.55 percent). They are some of the most highly valued ceramic objects, as 
evidenced by the numbers of vessels of this form decorated with glyphic 
inscriptions, as well as courtly and other iconographic scenes found across the 
Maya area. Zacatal Cream Polychrome vessels are particularly well represented 
among vases (14 out of 55 confirmed vase fragments). The painted decoration 
of orange and cream polychrome vessels varies from simple linear and geo- 
metric motifs to complex iconographic scenes and hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

Modes of decoration were recorded and analyzed within a sample of 267 El 
Zotz polychrome sherds. Orange polychromes were in majority (64.64 per- 
cent) decorated with geometric designs. Complex iconographic designs and 
glyphic inscriptions appeared on only 35.36 percent of the orange polychrome 
ceramic types. Polychrome vessels with other, non-orange background colors 
(cream, buff, black, and other less-common types) showed almost identical 
proportions of design types: 66.28 percent of sherds were decorated with geo- 
metric shapes and 33.72 percent with more complex or textual elements. The 
largest assemblage of Caal-phase ceramics decorated with figural scenes, icon- 
ographic motifs, or hieroglyphs or pseudoglyphs derives from the Acropolis 
structures, the Northwest Courtyard, and Str. L7-11. Sherds with the El Zotz 
Emblem Glyph and other texts found in the Acropolis suggest that its inhabit- 
ants had the resources and power necessary to commission and obtain objects 
requiring the skills of specialist calligraphers. 

Polychromes of the Caal phase were also found in relatively significant 
amounts at other locations at El Zotz, including a small residential compound 
located immediately east from the main aguada at El Zotz (see Beach et al., 
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chapter 7, this volume). The high frequency of occurrence of Caal polychromes 
signals their intensified local production. Their distribution across various archi- 
tectural compounds suggests the residents outside of the monumental com- 
plexes at El Zotz had access to very similar “costly” ceramics (with labor- and 
skill-intensive surface finish), as did the inhabitants of the palaces during this 
time period, which is consistent with ceramic studies undertaken at other Maya 
sites (Beaudry 1984; Foias and Bishop 1997; Fry 1981; Hansen et al. 1995; Hendon 
1991). Thus, it is likely the exchange and distribution of luxury and utilitarian, 
domestic ceramics occurred along the same network, through the same range 
of craftsmen, and was not controlled by, or restricted to, the high-status groups. 
Any differences in distribution and frequencies of various ceramic types are 
more likely to have been caused by the capacity, or lack thereof, to amass luxury 
items in larger quantities by some households—elite courts—and not by others. 

Prudence Rice and Donald Forsyth identified two ceramic “supercomplexes” 
in the Peten and adjoining areas of Belize and Campeche, distinguished by the 
presence or absence of certain domestic ceramic types during the Late Classic 
period (Rice and Forsyth 2004). The eastern supercomplex includes Tikal, 
Uaxactun, and the sites of the Mirador Basin, while the western stretches 
from the area around El Perú-Waka' south and west to the Usumacinta and 
Petexbatun regions (Forné 2006:83-84, 2008:893; Rice and Forsyth 2004:32). 
Two diagnostic types in the Tinaja group, Chaquiste Impressed and Chinja 
Impressed, characterize respectively the western and eastern supercomplexes. 
Chaquiste Impressed vessels can be further divided into two groups, one (well 
represented at El Perá-Waka' and La Joyanca) with finger impressions made 
in a band of clay applied to the outside of the vessel, and the other (to the 
south) with finger or stamp impressions in a band pinched out from the ves- 
sel body (Forné 2008). Both types were typically used for incurved-rim bowls, 
or fecomates, and their substitution for one another likely reflects divergent 
cultural traditions among specialist and non-specialist producers rather than 
marking ideological or political identity. 

El Zotz lies on the border of the eastern and western supercomplexes, and 
both Chinja Impressed and El Perá-Waka'-style Chaquiste Impressed bowl 
rims are represented in its ceramic collection (figure 8.3). Both types are rare 
in the Mo’ and Саа! phases at the Acropolis (0.45 percent, 35 sherds in total; 
table 8.5). Of these, however, 24 are Chaquiste Impressed, suggesting a more- 
intensive cultural interaction with the El Perá-Waka' region during this period. 
Two of the Chaquiste Impressed sherds were subjected to neutron activation 
analysis and assigned to the same paste compositional group as Tinaja Red 
and polychrome sherds believed to have been produced at El Zotz (Ronald 
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Ficure 8.3. Vessels of the Tinaja group from Саа! and Cucul contexts of the Acropolis. 
Саа! phase: Tinaja Red basin (a); Chaquiste Impressed basins (b-c). Cucul phase: Tinaja 
Red basin (d), tecomates (e—f), jars (I=m), and bowls (п-т); Cameron Incised tecomates 
(2-3); Chinja Impressed tecomate (k) (drawings by E. Czapiewska-Halliday). 


Bishop, personal communication, 2012). The evidence thus suggests that the 
technique of making appliqué-band Chaquiste Impressed basins, not the fin- 
ished basins themselves, made its way east from the El Perú-Waka' region 
during the Mo’ and Caal phases. 

The Acropolis-area Саа] collection contains the largest proportion of nonlo- 
cal ceramic types of any of the areas considered, as identified by decorative 
styles connected to areas outside of El Zotz. These include the polychrome 
Ik’-style associated with Motul de San José and the resist-reserve Mataculebra 
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type linked to the Usumacinta region. These foreign ceramics are distributed 
around the core area of El Zotz, although a few Ik-style sherds were also 
found at Las Palmitas and at Bejucal (see below). All these examples, predom- 
inantly resist-reserve types or polychromes with court scenes or hieroglyphic 
texts, represent high-value objects. As such, they reflect economic interactions, 
whether through gift-giving among the aristocracy or through broader trade 
networks, between El Zotz and other Maya centers. 


Las Patmitas Амр La Tortuca GROUPS 


Ceramic material from the hilltop architectural complex of Las Palmitas, 
800 m north of the Acropolis, can be divided into five depositional periods. 
Two of these correspond to the group’s construction and renovation in the 
Caal phase; two tie to its Terminal Classic construction and use; and a fifth, 
poorly controlled phase corresponds to its abandonment except—perhaps— 
for the occasional visit by persons living nearby. 

‘The earliest pottery at Las Palmitas dates to shortly before the group’s con- 
struction, which took place in a single phase (see Carter et al., chapter 4, this 
volume). Much of the fill required for the pyramid (Str. M3-1) and raised plat- 
forms at the group appears from its contents—isolated fragments of utilitarian 
and luxury vessels, lithic debitage, and faunal remains including cervid bones 
and antlers—to have been taken from a midden used by households with 
access to elaborately decorated vessels. Since there were no earlier construc- 
tions at Las Palmitas, this midden was likely associated with elite settlement in 
the El Zotz site core. Although a few earlier Saquij phase sherds were mixed 
in with the midden fill, two Ik'-style sherds recovered from the fill under Str. 
M3-7 indicate that Las Palmitas could not have been constructed before about 
the second quarter of the eighth century AD, and almost all the ceramic mate- 
rial from the fill is consistent with the Caal phase (table 8.5). 

The bulk of the classifiable sherds from the Caal contexts derive from 
unslipped, utilitarian vessels (67.04 percent of the total). Peten Gloss and 
related wares make up most of the balance. Water jars are well represented 
and belong mainly to the unslipped and Tinaja Red types; 239 sherds were 
identified as pieces of water jars and o//as. Closed-form vessel fragments, 
including jar fragments, constitute as much as 83.33 percent of Las Palmitas 
Caal assemblage. ‘That is a higher proportion of closed-form vessels than is 
found at the Northwest Courtyard. As for the remaining sherds, 15.51 per- 
cent of the total belong to open forms, including bowls and plates, and 
0.42 percent to vases. 
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Bichromes and polychromes account for 5.02 percent of the Caal-phase 
collection (table 8.5). The cream polychrome sherds include the two Ik’-style 
sherds from Str. M3-7. One of four complete vessels excavated at Las Palmitas, 
a Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome bowl, was recovered from a looter tun- 
nel in the base of Str. M3-1 (Carter and Gutiérrez Castillo 2011:94), where it 
was found in association with disturbed human bones. Decorative techniques, 
such as incisions, gouging/incisions, fluting, modeling, or appliqué, occur less 
frequently in the Late Classic Las Palmitas assemblage of monochrome and 
unslipped ceramics (1.27 percent, n = 36) than at the Acropolis (1.75 percent, 
n = 106). Thus, the overall frequency of decorated vessels (polychromes com- 
bined with decorated monochromes and unslipped vessels) is much lower at 
the hilltop complex of Las Palmitas (6.32 percent) than it is in the Acropolis 
area (14.76 percent). This suggests that, at least during the later phase of the 
Late Classic period, the occupants of Las Palmitas did not have the power 
to acquire and accumulate the same volumes of labor- and skill-intensive 
ceramic types as the inhabitants of the Acropolis of El Zotz. 

Although not all the sherds recovered from the La Tortuga complex have 
been analyzed (Belches and Garrido López 2012), the material classified accord- 
ing to type and variety (1,491 sherds) points to the same period of construction 
and occupation attested for Las Palmitas. The analyzed sample comes from the 
excavated chultun (a bell-shaped storage chamber cut into bedrock) between 
Strs. N5-1 and Ns-2, two units in Strs. N5-2, and six units in Str. N6-4. It rep- 
resents a mixed collection of Caal and Cucul types. The identifiable material 
belongs to the Cambio Unslipped and Encanto Striated types (45.67 percent), 
monochrome slipped wares (16.70 percent), and orange, cream, and buff poly- 
chromes (1.95 percent). 

The decorated vessels at La Tortuga are mostly domestic in nature, with the 
exception of a few polychromes. Most of these are painted with simple, geo- 
metric motifs, but one sherd decorated with a nonlocal resist-reserve technique 
was excavated at Str. N6-4. This fragment had been rounded after breaking for 
reuse. The reutilization of the sherd in the absence of other ceramics of such 
high quality suggests that the residents of La Tortuga had access to items dis- 
carded by a wealthier household—the royal court at the Acropolis being the 
obvious candidate. Notably, only one Chinja Impressed sherd was included in 
the sample (found in humus layer of Str. N6-4; Belches and Garrido López 
2012:202). Three Chaquiste Impressed and two Pantano Impressed fragments, 
from the chu/tun and Str. N6—4, might indicate association with the El Perú- 
Waka' region of the western ceramic supercomplex, consistent with the pat- 
tern seen at the Acropolis. 
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THE TERMINAL CLASSIC PERIOD: CUCUL PHASE 


The Terminal Classic Cucul phase (ca. AD 850-1000) was established on 
the basis of radiocarbon dating, relative stratigraphy, ceramic typology, and 
the date (March 12, AD 830) on a reused piece of El Zotz Stela 4. The Cucul 
complex exhibits further changes in formal and decorative modes, reflecting 
broader trends in the Maya Lowlands as a whole, as well as a shift in the spa- 
tial distribution of ceramic material. Terminal Classic pottery was excavated in 
significant amounts from contexts in the Acropolis, the Northwest Courtyard, 
Las Palmitas, La Tortuga, and the South Group. 


THE ACROPOLIS AND THE NORTHWEST COURTYARD 


Cucul-phase ceramics in the Acropolis area are associated with minor modi- 
fications to palace structures, such as floor or doorjamb remodeling, and, more 
importantly, with a massive, ritual deposit on top of Str. L7-1 and the Restricted 
Patio. This deposit appears to correspond to an interrupted construction 
event near the beginning of the Terminal Classic period (see Newman 2015b; 
Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume). Out of over 6,000 confirmed Cucul 
sherds (table 8.6) from the Acropolis structures (not including Strs. L7-8 and 
L7-24), 78.38 percent (n = 4,720) were retrieved from the ritual deposit. This 
assemblage is characterized by large vessel fragments and includes several com- 
plete and semi-complete vessels (see figure 5.3), especially Infierno Black bowls; 
Tinaja Red bowls, jars, and vases; and Cameron Incised tecomates and basins. 

Monochrome slipped vessels are abundant in the ritual deposit, along with 
Cambio Unslipped and Encanto Striated vessels. Most of them belong to the 
Tinaja Red type but present highly variable slip colors, ranging from brown- 
ish red to dark orange. In some cases, Tinaja group slips tend toward waxiness 
rather than the standard glossy quality, perhaps indicating experimentation 
with the production techniques characteristic of the Early Postclassic Choc 
phase. The pastes of Cucul-phase Tinaja vessels are usually buff in color but 
tend to appear more orange than those of the Caal phase. Augustine Red, 
characterized by bright red slip on orange paste, begins to be produced dur- 
ing the Cucul phase but the bulk of the sample was recovered from Early 
Postclassic Choc contexts. Augustine Red was recovered in greater amounts 
from the Northwest Courtyard contexts than from the Acropolis, reflecting 
longer and more continuous occupation of the former group. 

As in previous phases, the monochrome types present a great variety of vessel 
forms and shapes: fecomates, basins, bowls, plates, jars, and vases. As used here, 
the term “basin” refers to bowls with only slightly restricted orifices, "tecomate" 
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TABLE 8.6. Cucul-phase ceramics from the Acropolis, Las Palmitas, and the South Group 


Acropolis Acropolis NW Las South 
Type: Variety Main Courtyard Palmitas Group 


CAMBIO GROUP 


Cambio Unslipped 1438 1750 1345 
Ciro Incised 2 I 
Miseria Appliquéd: Miseria 5 
Miseria Appliquéd: Cedral 2 
Manteca Impressed I 2 
Pedregal Modeled I 
Encanto GROUP 
Encanto Striated 1986 1918 1317 
Valente Striated-impressed 3 


Tinaya GROUP 


Tinaja Red 2070 829 964 
Cameron Incised: Cameron 56 19 12 
Cameron Incised: Corozal 4 5 
Chaquiste Impressed 6 2 
Chinja Impressed 8 15 13 
Pantano Impressed I 

Rosa Punctated I 

Portia Gouged-incised 5 2 
Tolla Fluted 9 2 
Tinaja Red: Modeled I 
INFIERNO GROUP 
Infierno Black 159 36 67 
Carmelita Incised 29 5 8 
Toro Gouged-incised II I 
Chilar Fluted 5 I 3 
MaouiNA Group 

Maquina Brown 46 42 55 

Canoa Incised 3 

Calabazo Gouged-incised I 
Azucar Impressed I 2 

Maquina Brown: Modeled I 


continued on next page 


TABLE 8.6.—continued 


Acropolis Acropolis NW Las South 
Type: Variety Main Courtyard Palmitas Group 


AZOTE GROUP 


Azote Orange 9 35 65 
Azote Orange: Impressed I 
Torres Incised 3 3 
Payaso Group 
Payaso Orange-brown 2 68 96 87 
Payaso Orange-brown: Fluted I 
Payaso Orange-brown: Incised I 


Harina Group 
Harina Cream 3 13 


Corrales Incised I I 


Patmar-Danta GROUP 


Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome 51 16 83 
Leona Red-on-orange I 2 5 
Chantuori Black-on-orange їй I 7 
Palmar Orange Polychrome 33 
Yuhactal Black-on-red I I 
Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome: Modeled 3 
Leona Red-on-orange: Fluted 1 


ZACATAL GROUP 


Zacatal Cream Polychrome 19 rr 23 
Paixban Buff Polychrome 2 3 2 
Chinos Black-on-cream I 3 


ALTAR Group 


Altar Orange 29 4 5 
Altar Orange: Fluted I 
Pabellon Modeled-carved I 3 3 3 
Pabellon Modeled-carved: Red slip 2 
Tumba Black-on-orange I 
Islas Gouged-incised 2 I 
Trapiche Incised I I I 


continued on next page 


TABLE 8.6.—continued 


Acropolis Acropolis NW Las South 
Type: Variety Main Courtyard  Palmitas Group 


Tres NACIONES GROUP 


Tres Naciones Gray 2 I 
Carmina Modeled-carved I 4 
Tres Naciones Gray (Imitation) 2 10 


CHABLEKAL GROUP 


Chablekal Fine Gray I 3 

Chicxulub Incised I 2 

Chablekal Fine Gray (Imitation) 2 
Chicxulub Incised (Imitation) 7 


DAYLIGHT GROUP 


Daylight Orange: Darknight 23 

FINE ORANGE GROUP 
Undertermined Fine Orange 3 3 2 
Undertermined Fine Orange: Incised I 2 


BALANCAN GROUP 


Provincia Plano-relief I 


Muna SLATE GROUP 


Tikul Thin I 
SAHCABA GROUP 
Sahcaba Modeled-carved 3 2 
Parojo Group 
Patojo Modeled Io 
Cucul phase total 6022 4773 4132 158 
96 of group's ceramics 16.3496 12.9596 46.4096 1.0596 
(n) 36854 8905 15099 


to bowls with markedly incurved walls and markedly restricted orifices (figure 
8.5, table 8.7), when the angle of the rim is often parallel to the base of the pot. 
The latter form is most typical of the Cameron Incised, Tolla Fluted, Chinja 
Impressed, and Chaquiste Impressed types, while the former kind tend not to 
have any additional surface treatment (figure 8.3). 

The quantity of the two impressed Tinaja types—Chinja Impressed and 
Chaquiste Impressed—during the Cucul phase at the Acropolis is small. 
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TABLE 8.7. Sizes of Acropolis vessels for Saquij and Cucul phases 


Orifice diameter (cm) 
Acropolis Range Mean с Sample size 
Early Saquij Jars 6-28 17.92 5.81 13 
Bowls, plates 7-52 24.56 11.08 34 
Late Saquij Јагѕ 7-36 20.98 7.91 52 
Bowls, plates 6-54 24.07 8.92 137 
Cucul Cambio, Encanto jars 8-38 26.95 8.59 38 
Red monochrome jars 8—48 17 10.18 12 
Bowls, plates 10-50 21.79 7.45 91 
Tecomates, basins 14-34 24.13 4.87 40 


There are only 14 such sherds in total, eight of which are Chinja Impressed 
and six of which are Chaquiste Impressed type. Further, т; Chinja Impressed 
fragments and no Chaquiste Impressed fragments were recovered from 
the Northwest Courtyard. This further widens the difference in occurrence 
between the two ceramic types. Chinja Impressed fecomates and basins, typical 
of the eastern supercomplex, appear more frequently in the Cucul collection 
from the Acropolis and might suggest a population transfer or shift in cultural 
or sociopolitical affiliation. The ceramic type Cameron Incised, represented 
by the same forms of vessels, is even more common in the Cucul phase (75 
sherds from the Acropolis and Northwest Courtyard). The incised band often 
combined with Chinja Impressed decoration is associated with the Uaxactun 
and Tikal region (Forsyth 2003:663) and, while it appears in the Acropolis 
assemblage, it is more frequently found at the Las Palmitas complex. 

Closed-form vessels, including a large proportion of jars, constitute 81.14 per- 
cent (4,887 sherds) of the Cucul-phase Acropolis sample. Open vessels, bowls, 
plates, and vases comprise 17.67 percent of the sample (1,064 sherds). These 
ratios point to a more frequent occurrence of jars and smaller numbers of open 
serving vessels in the Terminal Classic contexts in comparison to the Caal 
phase in the Acropolis. 

Black-slipped monochrome vessels are more common in the Cucul phase 
than in the Caal phase. Like the red types, black monochromes are often dec- 
orated with incision, gouging/incision, and fluting techniques that recall the 
importance of blackwares during the Early Classic Tzakol phases at Uaxactun 
(Smith and Gifford 1966:167-168; figure 8.4). Black-slipped vessels are more 
likely to have additional techniques of surface decoration applied than the 
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(9) 
(4) (е) (f) 
Ficure 8.4. Blackwares from the Terminal Classic deposit at the Acropolis: Carmelita 
Incised bowl (a) and tripod plate (b); Infierno Black bowls (cf) and vase (g) (drawings by 
E. Czapiewska-Halliday). 


red-slipped monochromes: 17.48 percent of black-slipped Cucul vessels at El 
Zotz, and only 4.34 percent of red-slipped ones, showed signs of surface deco- 
ration beyond slipping (incision, gouging and incision, and appliqué, among 
others). Similar proportions of decorated red- and blackwares are recorded 
for other chronological phases and suggest this was a consistent correlation 
between color choice and additional surface enhancement. 

Polychrome vessels occur in much-reduced amounts during the Cucul phase 
(1.45 percent of the Cucul assemblages at the Acropolis and the Northwest 
Courtyard, table 8.6), and the majority of those recovered are eroded. The 
scarcity of polychromes means that, although surface decoration on mono- 
chrome vessels is as scarce as during the Caal phase, there is relatively more 
decoration on domestic vessels (e.g., bowls and tecomates) than on high-value 
pots. Terminal Classic polychromes at El Zotz include fragments from the 
Saxche-Palmar group with simple, geometric designs and often—in contrast 
to Caal-phase polychromes—no visible underslip. Examples of more complex 
decorative designs or glyphs on Terminal Classic polychromes are extremely 
scarce in contrast to the Late Classic Caal-phase ceramics. Cylindrical vases 
with modeled collars around the walls (typological classification pend- 
ing) were found in the Acropolis deposit and in a Terminal Classic context 
at Las Palmitas (see below). Vases with these forms include monochromes, 
bichromes, and polychromes with painted decoration, including glyph bands, 
although most of their surface treatments are eroded. 
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Excavations of the ritual deposit at the Acropolis also yielded fragments of 
drums and incense burners. Fragments of supports were abundant, suggesting 
that large numbers of tripod vessels were broken and deposited in the proceed- 
ings. The ritual deposit shows extensive evidence of post-depositional burning; 
in several cases, fragments of the same vessels excavated from different parts of 
the deposit were refitted and found to exhibit different degrees of fire-blackening, 
indicating intentional breakage of the vessels prior to the burning event. 

Although the great majority of Cucul ceramic material is domestic or utilitar- 
ian, there are also finely decorated vessels of nonlocal production. These include 
fine paste types in the Altar Orange group (Pabellon Molded-carved and 
Tumba Black-on-orange) and the Tres Naciones Fine Gray group (Carmina 
Molded-carved). In and around the Acropolis, examples of these types were 
recovered from the ritual deposit at Str. L7-1 and the Restricted Patio, with a few 
sherds being found in the surface layers of the Northwest Courtyard. Neutron 
activation analysis suggests that their likely origin was in the upper Usumacinta 
region, at or near Yaxchilan (Ronald Bishop, personal communication, 2012). 

The overall decrease in the consumption of ceramics with labor- and skill- 
intensive, decorative modes in the Cucul phase, especially the fine polychrome 
painting characteristic of the Caal phase, might be the result of changing tastes 
and demands of the consumers, the deliberate rejection of previous Classic 
ideas, or changes in the ways the elites allocated their resources. It might also 
signal the diminishing amounts of resources that could have been invested 
in the luxury ceramics to contrast with the previous abundance of high-end 
objects at elite courts. 


Las PALMITAS GROUP 


Two fairly well-controlled ceramic depositional periods can be distin- 
guished for Las Palmitas during the Terminal Classic period. The first cor- 
responds to the construction of Str. Мз-то in the early ninth century AD; the 
second corresponds to the subsequent use of Las Palmitas as an elite residence, 
with domestic refuse piling up in middens behind Strs. M3-6 and M3-10 and 
off the southeastern corner of the main plaza. A third depositional period 
corresponds to the groups final occupation and, perhaps, to an occasional visit 
following abandonment. This material was recovered from humic and sub- 
humic layers and, with a few exceptions (discussed below), consists mainly of 
eroded sherds of little or no diagnostic value. 

‘There is only one sealed archaeological context at Las Palmitas dating to the 
Cucul phase: the earth-and-rubble fill of the Terminal Classic remodeling of 
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Str. M3-10, together with the cist grave (El Zotz Burial 7) that was excavated 
in the Late Classic plaza floor just prior to the building’s construction (see 
Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). Only 30 ceramic objects were recovered 
from excavations at Str. M3-10, of which 25 could be classified. Three of them 
are complete vessels, included as offerings in the burial (figure 5.5). Of these, 
one is a barrel-shaped, polychrome vase of unnamed type, modally similar to 
vases found in the Acropolis, with modeled, applied bands on its exterior. The 
other two are a small Tinaja Red bowl and a Maquina Brown tripod plate 
with rattle feet (Carter and Gutiérrez Castillo 2011). 

The Terminal Classic midden deposits (table 8.6) are not sealed and may 
include some Caal- and Chub-phase material. Nevertheless, their contents 
contrast with the securely dated Caal-phase ceramics from Las Palmitas. 
The late date of the Cucul midden deposits is confirmed by the diagnostic 
Terminal Classic imports and by several Paxcaman Red fragments, especially 
scroll- and hourglass-shaped supports. Yet these late types were found in the 
same contexts as orange polychromes, suggesting that the deposits do not, for 
the most part, date to much later than the early ninth century AD. In addition, 
the Paxcaman supports differ modally from Paxcaman Red supports recov- 
ered from fully Postclassic contexts in the South Group. 

Ceramic assemblages recovered from the Terminal Classic middens at Las 
Palmitas constitute a significant proportion of the diagnostic Cucul material 
from this architectural complex. Cambio Unslipped and Encanto Striated are 
by far the most abundant type-varieties in the entire Las Palmitas collec- 
tion (64.55 percent of the total) followed by Tinaja Red (24.20 percent), and 
other monochromes as well as Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome type (2.01 
percent), (table 8.6). A handful of diagnostic Terminal Classic type-varieties— 
Altar Orange, Pabellon Molded-carved, Tres Naciones Gray, Sahcaba Molded- 
carved, and a number of other authentic and imitative fine-paste types—were 
also recovered. Thus, the imports at Las Palmitas come from the same regions 
as those from the Acropolis and constitute an ever-so-slightly larger propor- 
tion of Las Palmitas Cucul assemblage (0.65 percent) than of the Acropolis 
material (0.45 percent). 

Out of the typed sherds from Las Palmitas collections, jar and closed-form 
sherds occur more than three times as often in the Cucul middens at Las 
Palmitas (78.21 percent) than in the presumed midden deposits used as con- 
struction fill at its foundation during the Caal phase. There are also about 
twice as many bowl fragments among the typed sherds of identifiably open 
form from the Cucul middens (102 of 624, 16.35 percent of typed open sherds) 
than there are among analogous sherds from the foundational deposits (10 
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of 97, or 10.31 percent). These patterns may highlight differences in deposi- 
tional activities leading to the formation of Terminal Classic middens at Las 
Palmitas and Late Classic middens presumably at or near the Acropolis. 

Among bowl rim fragments, Tinaja Red and Chinja Impressed pre- 
dominate and appear in similar proportions to those recovered from the 
Northwest Courtyard (table 8.6). This signals a shift from the Chaquiste- 
dominated Caal phase to the Chinja-dominated Cucul phase (see above). 
‘The shift might correspond to demographic and/or cultural influence on El 
Zotz commoner population from sites to the east during the late eighth and 
ninth centuries AD, as opposed to the western orientation of the earlier Late 
Classic ceramic tradition. 


SouTH GROUP 


Cucul-phase material recovered from the South Group reflects the types 
found across the site at this time (table 8.6). Foreign ceramics are much fewer 
in number: there are 14 fineware sherds from the Usumacinta region and a 
single Muna Slate ware sherd from the northern Yucatan Peninsula. However, 
п sherds produced in central Peten but imitating foreign techniques and styles 
are also present. These local and nonlocal sherds exhibit fine, elaborate decora- 
tion produced using incision, gouging/incision, molding/carving, and plano- 
relief (Trapiche Incised, Chicxulub Incised, Islas Gouged-incised, Pabellon 
Molded-carved, imitation of Provincia Plano-Relief). 

The majority of the Cucul-phase ceramics, however, are less ornate and come 
from residential and other domestic contexts, like middens. These include 
Payaso Orange-brown, Daylight, and Patojo types. In addition, Cambio 
Unslipped and Encanto Striated types are abundant and extend through the 
Terminal Classic into the Early Postclassic period. Importantly, the ceramics 
from the South Group appear to signify the beginning of a new phase of occu- 
pation in the South Group that culminates during the Choc phase. 


THE POSTCLASSIC PERIOD: CHOC PHASE 


Choc-phase ceramics are found in the Acropolis, the Northwest Courtyard, 
and sectors close to the Acropolis, Las Palmitas, and the South Group. 
Materials outside of the South Group, however, are limited in number, total- 
ing 600 sherds, while the South Group contains 10,607 sherds (table 8.8). The 
reason for this stark difference lies in the construction of a new extended 
household compound in the South Group (see Kingsley and Gamez, chapter 
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6, this volume). Unlike the mostly unsealed surface contexts of the other El 
Zotz complexes, the Choc phase in the South Group is found across то build- 
ings and two large middens. 

The Choc phase was identified through the presence of Augustine, 
Paxcaman, and Pozo types, as well as by the introduction of new decorative 
and functional forms including scroll supports and grinding bowls across 
the site of El Zotz. The more than 300-year Postclassic occupation of the 
South Group, as identified through several radiocarbon dates from the mid- 
dens, shows interesting trends in the production of ceramics at this time. It 
appears that some of the traditional Late Classic—period ceramics, includ- 
ing Cambio, Encanto and Tinaja types, extend into the early part of the 
Early Postclassic. 

In addition, the location of everyday ceramics and the lack of polychromes 
and other vessels with labor- and skill-intensive decorative techniques during 
the Choc phase illustrate domestic activities occurring in the midst of earlier 
monumental zones of the South Group. The presence of two reconstructed 
incense burners within these contexts might also suggest changes in ritual 
ideas and practices from earlier phases. 


BEJUCAL 


While the process of analyzing the ceramics from the site of Bejucal is still 
ongoing, it is possible to outline several characteristics based on the mate- 
rial classified so far, excavated from 2009 to 2011 (Garrison and Beltrán 2011; 
Garrison and Del Cid 2012; Garrison and Garrido López 2009b; Garrison et 
al. 2016). The majority of ceramics recovered to date were collected from looter 
tunnels and exhibit characteristics typical of the Saquij, Mo’, and Caal phases 
at El Zotz. 

Five complete ceramic vessels were recovered in 2010 from looter tunnel 2 
in Str. S6-10 (Garrison and Beltrán 2011:295). Two of these are Aguila Orange 
bowls deposited as a cache in a lip-to-lip position beneath the floor level 
outside of a looted tomb (Bejucal Burial 2). The remaining complete vessels 
include a Sierra Red plate with a basal flange and a graffiti-style incised bird 
on its base, and two ceramic stands of Balanza Black and Lucha Incised types 
(Czapiewska zorra). These vessels were broken, probably by the looters, and 
likely came from the cist tomb (Bejucal Burial 3) at the rear of the tunnel. The 
modal attributes of these objects are consistent with Uaxactun's Tzakol 1 and 
Tikal’s Manik 1 phases, suggesting that Bejucal was occupied beginning no 
later than the start of the Early Classic period. Radiocarbon dates indicate 
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TABLE 8.8. Choc-phase ceramics from the South Group, the Acropolis, and Las Palmitas 


Type: Variety South Group Acropolis Las Palmitas 
AUGUSTINE Group 
Augustine Incised I 
Augustine Red 1270 198 7e 
Augustine Red: Cafesoto 124 
Hobomno Incised 42 
Hobomno Incised: Ramsey 2 
Pek Polychrome 19 
Johny Walker Red: Black Label I 
Augustine Red: Maroon Slip I 
CHILO Group 
Chilo Unslipped 29 
Gotas Composite I 
FurANo Group 
Fulano Black 82 
Fulano Black Incised: Mottled I 
Fulano Black: Mottled 26 
Menango Incised 6 
Sotano Red-on-paste 2 
PaxcaMAN GROUP 
Undetermined 2 
Ixpop Polychrome 27 
La Justa Composite I 
Paxcaman Red 2075 20 39 
Paxcaman Red: Cafesoto 107 
Paxcaman Red: Escalinata 94 
Picu Incised: Undetermined I 
Picu Incised: Picu 10 
Picu Incised: Thub 83 
Picu Incised: Cafesoto I 
Paxcaman Red: Cream Interior I 
Saca Polychrome 7 
MaccuiatTo GROUP 
Macchiato Brown 12 


continued on next page 


TABLE 8.8—continued 


Type: Variety South Group Acropolis Las Palmitas 


PostcLassic ORANGE GROUP 


Unnamed 30 


Pozo Group 


La Justa Composite 13 
Pozo Unslipped 6355 24 133 
TOPOXTE Group 
Dulces Incised I 
Topoxte Red 28 
TRAPECHE GROUP 
Picte Red-on-cream I 
Trapeche Pink 150 
UNDETERMINED 
Red-orange Paste-Light Tan Slip É 
Choc phase total 10607 242 244 
96 of group's ceramics 70.2596 0.66% 2.74% 


that the first plaza floors were built in the Late Preclassic. The ceramic stands 
represent two out of only three such objects recovered by PAEZ, the third 
having been found in the royal tomb at El Diablo. 

Excavations at Bejucal in 2011 (Garrison and Del Cid 2012) yielded greater 
amounts of material dating to the Mo’ and Caal phases, including high- 
quality orange-and-cream polychromes. Unfortunately, the excavations of 
looter tunnels provided a heavily mixed assemblage, including material from 
the Early and Late Classic periods. Saxche-Palmar Orange and Zacatal 
Cream Polychromes are decorated with an array of designs, from simple 
geometric motifs to complex iconographic scenes. An Ik’-style vase sherd, 
imported during the Caal phase and recovered from a looter tunnel in Str. 
S6-1, portrays courtiers wearing elaborate headdresses. A complete Zacatal 
Cream Polychrome vessel was recovered from Bejucal Burial 5 (Garrison 
and Del Cid 2012:223). The decoration on this vessel, an abstract design 
reminiscent of jaguar spots, is consistent with polychrome designs found in 
Caal contexts at the El Zotz Acropolis and in Tikal Imix complex burials 
(Culbert 1993). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The small quantity of Preclassic (Che and Chub phase) sherds recovered at 
major architectural groups is evidence that, during their early history, there 
were few inhabitants in what would later be the civic-ceremonial cores of El 
Zotz. Populations constructed households in the South Group, the Acropolis, 
and perhaps even the elevated group of El Diablo. The monumental core 
of the south part of the South Group platform was constructed during the 
Preclassic period and might be evidence of the formation of a community at 
El Zotz that may or may not have interacted with the large valley center of El 
Palmar. Another phase of ceramics notably absent from the El Zotz assem- 
blage is the Pop phase, equivalent to the Cimi phase at Tikal. The lack of these 
diagnostic ceramics from the Terminal Preclassic or “Protoclassic” phase and 
little monumental construction dating to the Che and Chub phases support 
the hypothesis that the first major constructions at El Zotz outside of the 
South Group date to the onset of the Early Classic period (ca. AD 300-350). 

The Saquij-phase material at El Zotz reflects the beginnings of dynastic 
rule at the site, centered at El Diablo. Constructions at El Tejon and the 
Acropolis, while mainly associated with utilitarian pottery, also indicate elite 
activity by the presence of finely decorated ceramics and looted tomb cham- 
bers. The increasing accumulation of elite ceramics with labor- and skill- 
intensive decoration over the late Saquij phase at the Acropolis suggests the 
Early Classic elites used the central precinct on the valley floor alongside the 
hilltop locations of El Diablo and El Tejon. 

Soon after the onset of the Mo’ phase, or the Late Classic period, few major 
construction events took place at El Zotz. As a result, we have a limited quan- 
tity of ceramic material from this phase, often mixed with Saquij-phase diag- 
nostics. Only a few examples suggest a gradual dissemination of Late Classic 
ceramic types and attributes in the Acropolis area of El Zotz and at El Diablo. 

During the Caal phase, sherds in construction fill at the Acropolis of El 
Zotz and the newly constructed Las Palmitas complex attest to elite power 
and wealth by the abundance of high-quality vessels, polychromes with icono- 
graphic scenes and glyphic inscriptions, and imports. The large amounts of 
locally produced polychromes, which are also present in smaller amounts in 
the contexts of smaller household-related complexes—the South Group, La 
Tortuga, the Northwest Courtyard, the aguada residential group, and other 
residential compounds—highlights their intensified production and distri- 
bution at El Zotz during this period. The distribution of high-end pottery 
likely occurred across the same networks as the utilitarian pottery and, as a 
result, was accessible to the wider El Zotz community. The presence, albeit 
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in small numbers, of iconographic and glyphic designs on vessels associated 
with small-scale architecture signals that the access even to the most valuable 
objects was never constrained. However, the high concentration of texts and 
the most complex iconographic designs at the Acropolis of El Zotz, on local 
and nonlocal objects, shows that the power to acquire significant quantities of 
the most valuable objects remained focused in the hands of the highest elites. 
It could also indicate the possible distinction, proposed by Ball (1993:259), 
between a “village-tradition” and a “palace-school” for painted polychrome 
vessels, in which the latter is characterized by considerable iconographic and 
epigraphic erudition. 

The Cucul-phase ceramics show changes in activity patterns at each of El 
Zotz's architectural groups. Те massive ceramic deposit at the Acropolis gives 
evidence of large-scale ritual activity, and differs in its content and tapho- 
nomy from the Late Classic assemblages found in that group. At the nearby 
Northwest Courtyard, the ceramic record shows a longer, domestic occupa- 
tion through the Terminal Classic period. The proportions of vessel types at 
Las Palmitas may suggest other changes in depositional practices during the 
ninth century AD. 

Las Palmitas did not accumulate the same amounts of “costly” ceramics 
as the Acropolis during the Caal phase; however, during Cucul phase there 
were proportionately more vessels with labor-intensive surface finish found at 
Las Palmitas (3.65 percent) than at the Acropolis and Northwest Courtyard 
(1.90 percent). These include polychromes from Saxche-Palmar and Zacatal 
groups, fine-paste ceramics and imitations of fine-paste vessels from Altar, 
Tres Naciones, and other related ceramic groups. It suggests the two archi- 
tectural groups—Las Palmitas and the Acropolis—possibly differed in their 
socioeconomic status or the function of the precincts. The proportions of 

“costly” ceramics decreased significantly at the Acropolis between the Late and 
the Terminal Classic periods but remained at similar levels at Las Palmitas. 
‘The proportions of these high-value ceramic types at Las Palmitas was much 
lower than at the Acropolis during the Late Classic Caal period but higher 
during the Terminal Classic. Thus, it is highly likely that Las Palmitas housed 
an elite population separate to, and of lower status than, the royal court at 
the Acropolis of El Zotz and who, in the face of sociopolitical and cultural 
changes of the Terminal Classic, showed higher level of stability and resilience 
in maintaining their way of life than the royal courts. An example of a similar 
pattern was found at the site of Aguateca (Inomata 2003:56—60). 

Diminished presence of labor-intensive decoration on Cucul ceramics in 
general could be the effect of changes in consumers’ demands or a decrease in 
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the economic resources necessary for the production of local luxury ceramics 
(most high-end pottery is of nonlocal origins) and their consumption. The 
diversity of ceramic types and varieties found at El Zotz is most prominent 
during the Terminal Classic period. The sociopolitical shifts in the region were 
accompanied by introduction of new ceramic types, changes to the prevail- 
ing aesthetic trends, experimentation with the production and decoration of 
vessels, and dissemination of new ceramic production techniques from other 
Maya regions. ‘Thus, the crucial shifts of the Terminal Classic period affected 
not only the affairs of the ruling elites, but also the domestic, production- 
based economy of whole communities. 

Changes in economic relations with other parts of the Maya world are also 
evident in the Cucul ceramic record. Imported finewares from the Usumacinta 
region and from Yucatan are present across all Cucul contexts, including the 
household middens of the South Group. The evident shift in local production 
from Chaquiste Impressed to Chinja Impressed basins may signal intensified 
economic and demographic contact with the Tikal region. 

The Early Postclassic Choc phase is characterized at El Zotz by the virtual 
absence of high-end pottery characteristic of the Classic period. Occupation at 
this time can only be confirmed for households constructed in the South Group. 
At Las Palmitas, a few Paxcaman Red plates recovered from one midden may 
indicate a limited Early Postclassic occupation, or simply the end of Terminal 
Classic domestic activities. Evidence of the Choc phase at other complexes is 
limited to humic contexts, suggesting the cessation of occupation outside of 
the South Group. The production of fine ceramic objects also ceased, and the 
Postclassic residents at El Zotz focused primarily on domestic activities. 

The evidence from Bejucal suggests a continuous and flourishing occupa- 
tion at this hilltop site spanning from the Early to the Late Classic period, 
with Saquij, Mo’, and Caal ceramics all recovered from the architectural fill 
of looted buildings. The architectural evidence suggests a change in function 
for the site: in the Late Preclassic period, Bejucal may have been a relatively 
publicly accessible ritual center without a permanent population. Beginning 
in the fourth century AD and continuing into the Late Classic period, it was 
transformed into a small regal-ritual center with increasingly restricted royal 
domestic spaces, likely serving as a royal country house for the El Zotz dynasty 
(Garrison et al. 2016). Substantial further excavation will be required to check 
and clarify these apparent changes using ceramic evidence. For the present, we 
can say little more than that the lack of Terminal Classic diagnostics suggests 
that Bejucal was abandoned by the end of the Caal phase, or at the beginning 
of the Cucul phase. 
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‘The analysis presented here provides some insight into the changing settle- 
ment patterns, ritual and hierarchical behavior, and economic activities of El 
Zotz’s inhabitants, from the small-scale Preclassic occupation of the site to the 
rise and fall of the Pa’ka’n dynasty. Yet ongoing archaeological investigations 
of the site and analysis of artifacts continue to provide new information about 
the ancient people of the Buenavista Valley. As this work continues over the 
coming years, new evidence may clarify, or force the revision of, the forego- 
ing interpretations. 
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‘The economy of the El Zotz region, specifically the 
procurement, production and consumption of stone 
tools, is difficult to describe in broad strokes, due to 
its disjointed history and shifting centers of power. 
Although the tenuous political position of regional 
centers through time can be attributed to varying 
and various masters, many lithic traditions were 
relatively conservative over hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of years. Local knappers also took part in 
many lithic traditions that spanned the entirety of 
the Lowlands, such as the production of celtiform 
bifaces used for chopping, pecking, and hammer- 
ing (figure 9.1). However, it is unclear if the conti- 
nuities in the production of celtiform bifaces justify 
the view that there was a single constant population 
serving different governmental bodies over the cen- 
turies (see below). In contrast, changes in the style 
and form of imported and local prestige goods made 
of stone are good markers of shifts in elite gover- 
nance and alliance. Other contributors to this vol- 
ume describe ceramic and architectural evidence of 
these social changes. Here I focus on the lithic arti- 
facts that mark intersite warfare, transitional eco- 
nomic trade patterns, and everyday social practices. 
I first describe the morphology and distribution of 
chert and flint artifacts in the region and continue 
with a discussion of obsidian goods. 

I put special emphasis on chipped-stone artifacts 
of chert (i.e., chert and its close relatives flint and 


Ficure 9.1. Celtiform bifaces of (a) 
ii large and (b) medium size; scales in cm 


(b) 
AA (drawings by Z. Hruby). 


chalcedony) and obsidian because they are ubiquitous in the region, either 
through natural formation or from cultural exchange. Chert formations are 
common in the Maya Lowlands, although more so in some areas. This dis- 
tribution creates a patchwork of resource zones that were valuable to the 
ancient Maya, and to a certain extent guided settlement in the southern 
Maya Lowlands. As a basic cutting element, chert tools could work for 
almost any household or ceremonial purpose. Thus, obsidian can be charac- 
terized as a luxury item for most of the history of El Zotz, that is, until major 
stores of local chert and flint were depleted and technologies had shifted, 
making obsidian blades more available to all social strata. As Barrett (2011) 
has shown, chert is not an endlessly available resource, even in the chert-rich 
eastern Lowlands. As local resources became more limited over time, and 
smaller nodules were collected for use, elaborate means became necessary 
to bring more material into the polity, or to make lithic technologies more 
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efficient or tool sizes smaller. All of these seem to have taken place in the 
region of El Zotz. 

In summary, not all chipped-stone goods can be described as having the 
same value over time or even in the same space and time. The primary factors 
contributing to the value of chipped-stone goods include (т) access to raw 
materials, (2) skill and labor, and (3) religious belief or political imposition of 
religious ideologies on the role of craft goods and craft producers in society. 
At various points in ancient Maya history, these values fluctuated, but they can 
be partially reconstructed through study of the chipped-stone artifacts them- 
selves. In most cases, El Zotz cannot be described as a major hub of obsidian 
procurement and distribution or of large-scale chert tool production, but the 
region nevertheless offers an excellent picture of how these industries change 
through time in medium-sized polities. 

The data collected over a four-year period come from survey and excava- 
tions at the main sites investigated by the Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz 
(PAEZ), including Bejucal, La Avispa, El Palmar, and primarily El Zotz, 
including the El Diablo and Las Palmitas Groups. Since this is a broad 
review of lithic traditions in the region, I focus on time period rather than 
site-specific analyses. Generally speaking, however, many of the sites and 
excavations are themselves rather time-specific in the sense that (1) much of 
the Preclassic material was recovered from the site of El Palmar, (2) Early 
Classic deposits were found mostly in the El Zotz Acropolis, El Diablo 
Group, and Bejucal, (3) Late and Terminal Classic artifacts came largely 
from the El Zotz center and the Las Palmitas Group, and (4) Postclassic 
habitation appears to have occurred around the South Group, Acropolis, 
and Northwest Courtyard of El Zotz. There is overlap in most contexts, of 
course, which is made clear by the many mixed ceramic assemblages found 
throughout the region (see Czapiewska-Halliday et al., chapter 8, this vol- 
ume). To clarify matters I have left out most data derived from mixed lots, 
especially for chert artifacts, and focus on those deposits from a single period. 
‘These periods are very broad, however, and for most analyses include Middle 
Preclassic, Late Preclassic, Early Classic, Late Classic, Terminal Classic, and 
Postclassic periods. In some cases, where more specificity is granted by the 
ceramic chronology, I subdivide periods. I also use cases for comparison with 
other sites, such as El Perá-Waka' and Piedras Negras, where I have worked 
in the past. I target those sites because I collected information in similar 
ways. l'ikal and Copan may be relevant, but there is less assurance of analyti- 
cal consistency. 
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Some archaeologists contend that lithic reduction of chert tools took place 
primarily in the hinterlands, such as making stone axes for clearing land for 
planting (e.g., Fedick 1991; Fedick and Ford 1990; King 2000). Those objects 
were later imported to city centers. Although most of the excavations for this 
project were carried out in civic centers instead of rural contexts, it is clear 
that the production of all types of lithic goods took place in areas of denser 
settlement. In this respect, it resembled El Perá-Waka' and Piedras Negras 
(Escobedo and Houston 2001, 2002). Specialists likely produced utilitarian 
goods in centers and the periphery, and ad hoc tools were produced in most 
household groups. Yet I suggest that much finished work was done in city 
centers or their near-peripheries. One reason is that so much time and raw 
material were necessary to master the kinds of stoneworking that produced 
efficient and effective tools for intensive agricultural work, as well as artisanal 
activities. The reality is that one does not need fine or even well-constructed 
bifaces to carry out most agriculture, hunting, or defense. Sharpened hard- 
wood staves as spears or planting sticks and modified cobbles of chert, or mul- 
tidirectional flake cores used for producing cutting tools, could all have served 
in transforming wooded lands for less-intensive agriculture. It is possible that 
bifaces could also fall into the category of “quasi-prestige goods,” or at least 
high-value trade goods, as did obsidian blades. They likely increased efficiency 
and required a high level of skill to produce. 

With lithic goods, we should consider their role in bringing people together 
to build and use public works. Many stone axes and other bifaces, not to men- 
tion jade axes and adzes, were needed to cut and shape the limestone blocks 
that formed the literal foundation of ancestral legitimacy. To be built, temple 
groups and royal palaces required chert and jade, and, naturally, raw human 
labor. This circumstance brings up the issue of forced versus voluntary labor 
and social cohesion. Although it is clear that chert tools were produced at 
El Zotz and its hilltop Las Palmitas Group, as well as at El Palmar, there is 
little evidence of production activities at Bejucal and the El Diablo Group. 
Relatively few chert artifacts were found at Bejucal, El Diablo, and Las 
Palmitas, either because of sampling, hilltop discard patterns, or a real dearth 
of such stone. Larger samples were collected from El Zotz and El Palmar. The 
artifacts were classified according to size, weight, material, and technology, 
with special attention to production stage and technological type. The goals of 
this analysis were to understand the temporal and spatial distribution of biface 
and uniface tool types, and to identify possible loci of production at both early 
and late stages. For this study, data on use-wear and material color and quality 
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Ficure 9.2. Thick laurel-leaf biface used as chisel or adze, but repurposed as a pecking or 
hammering stone; scale in cm (drawings by Z. Hruby). 


were not recorded in a systematic way, but they may prove useful in the future 
for understanding quarry use and tool use over time. 

The most-common biface type in the El Zotz region is the thick celtiform 
biface of large and medium sizes (for a detailed description, see Hruby 2006; 
figures 9.1a,b). Commonly referred to as oval bifaces, these tools were most 
often hafted as axeheads and used in chopping activities. When these, and 
other large bifaces such as adzes were broken, they operated as hammerstones 
and pecking devices, probably for resurfacing manos and metates (figure 9.2). 
These exhausted forms usually take on an oval or circular outline. When a celt 
was broken in use or production, the Maya often resharpened or reworked 
the broken portion to rejuvenate the biface for further use. Two common 
flakes came from rejuvenating broken bifaces: alternate flakes from removal 
of the square edge of the broken end, and resharpening flakes, struck off the 
dull portion of the bit. The resharpening or retouch flakes were often poorly 
executed, suggesting that the specialists making the bifaces were not those 
who resharpened them (Hruby and Rich 2014). Thus, higher levels of axe- 
reworking flakes and broken bifaces may indicate a household or living area 
that was more consumer-centric than production-based. 

The production debitage in this study consists of earlier- and later-stage 
production. Nodule-reduction flakes of a partially, mostly, and completely 
cortical nature were identified in the lithic sample. These types of debitage 
represent the earliest stages of nodule reduction, probably associated with 
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TABLE 9.1. Numbers of biface and biface-fragment projectile points found at El Zotz per time 
period* 


Non-Hunting/ 


Time Period Non-War Hunting/War Celt Fragments 
Middle Preclassic 18 I 5 
Late Preclassic 21 3 17 
Early Classic 29 4 18 
Late Classic 25 8 17 
Terminal Classic 24 25 19 
Postclassic 26 8 20 


* All fragments were divided into hunting/war-related tools versus those unrelated to those functions. 
A third category represents bifaces and biface fragments from celts, as a subset of the non-hunting/ 
non-war-related bifaces. 


the production of rough bifacial preforms and flake cores. After the preforms 
were produced, they were then refined into bifaces by the removal of what I 
term early-, middle-, and late-stage biface reduction, or, in some cases, thinning 
flakes. On the other hand, the flakes removed to produce thick celts are more 
accurately referred to as biface-reduction flakes, which feature a more complex 
platform, a dorsal surface with flake scars in multiple or opposite directions, 
and a highly curved ventral surface. The goal in such reduction was not to 
thin the axe but to maintain a durable, thick cross-section. Nevertheless, a 
lenticular cross-section likely was desirable for hafting purposes and to form 
a regular bit for predictable chopping. Consequently, the middle- and late- 
stage biface-reduction flakes feature more refined curvature, and more com- 
plex dorsal morphology and platforms. If the nodule was small, which they 
often were, then the biface-reduction flake may feature as much cortex as the 
nodule-reduction flakes. 

Unlike Piedras Negras, thin laurel-leaf bifaces of all sizes are uncommon 
in the El Zotz region. Probable spear, hand spear, and atl-at/ points used in 
hunting and warfare are better represented in the Classic period (table 9.1 and 
figure 9.3), and tend to be of the notched or stemmed varieties (figure 9.4). 
‘The biface-thinning flakes removed during the production of these bifaces 
tend to be made of relatively fine material. They are thinner, too, having an 
acute platform-to-dorsal surface angle. Projectile points and bifacial knives 
almost certainly existed for earlier time periods, but there is little evidence for 
them in our sample. Many of the projectile-point fragments recovered from 
likely Late Classic contexts may not have been produced at El Zotz. Only a 
few small bifaces of local material have been recovered, and the majority of 
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Ficure 9.3. Numbers of biface fragments: (a) hunting/war— 
related tools versus those unrelated to those functions, and (b) 
numbers of bifaces and biface fragments from celts, as a subset of the 
non-hunting/non-war-related bifaces (charts by Z. Hruby). 


them were made of fine brown flint. This material is quite common at El Perú- 
Waka' (Andrieu 2009, 2014; Barrett 1999, 2004, 2006; Hruby and Rich 2014; 
Moholy-Nagy 2002). The existence of nodule-reduction flakes and caches of 
biface-thinning flakes of this material suggest that it was locally available at 
El Perú-Waka' and then imported into the El Zotz region. The main problem 
with this interpretation is that the brown flint source has not been located in 
El Perú-Waka', but points have been identified at Tikal, further complicating 
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Ficure 9.4. I/|ustrations of (a) various Classic-period projectile points of tapering-stem, 
laurel-leaf, and straight-stemmed types, and (b) photograph of a broken example of the 
laurel-leaf type in fine brown flint; scales in cm (drawings and photographs by Z. Hruby). 


the picture. Instead of the laurel-leaf form, which is the typical form at Piedras 
Negras, the most common type of projectile at El Zotz is the stemmed biface 
or tapered-stem biface. Stemmed bifaces are also seem to be more common at 
Yaxchilan than at Piedras Negras, perhaps signifying similar lithic traditions. 
Pan-Maya biface comparisons are required to clarify these patterns. In con- 
trast, thick laurel-leaf bifaces of small, medium, and large sizes were present 
in the El Zotz region (see Hruby 2006 for typology). These bifaces were used 
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as chisels and awls, less commonly as pigment grinders. Only 10 of these tools 
were recovered from the El Zotz region. 

As at most Maya sites, the common uniface is a discoidal or circular scraper. 
Yet some scrapers tend not to have a regular working edge, and biface- and 
nodule-reduction flakes were commonly transformed into scraping imple- 
ments. Although there is one possible fragment of a celtiform uniface from 
the region, they clearly were infrequent tool forms. Uniface-reduction flakes 
can resemble biface-reduction flakes and flake core flakes, and are thus dif- 
ficult to identify without a large sample of production debitage for compari- 
son. Unifacial scrapers of various types were relatively frequent in the regional 
sample, constituting a considerable portion of total stone tools (7 ~ 36, number 
based on confirmed and likely fragmentary examples) 


Tue PrecLassic PERIOD 


As shown in excavations by Doyle and Piedrasanta (chapter 2, this volume; 
Doyle 2013b), the quantity of chert materials in the regional Preclassic-period 
sites, and especially in the construction fill of monumental structures, sur- 
passes that of other time periods. Table 9.2 shows that more chert debitage 
and nodule fragments were systematically and ritually integrated in the con- 
struction programs of the Preclassic than at any other period in the El Zotz 
region. There were, however, no data on the number of artifacts per cubic 
meter excavated. As a result, this pattern remains unconfirmed. Copious chert 
nodules and debitage have been noted in other Preclassic structures from 
Piedras Negras and San Bartolo (Hruby 2006; Kwoka 2014), which indicate 
that this is not an isolated pattern. Test pits around the El Palmar and La 
Avispa sites and their vicinities suggest that chert nodules appear intermit- 
tently in bajo (seasonal swamp) clay, even directly around the civic area of 
El Palmar. Further geological survey in the area by the author indicates that 
there is no one chert source or “outcrop.” Even local creeks do not provide 
a reliable stream of chert nodules, and no chert quarry has been identified. 
‘These observations suggest that chert nodules at El Zotz came from social or 
trading networks, not from ease of local supply. High concentrations of chert 
in Preclassic fill could be interpreted as large-scale production, centralized 
control of resources, or systematic use of household refuse in construction 
fill for either practical or ceremonial reasons. All options likely played a role 
in how debitage came to be included in construction. As Garrison (2012) has 
noted, the earliest phases of El Zotz and El Palmar contain chert debitage in 
fill, hinting at a deeply entrenched local pattern. 
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‘The chert debitage and artifacts reflect central Peten patterns of production, 
with an emphasis on large- and medium-sized biface manufacture (Hruby 
2006; Moholy-Nagy 2002). Small biface and macroblade technologies, well 
known in Belize and the eastern lowlands, are few and far between in the 
El Zotz region. Secure lithic markers of hunting and warfare are thus not in 
evidence, although weapons of the Preclassic period may have been of other 
materials, such as wood, shell, or teeth. But there are telling trends. A compari- 
son between biface fragments of probable agricultural function, such as adzes 
and axes, and those lithics more suited to aggression hints at heightened war- 
fare in the Late and Terminal Classic periods. The pattern may reflect a shift 
from organic types of projectile points to those made of stone, yet the overall 
trajectory is striking. The number of bifaces and biface fragments increases over 
time, except for a drop in projectile points during the Postclassic. There is also a 
sharp rise in projectile points from elite contexts during the Late and Terminal 
Classic (table 9.1 and figure 9.3a). Perhaps, as we shall see, the emphasis on 
agricultural bifaces in the Postclassic arose from scavenging in earlier deposits. 

The majority of lithic items at El Palmar were in construction, usually in 
its largest structures. As table 9.2 and figure 9.5 indicate, the debitage was 
not primarily the result of late-stage biface manufacture. Instead, most spall 
and nodule deposits came from nodule testing, decortication, and early-stage 
biface-production flakes. Over time, biface debitage becomes more common, 
while early-stage nodule-reduction flakes decrease. As I have argued elsewhere 
(Hruby 2007), different kinds of production debitage may have involved meta- 
phors for creation and destruction. Early-stage production debitage was at 
times cached with world-centering or creation caches. In contrast, building- 
termination and tomb-closure rituals were marked by the latest stages of pro- 
duction (Hruby and Rich 2014). If this pattern is valid, then the Preclassic 
debitage ties to creation and the making of temples, not their destruction. 
Different patterns characterize Late Classic tomb and palatial “decommis- 
sioning” at Piedras Negras, and El Perú-Waka' (Hruby and Rich 2014). Similar 
late-stage debitage was found outside the looted Early Classic tomb (El Zotz 
Burial 19) in Str. L8-13 (Thomas Garrison, personal communication, 2016). 

The proposal that debitage in construction programs simply reflects waste 
disposal makes little sense, especially given the regional paucity of chert nod- 
ules. I also doubt that debitage was a mere byproduct of construction, tossed 
in after masons had finished their work with blocks of stone. The lack of late- 
stage biface reduction discounts that possibility, at least in Preclassic structures. 
In the future, it may be useful to investigate political and religious aspects 
of debitage deposition in buildings. One scenario is that, while tilling fields, 
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Ficure 9.5. Basic chert artifact categories by count per time period (charts by Z. Hruby). 


local farmers brought nodules, viable or not, to their elite land owners. At 
command or on their own account, specialists then transformed that material 
into bifaces. In either case, the accumulation of raw materials in city centers 
suggests that nodules were procured, and that some of the initial production 
activities occurred on site. As table 9.2 and figure 9.5 suggest, this debitage 
followed a more varied pattern, one according with symbolic ideas about what 
lithic reduction meant, and for which part of its sequence. 


Tue Crassic PERIOD 


After the rise of Early Classic sites, often founded on more defensible posi- 
tions (see Roman et al., chapter 3, this volume), there was a reconfiguration in 
how chert and obsidian artifacts were discarded, and possibly produced and 
exchanged. Excavations in Early Classic structures from the El Diablo Group 
and the El Zotz Acropolis, as well as limited excavations at Bejucal, reveal that 
debitage ceased to be a ritual or systematic aspect of construction at those sites. 
This is a puzzle. Early Classic elites had relatively equal access to chipped-stone 
goods as at other time periods, and there are vast amounts of ceramic artifacts 
in the fill of their buildings. Yet lithic goods appear to have been discarded 
or deposited in more discrete ways. El Diablo is a hilltop group, and lithic 
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artifacts may have been thrown over the southern cliff, taken to some other 
area offsite, or dumped into undiscovered chu/tunes (subterranean cisterns or 
storage pits). There may also have been a shift in the symbolic use of lithics. 
During Preclassic times, large deposits of flakes, nodules, and core fragments 
were associated with apparent burning events and construction phases (Doyle 
2013b). At El Palmar this tradition continued into the early years of the Early 
Classic. The later shift away from this pattern savors of changed meaning. For 
example, debitage became symbolically connected with burials in some parts 
of the Maya Lowlands, as well as more or less elaborate uses of lithic items in 
cache contexts. These are certainly attested in the Acropolis (Courtyard 2) at 
El Zotz (Meléndez and Houston 2008) and in the Str. M7-1 cache salvaged by 
Juan Pedro Laporte and his team (Laporte 2006; Ruíz Aguilar 2004). 

In contrast to the lack of lithic artifacts on hilltop sites, higher numbers 
occur in the Preclassic to Early Classic lots at El Palmar and the Early Classic 
deposits from the El Zotz Acropolis and the South Group. It is unclear 
whether this pattern expresses continuity with Preclassic debitage or a use of 
earlier Preclassic fill. Lower-altitude sites appear to feature greater numbers of 
lithic artifacts in fill. In any case, the debitage in Classic construction derives 
from later-stage production activities and is not deposited in distinct lenses. 
‘The Early Classic sample of finished tools is small, but lithic analysis indicates 
that finished tools resemble those known for the Late Classic, with medium- 
sized celtiform bifaces and medium-sized projectile points with shouldered 
bases (figure 9.4). Also in evidence are fragments of obsidian bifaces from 
Central Mexico—these are atl-atl darts of Pachuca or Otumba obsidian 
chipped in transverse-parallel flaking style. Ratios of Mexican obsidian also 
become greater than anything seen in the Preclassic or Postclassic periods 
(table 9.3). Meanwhile, obsidian from the El Chayal source in Guatemala 
achieves a near-complete dominance. 

The Late and Terminal Classic periods feature greater concentrations of 
chipped-stone goods in monumental architecture and much richer middens 
in elite and commoner contexts. However, they differ in significant ways. First, 
although large quantities of chert artifacts were recovered from construction 
fill in the palace at El Zotz, they consist more of late-stage biface-production 
flakes, sometimes burned, and probably associated with ritual termination of 
earlier structures. This pattern contrasts profoundly with the early-stage deb- 
itage in Preclassic structures. Across the site, there are fewer pieces of early- 
stage debitage, which could indicate that nodule size decreases over time, or 
that knappers in the city center acquired roughly prepared or decorticated 
nodules from elsewhere. 
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TABLE 9.3. Obsidian sources by count and weight (g) per time period, including confirmed 
source designation and probable source designation. 


х Ж ES 2 ES ^s 
Š s Е 3 3 3 E E 
S а ‘= S a S & K EM 
tx S 2 "S o S © E 
3 SS 2 “з a = 2 E 
б Е 3 S y S & 8 $ 
Y À S Gg eR a Y $^ Ox 
З = ES `a 3 SS CS 
o 
Source & N R3 J S ка S Sa SS 
UNKNOWN 
count 3 I 
weight 7.43 I 
Er ChHaYaL 
count I 57 92 107 І41 115 8 95 


weight 0.97 41.11 69.98 38.6 121.55 280.4 6.7 97.5 


ProBABLE EL CHAYAL 


count 8 23 2 7 12 2 9 
weight 8.8 26.08 1.65 7.63 13.22 3.3 11.87 
IXTEPEQUE 
count I I 3 3 212 16 5 
weight 1.45 0.6 2.98 3.2 228.53 22.9 2.45 
PROBABLE IXTEPEQUE 
count 15 2 I 
weight 8.14 0.9 0.67 
San MARTIN JILOTEPEQUE 
count II 18 6 2 7 2 
weight 12.98 11.12 6.97 1.94 7.1 1.18 
PROBABLE SAN MARTIN JILOTEPEQUE 
count 5 22 4 6 I 2 
weight 5-01 28.76 1.91 8.72 1.3 1.44 
PacHUCA 
count 5 7 2 
weight 3:37 3.68 2.07 
UcarEo 
count 2 I I I 2 
weight 0.81 0.05 0.7 0.8 2.66 


continued on next page 
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TABLE 9.3—continued 
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count 5 2 2 
weight 16.18 4.8 2.36 
ZARAGOZA 
count I 
weight O.I 


Total I 85 163 124 158 378 29 121 1,059 
Total Weight 0.97 76.78 140.72 66.43 136.93 556.39 35.1 122.3 1,135.62 


The Late Classic also witnesses the introduction of finely flaked caramel- 
to-brown-colored flint that occurs at other sites across the Maya area. Given 
the fine, opal-rich nature of this material, Т argue that it is a true flint, formed 
in chalk beds, and deserves special attention. Lithic technologists often refer 
to this material simply as “fine brown,” and it may be the raw material used in 
the famous eccentrics of Copan as well as the high-quality projectile points 
discussed here. Since no local source of this fine material is known for the El 
Zotz region, and few production flakes, it is highly likely that finished lithics 
were made elsewhere and traded into El Zotz as prestige goods. Since these 
types of points and production flakes abound at Tikal and El Perú-Waka', it 
is unclear whether the actual geologic source is to the east or west of El Zotz, 
or whether it came from multiple sources. Finally, chert and obsidian caches 
of the Tikal type (Moholy-Nagy 2008) grow in number toward the end of the 
Early Classic and into the Late Classic, probably associated with the Tikal- 
style architecture that begins to materialize at El Zotz. 


Тне Postciassic PERIOD 

With the collapse of large-scale centralized authority at the end of the Classic 
period (see Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume), there is a massive shift in 
trade patterns, technology, and style in stone tools. Chert-tool production in 
general departs from earlier biface traditions. Given the burned, distorted, and 
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often inconsistent nature of Postclassic chert deposits, it is difficult to recon- 
struct what the Postclassic chipped-stone traditions actually were. It seems 

evident, however, that there was a disconnection between earlier production 

systems and what took their place in the Early Postclassic (see Kingsley and 

Gamez, chapter 6, this volume). Apparently, a combination of scavenging ear- 
lier artifacts and a new “minimalist” approach to chert-tool production took 
place. The predominant form of chipped-stone production manipulated mul- 
tidirectional flake cores; small points came into existence, too, probably with 

bow-and-arrow technology (figure 9.6). These small points could also have 

been used in lightweight a7/-47/ or throwing spears. In either case, the system- 
atic reduction of chert nodules for the production of large- and medium-sized 

bifaces almost certainly decreased. One problem with determining changes in 

lithic technology during a rather long Postclassic period is that it is difficult 

to detect differences in ceramic style over time (Kingsley 2014). The South 

Group in particular was rich with Postclassic deposits, as has been discussed in 

detail by Kingsley (2014). However, the obsidian information from this zone 

revealed much more than chert about culture change (see below). 


CHERT Discussion AND GENERAL TEMPORAL TRENDS 


There are nodule-reduction and biface-reduction flakes present throughout 
the El Zotz region. The frequencies varied, however. In this section I dis- 
cuss changes in the average sizes and weights of lithic artifacts over time and 
the implications of these patterns for understanding regional technology and 
economy. First, I examine the size of biface-reduction flakes over time. This 
measure reflects the general size of biface being produced, but also of the size 
of the nodule being reduced. Since lithic technology is subtractive, and not 
additive like ceramics, knappers can only remove or create flakes smaller than 
the original blank or nodule. This means that large biface flakes must come 
from large bifaces and nodules. The lack of large nodules in the region is thus 
a harbinger for relatively small tools and eccentric flints. 

Table 9.4 shows the average weight per biface-reduction flake in unmixed 
lots. Aside from length and thickness, weight is the most consistent aspect of 
flake size. Figure 9.7a shows the clearest pattern of flake size over time and 
suggests that flake size decreases at a constant rate over roughly 2,000 years. 
Although there is a heightened focus on smaller projectile points (see above), a 
type associated with hunting or warfare, I argue that the overall trend reflects 
a reliance on smaller, less-desirable nodules over time. This argument is bol- 
stered by the fact that most projectile points were probably made elsewhere 
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EZ-2E-18-3 


Ficure 9.6. Postclassic projectile points of chert and obsidian; scale in cm (drawings by 
Z. Hruby). 


and imported to the site in finished form. In short, this steady decline can be 
attributed to gradual resource exhaustion. One consequence might have been 
more complex systems of intersite exchange, as well as multiple sources and 
trading partners. The decrease in access to viable chert nodules coincides with 
a striking increase in obsidian cores and blades during the Postclassic period 
(see below). 

According to counts and weights of nodule fragments and nodule-reduction 
flakes (i.e., the remnants of early-stage tool production), the combined Middle 
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and Late Preclassic artifacts dwarf those of later periods. For the purpose of 
illustration, lumping all time periods into Preclassic, Classic, and Postclassic 
periods, a similar pattern arises (table 9.5). Although subtler, a comparison 
of mixed lots shows a similar pattern of decreased weight-per-artifact per- 
centage, while those artifacts from non-mixed lots shows a more dramatic 
decrease. These tables confirm that all artifacts become smaller over time, mir- 
roring the resource exhaustion detected among bifaces. The metrics for early- 
stage reduction evidence indicate that the El Zotz region was exhausting its 
raw materials over time. These observations were made from a total of 14,909 
artifacts in mixed lots (with a total mass of 244.776 kg), and 9,087 artifacts 
from unmixed lots (with a total mass of 155.406 kg). This sum is unimpres- 
sive compared to massive workshops of the eastern Lowlands, but it is quite 
large compared to the western Peten. Whether these quantities of flakes and 
other debitage result from access to raw materials or shifting traditions of 
local waste management remains to be seen. 

Separating the basic period designations discloses more diversity. Average 
biface and biface-fragment sizes decline over time (figure 9.7b), except for 
a marked increase in the Postclassic period. Whether this spike relates to 
the scavenging and reuse of bifaces from earlier times is unconfirmed, since 
very few undamaged and preform specimens were recovered from Postclassic 
deposits. If, on the other hand, the increase in Postclassic celtiform axe frag- 
ments reflects heightened production and not reuse, it follows a more general 
upward trend from the Preclassic to the Postclassic (table 9.1). This pattern 
might indicate heightened reliance on stone tools for agricultural purposes. 
Much depends on the hypothesis of scavenging and reuse. 

A study of completely cortical, mostly cortical, and partially cortical nodule- 
reduction flakes reveals a similar pattern. This may point to the importation 
of workable blanks from outside the area or the previously discussed case of 
nodule size decreasing with overexploitation. Table 9.5 shows the variability 
over time in the size of these types of flakes, but with a general trend of 
diminished size over time. Completely cortical flakes are relatively static over 
time, but the average size of mostly cortical and partially cortical flakes may 
decrease. These data reflect the general trend of resource exhaustion, as was 
apparently the case in Barrett's study (2006, 2011). Nonetheless, the variation 
between time periods has yet to be explained. 

Small bifaces are less frequent than large bifaces, but they are most com- 
mon in the Late and Terminal Classic find from the Acropolis (see Carter 
et al., chapter 4, this volume). The majority of these bifaces consist of fine 
brown flint, possibly imported from the El Perá-Waka' region. Since there 
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Ficure 9.7. (a) Decrease in average weight (g) of biface-reduction flakes 
over time; (b) average weight (g) per biface and flake core fragments per 
time period (charts by Z. Hruby). 


are very few biface-thinning flakes and pressure flakes of this material at El 
Zotz, except for a small deposit in one lot in the Acropolis (EZ 2A-18-3; Pérez 
Robles et al. 2009:22), the small, fine, usually stemmed, bifaces were probably 
imported as finished products. The elite context of their recovery intimates 
that they involved high prestige. 
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OBSIDIAN OVERVIEW 


Like Rice (1987a) and other investigators, I argue that obsidian was a pres- 
tige good in some respects up until the Terminal and Early Postclassic peri- 
ods. Large obsidian nodules became more scarce at most geologic obsidian 
sources, with implications for core size, which diminished (Braswell 1996; 
Suyuc-Ley 2011). During the Terminal and Early Postclassic, obsidian was 
always a restricted resource in the Maya Lowlands, excepting outlier sites 
in eastern Guatemala and the Baja Verapaz, such as Cancuén and Quirigua. 
Leading to this restriction was, among other factors, “bottlenecking,” the 
attempted control of riverine, maritime, and terrestrial trade routes during 
periods of demand and political turmoil, along with the effects of intensive 
warfare between polities (Golden et al. 2012). There is no direct evidence for 
the control of an entire obsidian resource zone, only those that chose to con- 
trol down-the-line trade for more restricted distribution. The other primary 
factor was the intended control of obsidian blade production within the 
polities themselves (Hruby 2006, 2007). The Lowland Maya often favored 
more difficult types of blade production. They drew on relatively low num- 
bers of cores and the expertise of a specialists living in or associated with 
elite households. My suspicion is that those specialists were highly expert 
in producing blades. Nevertheless, there exist different blade-core reduction 
techniques in the Maya Lowlands that reflect regional traditions and access 
to raw materials. 

During Preclassic and Classic times the core platform was modified by lat- 
eral and complete platform rejuvenation. This method put all hope of fixing 
and preparing cores in the lap of the blade maker. While lateral rejuvena- 
tion was favored in the Preclassic and Early Classic periods, distal modifi- 
cation appears to have been preferred by the Late Classic Maya. Errors in 
blade removal were dealt with in distinct ways. There were hinge terminations 
on the face of the blade core that were either removed by lateral rejuvena- 
tion (described by Clark 1997) or from the distal end (described in detail by 
Hruby 2006). In general, the lateral rejuvenation technique is a marker of the 
Preclassic and Early Classic periods, while those of the Late Classic relied 
more on distal rejuvenation and more efficient ways of removing errors from 
the face of the core. However, there are regional differences in how blade 
cores were reduced during the Late Classic. These Classic techniques contrast 
starkly with the pecked-and-ground platforms of the Postclassic, in which 
many individuals likely handled and prepared cores for blade removal. All 
modifications could have been done by a single person for the unprepared 
Preclassic and Classic cores. 
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The production evidence for obsidian materials in the study area is almost 
exclusively derived from the reduction of prismatic blade cores. At Piedras 
Negras and El Pert-Waka’, many of the cores were often reduced on one side, 
which leaves an oval or lenticular cross-section on the exhausted core (Hruby 
2006, 2007; Hruby and Rich 2014). This style of core reduction requires a 
greater degree of distal modification and rejuvenation. Neither is abundantly 
clear at El Zotz. The “flat core” style of reduction could also indicate that, in 
general, Piedras Negras received poorer-quality cores that were resistant to 
reduction. Even and predictable preparation of the macrocore allowed blades 
to be struck from all sides. The platform angle, if greater than до degrees, 
would not allow for that removal. Although extant cores from the El Zotz 
region often retained a facet of percussion scarring, the fact that there was an 
attempt to reduce them in the round suggests a different approach to blade 
production. This approach recalls Late Classic techniques at Holmul (Hruby 
et al. 2007) and Quirigua in the eastern Lowlands. 

The blade production techniques of the Classic and Preclassic periods were 
difficult. To a certain extent, they relied on the skills and expertise of one or 
relatively few individuals. As a whole, these techniques were efficient in the 
sense that they removed less mass per blade than in the Postclassic. Yet they 
also required more detailed knowledge of blade detachment. Technological 
and social changes during the Maya Collapse allowed for a different approach 
to blade making. The pattern of diminished efficiency in terms of time, rather 
than wastefulness, ceased with the disintegration of centralized control in the 
major southern Lowland polities. Blade restriction dropped too. The break in 
centralized political control led to a breakdown in the domination of obsidian 
sources and trade routes. This allowed previously inaccessible types of materi- 
als and blade-cores to flow into new areas. 

Technological evidence of the break consists of more accessible blade- 
making techniques. These may have required more hours of preparation but 
less knowledge of esoteric production. Pecked-and-ground platforms made 
blade making easier for the novice, and the influx of formerly restricted blade 
cores allowed for households of more varied statuses to produce larger quan- 
tities of blades for everyday and specialized uses (Healan 2004, 2006; Rice 
1987a). The new platforms did not represent a great discovery, spurred by a 
need for increased efficiency, but a breakdown of what Inomata (2001) has 
called “involution” or involutionary ideologies. Earlier production may have 
been tied to religious ideology and political economy. In the Postclassic, com- 
moners could freely make blades but in a less efficient manner. 
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OBSIDIAN SOURCES 

‘The sources in the obsidian sample are quite varied and required visual and 
chemical testing to substantiate sourcing. Twenty-three artifacts were tested 
at the X-ray Florescence Spectometry Laboratory in a process outlined by 
Steven Shackley (2011, 2012). The sample was chosen according to visual char- 
acteristics of color and texture. Nine pieces were predicted to come from the 
El Chayal source, seven pieces from San Martin Jilotepeque, two artifacts 
from Ixtepeque, three from Otumba, and one each from the Pachuca and 
Zaragoza sources. After testing by Shackley, two of the Ixtepeque artifacts 
were shown to be misidentified as El Chayal, yielding an overall accuracy for 
visual sourcing at roughly 91 percent. These differences were accounted for and 
hopefully led to more accurate visual sourcing for the remainder of the sample. 

Chemical sourcing will be discussed in another publication, especially in 
comparison to that carried out at other Lowland sites. Nevertheless, pre- 
liminary results indicate that the primary sources at El Zotz are typical of 
Guatemala, heavily reliant on El Chayal in the Guatemala highlands. The role 
of El Chayal in the Lowlands remains a mystery, but Kaminaljuyu may have 
played a role in its distribution (Suyuc-Ley 2011). El Chayal obsidian is dom- 
inant except for Postclassic deposits in the South Group. There, Ixtepeque 
abounds by count and weight (table 9.3 and figure 9.8). San Martin Jilotepeque 
is the third-most common source in the sample, the majority of which came 
from the El Palmar site. It is a reliable temporal marker for the Preclassic. 

The Postclassic shift to Ixtepeque corresponds to a rise in the weight and 
thickness of blades (table 9.6 and figure 9.9). The shift to household con- 
texts and more wasteful means of producing blades indicates that there was 
a change in obsidian trade after the Collapse. There is also a higher num- 
ber of pecked-and-ground platforms from this period, a notable feature of 
Postclassic obsidian technology (Healan 2004, 2009). The probable increase 
in Ixtepeque obsidian in the Terminal Classic and its dominance in the 
Postclassic accompanies the decline of the Copan polity. That kingdom may 
have been controlling or perhaps hoarding Ixtepeque obsidian in the south- 
eastern periphery. The wider varieties of obsidian in the Postclassic may also 
arise from a lack of centralized control or attempted control over obsidian 
sources. However, the El Chayal source retains its significance in the Postclassic 
(~19 percent of the El Zotz sample). This confirms that, for the Maya, the 
source was by far the most important, both in terms of large-scale production 
and distribution. Only in the Preclassic did it seem less popular. 

Mexican obsidian is relatively infrequent in the study area, with only a few 
fragments and possible bifaces. Pachuca is the most common Mexican source, 
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Ficure 9.8. Artifact counts of the three most-common Guatemala obsidian sources (El 
Chayal, San Martin Jilotepeque, and Ixtepeque), based on confirmed source designation 
(chart by Z. Hruby). 


with Ucareo, Zaragoza, and Otumba obsidian occurring in roughly equal 
quantities. Obsidian bifaces of both Pachuca and Otumba were found in exca- 
vations. Mexican obsidian is relatively rare in the region, but features some 
notable temporal properties. It was first identified in the Early Classic, which 
boasts most of the Pachuca green obsidian discovered thus far. Smatterings 


of Ucareo and Zaragoza appear in the Classic period, but never to the extent 
attested at Tikal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The existence of large celt bifaces in all time periods implies that there is 
continuity in local chert traditions. Celtiform bifaces were a mainstay of most 
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TABLE 9.6. Obsidian third-series blade weight (g) and thickness (cm) size per time period 


and area. 
Total Total Average Average 
Time Period Count Weight Thickness Weight 
Middle Preclassic N/A N/A N/A N/A 
Late Preclassic 36 38.80 0.24 1.08 
Early Classic 70 73.20 0.23 1.05 
Late Classic 29 32.30 0.24 I.II 
Terminal Classic 68 71.35 0.24 1.05 
Early Postclassic 280 324-33 0.25 1.16 
Middle Postclassic 23 27.25 0.26 1.18 
Unknown 89 98.80 0.25 LII 
Average Thickness of 3S Blades 
0.27 
0.265 
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Ficure 9.9. Increase of third-series obsidian blade thickness (cm) over time (charts by 
Z. Hruby). 


Lowland sites, however, and may not make a solid marker of political or social 
identity in the central Peten. In style and source, celt axes from Yaxchilan dif- 
fer from those at Piedras Negras or Colha. Such variability does not appear 
in much of the central Peten, including El Zotz. In other words, celtiform 
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bifaces do not work well as indicators of population changes or replacements. 
The average size of celts may shift, larger examples occurring earlier, smaller 
ones later. But the change does not characterize all parts of the Lowlands. 
Variability is likely from an inconsistent distribution of nodules and nodule 
sizes in different geologic zones. Resource exhaustion doubtless played a role, 
too. Indeed, such depletion appears to be at least one of the causes for dimin- 
ishing sizes of celts in the El Zotz region. 

‘There is little evidence for chert-tool production. What does exist is system- 
atic production of preforms with finished tools varying from area to area. El 
Palmar was likely producing large-biface preforms and some finished bifaces, 
yet preform production at El Zotz is weakly attested. So far, large-biface pro- 
duction or finishing seems concentrated around the Acropolis. At present, 
there is no information about where chert nodules were reduced during the 
Late and Terminal Classic periods. Houston (personal communication, 2010) 
has suggested that nodules may have been collected in the hinterland and 
offered as tribute to El Zotz. It is also possible that rough decortication took 
place in the hinterland and preforms were offered to the center. Perhaps sub- 
sidiary centers were responsible for initial biface production. 

Political and economic changes can be best understood through the lens 
of imported goods. Imported flints, probably originating around the El Perú- 
Waka’ region, Tikal, or points north, seem more frequent in the Late Classic. 
In the Preclassic and Early Classic periods, there are few small projectile 
points compared to later times. This can be explained by the use of alternative 
materials for weaponry, the lower frequency of warfare, variable deposition, or 
a combination of these. The two known eccentric obsidian and chert caches 
from the Late Classic greatly resemble those at Tikal. However, if the con- 
tact were continuous or closer, one would expect more caches of eccentrics at 
El Zotz. Terminal Classic deposits are marked by the introduction of small 
projectile points likely used in local warfare, but imported from far afield. A 
source for the fine brown flint of this time is needed to discern a strong eco- 
nomic connection with El Peri-Waka’. As for Postclassic deposits, they do not 
reveal a coherent approach to the production of lithic tools. For daily needs, 
scavenging may have been the norm. There, bifaces were not produced at any 
significant scale and local populations seemingly relied on silicified limestone, 
as well as the reworking of old bifaces and the reduction of multidirectional 
flake cores. 

Obsidian-blade production was focused in the El Zotz region. Our data 
indicate that blade-core reduction occurred primarily in the Acropolis at El 
Zotz in the Late Classic and at El Palmar in the Preclassic. Blade production 
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in the Postclassic uncovers one of the most significant and obvious changes in 
the history of the region, technological shifts that also occur throughout most 
of Mesoamerica. Increased weight per blade, and perhaps higher frequency 
of blades in the Postclassic, demonstrates a shift in the way obsidian was per- 
ceived and used. With a decline in chert resources, local households may have 
relied to a greater extent on obsidian as a daily tool for cutting. The obsidian 
sources represented in the PAEZ sample vary through time, but most follow 
general patterns for the central Peten. El Chayal is the most common source 
for most time periods, with Ixtepeque obsidian growing in frequency during 
the Postclassic period. The future of obsidian studies in the Maya Lowlands 
must rely on more refined analyses, especially considering material, morpho- 
logical, and technical traits. 

In general, if Tikal was indeed an obsidian hub with greater access to blade 
cores, then the low numbers of obsidian artifacts at El Zotz would reflect a 
detachment from that city. El Zotz does not seem to have benefited from 
the vast quantities of obsidians imported to, and perhaps produced at, its 
neighbor (Moholy-Nagy 2002). The lack of well-defined lithic traditions at 
El Zotz points to possible shifts in populations, or more likely, multiple influ- 
ences from outside forces. There is a long and conservative eccentric-flint and 
obsidian tradition at Piedras Negras and Tikal. No such tradition occurs at El 
Zotz—rather, only apparent infrequent dabbling in this type of ceremony. Yet 
the region was hardly in glorious isolation. El Zotz took part in a range of eco- 
nomic and technological exchanges with other centers over time, two of which 
must have been Tikal and El Peri-Waka’. It is in its regional setting that El 
Zotz operates most clearly as a center of lithic conservatism and innovation. 
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Ceramic figurines апа figurine-whistles, numbering 
just over 200, represent a fairly limited artifact class 
at the site of El Zotz. Albeit small, this collection 
nonetheless exhibits remarkable diversity in its icono- 
graphic representation as well as notable consistency in 
its manufacture and deposition. With the vast major- 
ity of fragments coming from domestic contexts, the 
study of these figurines complements ongoing research 
in the site’s monumental and civic-ceremonial sectors, 
providing insights into the lives of the ancient city’s 
residents. This chapter assesses the El Zotz figurine 
collection recovered during the 2008-2011 field sea- 
sons.' This is done on three levels. First, an in-depth 
analysis of the style and iconography of these figurines 
is provided. Second, the chapter assesses the spatio- 
temporal contexts from which these figurines were 
excavated. Finally, it explores in detail aspects of the 
manufacture and use of these figurines. Because of the 
fragmentary nature of the collection, this chapter relies 
on comparisons with other sites in the Maya Lowlands 
whose collections provide comparable material. 


STYLE AND ICONOGRAPHY 


The iconography of Maya figurines and figurine- 
whistles, which has attracted scholarly attention for 
decades, continues to be a common focus for more recent 
studies of figurines (e.g., Butler 1935; Halperin 2004; 
2007:148-258; Hendon 2003:30-32; Ivic de Monterroso 
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2002; Joyce 1933; Laporte 2009; Капд and Rands 1965; Robertson 1985; Triadan 
2007:275-295; Valdés et al. 2001:656-662; Willey 1972:7—76). Together, these 
studies have created an extensive corpus, spanning numerous Classic-period 
sites across the Maya Lowlands, against which the fragmentary El Zotz col- 
lection can be compared. Of the 202 figurine and figurine-whistle fragments, 
only п are complete or partially complete, while many (7 = 68) are either too 
small or too eroded to be identified. Nevertheless, the majority (7 = 134) can 
at least be classified as either anthropomorphic or zoomorphic (table 10.1). 
In a departure from other figurine studies (e.g., Triadan 2014:12), there is no 
separate category at El Zotz for supernatural figurines. The reasoning for this 
is twofold: many pieces are too fragmentary to be able to distinguish between 
a human and a divine personage with any reliability, and many anthropomor- 
phic personages in figurine collections may in fact be deities rather than elite 
courtiers, the designation often given to them (Stephen Houston, personal 
communication, 2016). Thus, for the purposes of this chapter, figurines have 
been classified as either anthropomorphic or zoomorphic in representation, 
leaving aside the question of the divine nature of some of the anthropomor- 
phic (and likely some of the zoomorphic) personages. 


ANTHROPOMORPHIC FIGURINES 


Three-quarters of the identifiable figurine fragments are anthropomorphic 
(n = 102, see table 10.2). These fall into one of two categories: either they are 
modeled in realistic proportions with elegant, if unexpressive, visages, or they 
take on a more grotesque appearance. This latter category (ә = 6), limited to 
head fragments, corresponds exclusively with representations of dwarfs, dis- 
cussed below. The former represents an aesthetic category first defined by Mary 
Butler (1935:641) as Style X, noted for its “realistic, finely executed rendering in 
the round of the human body.” This style is most prevalent during the Late 
and Terminal Classic periods, with evidence for its continued popularity in the 
Early Postclassic period; it can also be noted in the southern Maya Lowlands 
and throughout the Yucatan Peninsula (Butler 1935:644). This same aesthetic 
tradition has been observed by other scholars working with Late Classic col- 
lections at Aguateca (Triadan 2007:273; 2014:9), Motul de San José (Halperin 
2007:150), Piedras Negras (Ivic de Monterroso 2000:244), Copan (Hendon 
2003:30), and Tikal (Laporte 2009:1022). The figurines of El Zotz, dating pri- 
marily to the Late and Terminal Classic periods (see below), fit squarely within 
these regional patterns. At El Zotz, all non-dwarf head fragments (7 = 33) fall 
into this aesthetic category. None of the anthropomorphic body fragments (7 = 
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TABLE 10.1. El Zotz figurine categories. 


Category Figurines (n) 
Anthropomorphic 102 
Zoomorphic 32 
Indeterminate 68 
Total 202 


TABLE 10.2. Anthropomorphic figurines. 


Part of Figurine Count (n) Class of Figurine Count (n) 
Head 40 Male 18 
Body 50 Female 13 
Body Ornament 12 Dwarf 6 
Indeterminate 65 
Total 102 Total 102 


50) exhibit the grotesque proportions characteristic of dwarf figurines, so pre- 
sumably these can also be classified as part of the Style X tradition. Fragments 
of body ornamentation, usually consisting of headdresses, earspools, and other 
headgear, comprise 12 percent of the anthropomorphic sample (7 = 12). Dwarfs 
can be depicted wearing the same headdresses as other non-dwarf anthropo- 
morphic figurines (Halperin 2007:196). As a result, fragments of bodily adorn- 
ment cannot be assigned with confidence to either category. 

Although anthropomorphic heads in this style at other sites can represent 
individuals at numerous stages in life (e.g., Copan, Hendon 2003:30-31), the 
figurines of El Zotz, as at Aguateca (Triadan 2007:286), primarily depict indi- 
viduals at the prime of adulthood. Only two examples in the collection rep- 
resent people of advanced age. A head fragment recovered from a midden in 
a residential group west of the Five Temples Group could depict an elderly 
woman (figure то.та). A number of features can be distinguished—a veil that 
covers her head, neck, and part of her shoulders, as well as a necklace of circu- 
lar beads—though most significant are her sagging jowls and puffy eyes. Once 
the figurine was fired, a hole was drilled through its head, a feature that would 
have allowed the item to be suspended. Otherwise, the head fragment is solid. 

The other fragment, excavated from a Terminal Classic deposit in the 
Acropolis's Restricted Patio, pertains to an aged male individual (figure 10.1b). 
Although the piece is fairly eroded, a number of distinctive features are visible. 
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Ficure 10.1. Figurines 
depicting elderly individuals at 
El Zotz: (a) head fragment of 
an elderly woman (EZ 10B-2- 
2) (photo by A. Godoy); (b) head 
fragment of an elderly man 
with facial hair (EZ 2H-3- 

4) (drawing by N. Carter); 
(c) nearly complete figurine- 
whistle depicting a seated man 
with moustache and beard (EZ 
10B-12) (photo by A. Godoy). 


Stylized wrinkles appear on the man’s cheeks, nose, and forehead; a faint beard 
covers his chin. In other examples of Maya art, beards are almost always asso- 
ciated with elderly individuals. Ancestors, denoted by the mam glyph in the 
ancient inscriptions, are shown with beards in addition to unruly hair and 
missing teeth (Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006:49). There are few exceptions. 
The beard is a noted feature of the young maize god (Taube 1985:179), and the 
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Terminal Classic rulers of Ceibal often depicted themselves on their monu- 
mental stelae with faint beards and other non-Maya characteristics (Houston, 
Stuart, and Taube 2006:47). One such exception may be present in the El 
Zotz collection itself (figure 10.1c): a nearly complete figurine-whistle depicts 
a male individual in a seated position, marked by a full mustache and beard. 
He wears earspools, a necklace of three beads, and a simple kilt and loincloth 
wrapped around his waist. A turban, an accessory common in representations 
of men on figurines from other sites, adorns his head (e.g., Laporte 2009:1024). 
‘There is no indication that this individual is of an advanced age, although his 
seated position with hands over his knees suggests he may be of elite status 
(see discussion on “ruler” figurines below). 

Without lines to cue age or facial hair to show gender, most anthropomorphic 
faces at El Zotz reveal little else about their identity (see also Hendon 2003:31). 
Rather, hairstyles, headdresses, other items of adornment, and posture help to 
distinguish different personages. Gender is one of the primary attributes that 
can be determined by these characteristics, as a number of other studies have 
indicated (e.g., Halperin 2007; Hendon 2003; Robertson 1985; Triadan 2007). 

Female figurines are often shown wearing simple hair wraps and ties, with 
hair bound at the top of the head with ribbon, coiled into buns, or left hang- 
ing (Robertson 1985:36; Halperin 2007:151). In many examples, women’s hair 
is tied tightly to the head, with one lock left free (Hendon 2003:31). When a 
woman's hair hangs loose, it is commonly parted at the center, a style asso- 
ciated with female figurines at Palenque (Halperin 2007:179-180; Robertson 
1985:33). There are two examples of this central part at El Zotz, both from 
the Northwest Courtyard (excavation lots EZ 121-1-1 and EZ 12K-10-3). 
More common in the El Zotz collection is the stepped-cut hairstyle (Halperin 
2007:178—179)—defined by Robertson (1985:30—32) as the type A cut—in which 
the figure wears bangs styled in a stepped pattern across the forehead. In one 
example, the rest of the woman’s hair has been wrapped on top of her head 
in the shape of a cone, a common feature of this hairstyle elsewhere in the 
Maya world (Halperin 2007:178; Laporte 2009:1024). The stepped-cut hair- 
style can appear with a number of steps, as well as with an additional central 
forelock that extends beyond the highest step of bangs. The forelock that is 
sometimes present in this hairstyle, associated primarily with women with a 
few divine exceptions (Halperin 2007:178), is only present at El Zotz in one 
example (figure 10.2a). At Altar de Sacrificios, the cut adorns female figurines 
who wear elaborate huipils, suggesting the style is associated with elite status 
(Willey 1972:41). Unfortunately, the fragmentary nature of the El Zotz col- 
lection precludes similar observations on the relationship between hairstyle 
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Ficure 10.2. Women’ hairstyles on El Zotz figurines: (a) head fragment featuring a 
central forelock (EZ 12A-3-3) (drawing by N. Carter); (b) woman wearing stepped-cut 
bangs and elaborate jewelry (EZ 2G-2-2) (drawing by N. Carter). 


and dress from being made. In one example of this hairstyle, the woman’s left 
arm and part of her chest is preserved, yet no clothing is visible (figure 1o.2b). 
Other items of adornment, however, are present: a woven band, embellished in 
the center, wraps around the head; a pendant depicting an anthropomorphic 
face hangs around her neck; her flexed arm supports a bracelet with three 
bands of beads; and, two square-shaped earspools, both inscribed with an “X,” 
hang from each ear. Notably, this is one of the few figurines at the site that 
has retained traces of pigment. In this case, “Maya blue " (Arnold et al. 2008). 
‘The broad-brimmed hat, nestled on top of the head or perched atop a hair 
wrap, is a common item of adornment in female figurines during the Late 
and Terminal Classic periods. The hat, which may have provided protection 
from sustained exposure to the sun, was emblematic of traveling merchants: 
the merchant god, God L, is often depicted wearing a broad-brimmed hat 
made of woven material (Taube 1992:79). Taube (2003:474) also suggests that 
it might have been part of the costume of the hunting god. The mural paint- 
ings associated with Calakmul Str. 1 of the Late Classic Chiik Nahb complex 
show both male and female figures wearing these broad-brimmed hats, likely 
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woven out of vegetable fiber (Carrasco Vargas et al. 2009:19247). In the murals, 
all figures wearing the hat—two females and one male—are vendors, each 
with a caption describing his or her wares: “the person of the vases” (Boucher 
and Quifiones 2007:45), “the tamale person” (Boucher and Quifiones 2007:43), 
and “the atole person” (Boucher and Quifiones 2007:41). 

Although individuals of both male and female gender are depicted wear- 
ing these hats in Maya painting, broad-brimmed hats appear to be associ- 
ated exclusively with women in other figurine collections (Halperin 2007:156). 
Many of these women wear the stepped-cut hairstyle discussed previously 
(Halperin 2007:154; Laporte 2009:1024). As noted, the broad-brimmed hat 
is typically connected to the top of the head. However, in one example from 
Lubaantun, Belize, the woman holds the hat in her right hand and carries 
some sort of cargo in her left (Joyce 1933:Plate I-4). Halperin (2007:155) notes 
two similar examples of hatted figurines with cargo: in one example from 
Tikal, the woman carries her cargo with a tumpline, her hat hanging on her 
back; in another from the northern Altiplano of Guatemala, the cargo sits in 
front of the hatted individual, who holds what may be a tamale in her hand. 
The female vendor is one of the most common characters among Late and 
Terminal Classic figurines (Halperin 2011:131). In fact, more than 50 examples 
have been recovered from Motul de San José, and they are especially common 
at Tikal (Halperin 2007:155; Laporte 2009:1024). One instance of this char- 
acter has been found at El Zotz. Stepped-cut bangs are faintly visible at the 
top of its forehead. As at Motul de San José (Halperin 2007:154), the El Zotz 
figurine wears only earspools—featuring a distinctive stippled pattern—and 
no other jewelry. The piece is solid and the neck is not fragmented, suggesting 
that the piece may have been attached to a non-ceramic body or served as a 
removable piece in a hollow ceramic body. In addition to this example, there 
are two broad-brimmed hats in the collection that have been separated from 
their figurine bodies. Presumably, given the strong association indicated above, 
these hats once belonged to female vendors. 

Other typically female items of adornment include wraps and skirts in 
combination with earspools and beaded necklaces, the accessories generally 
associated with elite women (Morris 1985:246; Valdés et al. 2001:659). The 
buipil, an indigenous women's blouse depicted in exquisite detail on a number 
of figurines from Lagartero (Morris 1985:246), does not appear at El Zotz. 
In addition, the fragmentary nature of the collection means that skirts and 
wraps are either missing or unidentifiable. In some instances, absent distinc- 
tive clothing and hair, the female identification of a figurine can be made on 
the basis of visible breasts, covered or uncovered. In all, то anthropomorphic 
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heads and three body fragments can be identified as female according to the 
traits enumerated above (see table 10.2). 

Male personages are most easily identified in figurine collections through 
specific forms of dress associated with activities and roles commonly per- 
formed by Maya men. One of the most common male characters is what 
Laporte (2009:1023) identifies at Tikal as the gobernante or “ruler.” These dig- 
nitaries, always seated or kneeling with their hands placed over their knees, are 
often shown wearing a feathered headdress with a supernatural or zoomor- 
phic face at its center (see the Hg headdress in Halperin 2007:162). Although 
complete versions have not been recovered at El Zotz, four gobernante heads 
and headdress fragments were found in the site’s epicenter (excavation lots EZ 
2H-5-4, EZ 3B-1-10, EZ 7A-6-3, and EZ v12]-14-2). 

Other members of the royal court may be marked by other types of head- 
dress. One of these consists of a large helmet with a rounded opening (see 
the Hro headdress in Halperin 2007:165-166). Excavations in the Northwest 
Courtyard produced one example, a probable flute fragment. Halperin 
(2007:166) notes that these helmets adorn the heads of male palace courtiers 
in the Early Classic murals of Uaxactun, suggesting that the figurines repre- 
sented with these items of adornment may have filled similar roles. Another 
type of headdress takes the form of a cone embellished with hand-modeled, 
tassel-like elements (see the Hz headdress in Halperin 2007:160-161). One 
find from Las Palmitas may correspond with this category (figure 10.3a). The 
enigmatic headdress may be related to the costume worn by sacrificial atten- 
dants of the scaffold sacrifice (see Taube 1988:figure 12.3). The round, flowery 
banners held by attendants in these scenes are also represented in figurine 
imagery, as seen on a fragment found in the Northwest Courtyard (figure 
10.3b). The scaffold sacrifice is associated with rites of political accession, and 
scaffold imagery is commonly employed as a display of political legitimacy, 
appearing on the Late Classic niche stelae of Piedras Negras (Taube 1988:fig- 
ure 12.12), the Late Preclassic murals of San Bartolo (Taube et al. 2010:figure 
39), as well as the Early Classic facade of the Temple of the Night Sun at El 
Diablo (figure 13.4; Roman and Gutiérrez 2016:figure 1.15). This imagery in 
clay suggests that figurines and figurine-whistles at El Zotz depicted elite 
individuals fulfilling particular roles and duties associated with the ancient 
city’s royal court. 

Trophy heads, perhaps belonging to erstwhile captives, comprise another dis- 
tinctly male personage found among El Zotz figurines. These individuals are 
marked by free-flowing hair that hangs straight below their suspended, disem- 
bodied heads. At Tikal and Lubaantun, they adorn the belts of warriors (Joyce 
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EZ-4E-2-1 


2 cm = 1 cm 
(a) (b) 
Ficure 10.3. Men’ headdresses and accessories at El Zotz: (a) head fragment of a man 
wearing a costume related to the scaffold sacrifice (EZ 4E-2-1) (drawing by М. Carter); 
(b) fragment of a hand holding a banner similar to those depicted in scenes of the scaffold 
sacrifice (EZ 12K-3-3) (photo by A. de Carteret). 


1933:Plates V-5, V-11; Laporte 2009:figure 15). One eroded example from El 
Zotz may be a fragment of a similar figurine (lot EZ 121-1-1). Another appears 
on the front of an unusual fragment (figure 10.4). This curious, apple-shaped 
item consists of two hollow chambers and a hole drilled laterally through its 
superior portion, suggesting it may have been suspended. The trophy head, in 
addition to his characteristic free-flowing hair, wears earspools and what may 
be a cloth binding around the neck. The original function of the item remains 
enigmatic: if it were suspended, the hair would appear to flow against gravity, 
and its two chambers have single openings, precluding its use as an instrument. 

In addition to the personages described above, some body fragments can 
be identified as men by the presence of typical male adornment, including 
loincloths and belts, as well as the marked absence of breasts. Four additional 
fragments can be identified in this way, with a total of 18 fragments identified 
as male (see table 10.2). 
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Ficure 10.4. Hollow figurine fragment depicting a 
disembodied trophy head (EZ 12K-6-4) (photo by A. 
de Carteret). 


Fragments of dwarfs, though scarce (n = 6), comprise an important class 
of anthropomorphic figurines. Like those in other media, dwarf figurines 
usually display the following attributes: “small stature, abnormally short and 
fleshy limbs, a protruding abdomen, and a disproportionately large head with 
prominent forehead, sunken face, and drooping lower lip” (Miller 1985:141). 
Unfortunately, the El Zotz collection does not contain any complete exam- 
ples; thus, dwarfs are identified on the basis of their facial characteristics alone. 
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Body fragments by themselves are not sufficiently diagnostic in their propor- 
tions to indicate their belonging to a dwarf. 

Dwarfs occupy an important position in ancient and modern Maya thought. 
Ethnographic evidence indicates that dwarfs are thought to have supernatu- 
ral abilities and connections with the Underworld (Miller 1985:143). For the 
Classic Maya, dwarfs may have been part of the royal court, serving as court 
jesters and holding other roles in political ceremony (Houston 1992:527). This 
“privileged status” is emphasized by the appearance of dwarfs in monumental 
sculpture in the Late and Terminal Classic periods, including stelae and lintels 
at Caracol, Xultun, Tikal, Calakmul, Yaxha, Dos Pilas, Yaxchilan, La Florida, 
Palenque, and El Perá-Waka' (Miller 1985:148, 152). At El Zotz, representa- 
tions of dwarfs are limited to six figurine head fragments (see table 10.2), as 
well as a carved profile noted by Stephen Houston on a jade earspool from the 
Five Temples Group (Garrido López 2014). Though limited, their presence 
across media indicates the local importance of dwarfs alongside other elite 
personages, both male and female. 

To review, about one-third (л = 31) of anthropomorphic figurine frag- 
ments have an identifiable gender, and of these slightly more (л = 18) can 
be identified as male rather than female (ә = 13). This trend parallels find- 
ings at other sites. For instance, male figurines comprise the majority at 
both Aguateca and Piedras Negras (Ivic de Monterroso 2002:487; Triadan 
2014; Valdés et al. 2001:658). Although anthropomorphic figurines can offer 
scholars insight into personages and labors often unrepresented in other 
media, especially women and their work (e.g., Joyce 1993:261), most of the 
identifiable figurines at El Zotz and other sites represent elite individuals or 
members of the royal court. Even many of the female figurines—with the 
exception of the hatted merchant class—represent elite, bejeweled women. 
‘The fragmentary nature of the collection makes more profound assessments 
difficult; in most cases, not enough of the figurine fragment remains to 
evaluate hairstyle, costume, adornment, positions (both bodily and political), 
and associated activities or duties in conjunction with one another, as has 
been successfully done for other sites in other studies (e.g., Triadan 2014). 
What can be said, however, is that the repertoire of individuals represented 
by El Zotz figurines coalesces around specific characters serving in particu- 
lar roles, and these same characters appear at coeval sites in the southern 
Maya Lowlands. It is likely that, across the region, these figurines embodied 
a shared set of personages with known stories, roles, and duties that could 
be enacted in play and in domestic ceremony. This suggestion is discussed in 
greater detail below. 
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TABLE 10.3. Zoomorphic figurines. 


Animal Count (n) 
Bird 5 
Owl 5 
Monkey 2 
Deer I 
Dog I 
Rodent I 
Turtle I 
Snake I 
Indeterminate 15 
Total 32 


ZOOMORPHIC FIGURINES 


The zoomorphic figurines of El Zotz (л = 32) are more varied in repre- 
sentation; the ceramic menagerie includes monkeys, deer, and a variety of 
other mammalian, reptilian, and avian creatures (table 10.3). Of the fragments 
whose species can be identified (7 = 24), a plurality (7 = 10) depict birds. Two 
of these (excavated from lots EZ 8B-1-2 and EZ 2H-5-4) belong to a simple 
form of whistle commonly found in the central Peten, which have handmade, 
globular bodies, crude feet as supports, circular eyes applied to either side of 
the head, and a tail that serves as the whistle’s mouthpiece (figure 10.5a, also 
see Halperin 2007:219; Laporte 2009:1026). Five additional examples of birds 
can be identified more specifically as owls, based on their well-defined, some- 
times slanted eyes, short beaks, and, on occasion, rounded ears (see Laporte 
2009:figure 19). In one example from the El Zotz Acropolis, the owl grips 
prey in its pointed beak (figure 10.5b). A specimen from Motul de San José 
similarly emphasizes the owl’s hunting prowess, depicting the raptor with a 
snake in its mouth (Halperin 2007:218). Mold-made owls such as these are 
popular among Late and Terminal Classic zoomorphic figurine assemblages 
in the central Maya Lowlands (Halperin 2007:218; Laporte 2009:1026). In 
other Classic Maya media, owls are often associated with warfare, and can be 
seen accompanying God L, a deity associated with death and the Underworld 
(Grube and Schele 1994). In contemporary Maya communities, as noted in 
numerous ethnographic accounts, the nocturnal owl and its screech presages 
death, illness, or other misfortunes (e.g., Brinton 1890:169). The residents of El 
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(b) 


FiGURE 10.5. Avian figurines at El Zotz: (a) nearly complete globular whistle in the form 
of a bird (EZ 2H-5-4) (photo by A. de Carteret); (b) fragment of an owl grasping prey in 
its beak (EZ 2H-3-4) (photo by A. Godoy). 


Zotz may have evoked these associations in using owl-shaped figurines. The 
attention to birds may also have stemmed from the similarity between their 
piercing cries and the sound of the clay whistle (see below). 

Outside of birds and owls, only one kind of animal is represented by more 
than one fragment: monkeys (n = 2). In one example from the West Patio 
(excavation lot EZ 8B-1-3), two crude ears have been applied to the back of a 
hand-modeled head. In the other, recovered from excavations in the Acropolis 
(lot EZ 2A-5-2), a hollow body with a long, curving tail holds its clasped 
hands toward the mouth, squatting on two flexed legs. There is as yet no evi- 
dence at El Zotz for the human adornment and anthropomorphic poses often 
sported by monkey figurines at other sites (e.g., Halperin 2007:214; Triadan 
2007:288); and, proportionally speaking, there are fewer monkeys at El Zotz 
than documented elsewhere (e.g., at Aguateca, monkey figurines comprise 
the majority of zoomorphic representations; see Triadan 2007:278; Valdés et al. 
2001:657). These differences suggest that certain animals resonated with some 
Maya cities more than others. Although the reasoning behind Aguateca’s 
preference for monkeys and El Zotz’s preference for birds and owls remains 
elusive, these choices point to different moods. Monkeys tend to be involved 
with gaiety, excess, fun, and feasting, owls with prophecy and the dark night 
(Stephen Houston, personal communication, 2016). 
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The remaining identifiable zoomorphic figurines are unique examples of 
distinct animals: a deer, a dog, a rodent, a snake, and a turtle. Fifteen other 
fragments cannot be identified. 

Though there are certainly some standard zoomorphic forms (e.g., the bird 
whistle), the representation of animals in these figurines is diverse. Compared 
with anthropomorphic figurines, zoomorphic figurines at El Zotz are more 
likely to have been made by hand. Out of 32 fragments, 13 are hand-modeled, 
12 are mold-made, six exhibit characteristics of both techniques, and one can- 
not be identified. This suggests greater flexibility in the production of zoo- 
morphic figurines. Workshops, perhaps grouped around families, may have 
produced certain animals for their own use, and out of the quite particular, 
idiosyncratic appeal of those creatures. 


CONTEXT 

As throughout Mesoamerica (see Brumfiel 1996:146; Halperin 2007:286; 
Hendon 2003:29; Ivic de Monterroso 2002:480; Ruscheinsky 200377; Triadan 
2007:272), figurines at El Zotz come almost exclusively from residential areas. 
‘There are four exceptions to this general trend, all in civic-ceremonial contexts. 
A fragment of a mold-made dignitary was recovered from the central room 
on top of Str. L7-11 in a deposit from its time of abandonment (lot EZ 3B-1- 
10). Another was found on a poorly preserved floor from the final phase of Str. 
М7-2 in the East Group (lot EZ 7A-6-3); although eroded, it likely represents 
the headdress of a ruler or dignitary. Two figurines come from the alley of the 
El Zotz ballcourt, between Strs. L8-2 and L8-3: one is a zoomorphic whistle 
that may represent a bird (lot EZ 9A-1-3), the other an anthropomorphic 
fragment in the form of an arm (lot EZ 1C-1-5). The “civic” placement of these 
figurines, away from domestic contexts, is anomalous. 

‘The rest of the collection shares a number of contextual traits. Almost all can 
be dated to the Late Classic period or later, with 46 Late Classic fragments, 79 
Terminal Classic fragments, and 30 Postclassic fragments. With the exception 
of three Early Classic (excavated from lots EZ 2B-7-3 and EZ 2F-3-6) and 
two Late Preclassic fragments (from lots EZ 6F-1-6 and EZ 6]-1-4), some of 
which may intrude from later deposits, no figurines have been recovered from 
earlier times. There is no evidence of figurine use at the palatial hilltop groups 
of El Diablo and El Tejón, both of which had been abandoned by the begin- 
ning of the Late Classic period. In terms of context, most figurines at El Zotz 
occur in middens, construction fill, and general building collapse. Ihis pattern 
follows observations made elsewhere in the Maya world, where most figurine 
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TABLE 10.4. El Zotz figurines by architectural group. 


Location Count (n) 
Acropolis 63 
West Patio 5 
Northwest Courtyard 89 
Five Temples 22 
South Group 12 
Las Palmitas 3 
La Tortuga 2 
East Group I 
Ballcourt 2 
Other 3 
Total 202 


fragments are recovered from trash heaps and other contexts of discard (e.g., 
Hendon 2003:29). Only rarely are they included in ritual deposits or caches— 
these exceptions, especially two ritual termination deposits from Str. L7-1, are 
discussed below. 

‘The rest of this section considers the main architectural groups where figu- 
rines have been recovered (table 10.4). These include the Acropolis, the West 
Patio, the Northwest Courtyard, the Five Temples Group, the Las Palmitas 
Group, and the La Tortuga Group. Some of these groups have only minimal 
figurine material. Others, such as the Acropolis, made extensive use of figurines. 


THE ACROPOLIS 


The Acropolis and its environs have the highest concentration of figurines 
at the site. Of the 202 figurine fragments excavated from El Zotz, 170 (nearly 
77 percent) come from the Acropolis and nearby residential groups (includ- 
ing the West Patio and Northwest Courtyard, discussed below). Excavations 
at the main residential group of the Acropolis yielded 62 figurine fragments, 
primarily from Strs. L7-1, L7-2, L7-3, and L7-6, which are oriented around the 
groups West Patio (figure 4.1). 

The majority of figurines appear to have been deposited in construction fill 
or middens. Two notable exceptions include ritual deposits found at the center 
of Str. L7-1’s platform, and on the Restricted Patio located just to the south of 
Str. L7-1 and west of Str. L7-6. In the former, along with 26 figurine fragments, 
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archaeologists recovered 2,053 fragments of ceramic vessels dating primarily 
to the Terminal Classic, in addition to pieces of musical instruments, 196 frag- 
ments of faunal remains, 150 flakes of worked chert, 14 obsidian blades, three 
pieces of jade, 55 shell fragments, and grinding stones (manos and metates) (see 
Newman 2015b). The figurines include 17 anthropomorphic fragments, among 
them four that can be identified as male, two as female, a broad-brimmed hat 
(likely separated from a female vendor, see above), and one representation of 
a dwarf. Four of the anthropomorphic examples can be identified as whistles. 
Five figurines from this assemblage are zoomorphic, including two owls, two 
other birds, and an unidentified body fragment—likely all whistles. 

In the latter deposit, the project similarly recovered a wealth of material cul- 
ture, including an abundance of utilitarian and fine ceramics, faunal remains, 
chert and obsidian blades, dress items made from shell and jade (such as 
rings and pendants), and fragments of grinding stones (Marroquín et al. 2011). 
This assemblage included 20 figurines, both anthropomorphic and zoomor- 
phic, including a dog, owl, bird, and a turtle, two female fragments, a broad- 
brimmed hat, and a dwarf. 

Both of these deposits correlate with the end of occupation at the 
Acropolis—the materials lay beneath a level of architectural dismantling, 
probably corresponding with an “interrupted process of remodeling” in the 
groups final years (Newman 2015b:210). There does not appear to have been 
a specific order to the deposits; that is, the artifact classes discussed here did 
not cluster in meaningful ways. Alongside pieces of jade and obsidian were 
fragments of utilitarian vessels and cooking utensils. Thus, the ritual involved 
the general and extensive deposition of both rite and quotidian items as a 
symbolic cessation or transformation of all activity at Str. L7-1 (see Newman 
et al., chapter 5, this volume). Figurines comprised a significant, although not 
principal, portion of the building’s termination, signifying their importance to 
domestic activity in the complex. 

Figurines from non-ritual deposits at the Acropolis similarly appear in asso- 
ciation with a wealth of other items of material culture. Excavations in which 
figurines were found consistently recovered more than a hundred ceramic 
sherds in a single lot, often alongside lithic fragments and faunal remains. 
This trend applies to both middens and layers of construction fill, indicating 
that general discard piles were exploited for use in the construction of new 
phases of buildings. What this suggests more broadly, however, is that figu- 
rines did not face special treatment as a distinct artifact class when it came 
to their deposition and discard. The denizens of the Acropolis conceptualized 
figurines at the moment of their discard as belonging to a broad category of 
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domestic refuse that included ceramics, animal bones, and lithic debitage. The 
ritual termination assemblages described above emphasize this same point. 


Tue West PATIO 

Archaeological excavations have recovered five figurines from the West Patio, 
located just to the southwest of the El Zotz Acropolis. All five of these were 
found in the uppermost levels of a single unit (EZ 8B-1) near the north facade 
of Str. L7-16, forming the western margin of the architectural group. The unit 
corresponds with a midden in use during the final years of the group’s occu- 
pation; the three lots with figurines all contained a large quantity of material 
culture, including, in total, 590 ceramic sherds, 72 pieces of flint, four obsid- 
ian bladelets, and a number of unworked animal bones. Excavations of the 
West Patio reveal sustained occupation of the complex from the Early Classic 
period until the group was abandoned at the beginning of the Terminal Classic 
period; yet, the figurines recovered from the group are all associated with the 
final phase of occupation, layers laden with ceramics dating to the Terminal 
Classic period. Of the figurines that can be identified, one is a mold-made 
man and two others are zoomorphic: one bird and one monkey. 


Tur NORTHWEST COURTYARD 
The richest location for figurines is the Northwest Courtyard, a residential 

group just to the west of the Acropolis, where 89 figurines and figurine frag- 
ments were excavated. Twelve of these figurines come from a trench that abuts 

the western wall of Str. L7-1, the same building with which most of the figu- 
rines excavated from the main group of the Acropolis are associated. (Those of 
the Northwest Courtyard, however, derived primarily from Postclassic rather 
than Terminal Classic contexts.) The remaining 76 figurines were recovered 

from horizontal excavations on Strs. L7-17, L7-18, and L7-20, as well as from 

test pits in the group’s central plaza. The patterns evident at the Northwest 
Courtyard mirror the observations made at the Acropolis and the West Patio. 
In fact, any pattern previously noted is more pronounced here: figurines are 

associated with contexts of domestic discard; most lots where figurines were 

found also contained, on average, hundreds of fragments of ceramic vessels, 
and in some cases they included upwards of 1,500 vessel fragments; the vast 
majority of figurines pertain to levels of humus and general building col- 
lapse stemming from the final phases of the group’s occupation. Notably, the 
Northwest Courtyard, along with the South Group, comprises the main area 
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of Postclassic occupation at the site, indicating continued and perhaps even 
amplified use of figurines into this period. Most ( = 24) of the 28 Postclassic 
figurines come from this architectural group. These include three representa- 
tions of women, two dwarfs, and one man, most mold made. Although three 
zoomorphic figurines were recovered from Postclassic contexts, not one could 
be identified as to its species. The 12 Terminal Classic figurines associated with 
this group include one man and a number of unidentified body fragments. 


Tue Five TEMPLES Group 


Outside of the immediate vicinity of the Acropolis, figurines have been 
recovered from other architectural groups around the site’s civic-ceremonial 
center. Excavations in a residential group on the west side of the Five Temples 
Group, just east of the El Zotz Aguada, recovered 20 fragments of figurines. 
These excavations focused on Strs. K8-1, K8-2, K8-3, and the platform K8-8. 
Other test pits associated with the group recovered two additional fragments. 
As in the Acropolis, figurines often appear in dedicated midden deposits asso- 
ciated with large numbers of potsherds. Though excavations suggest that this 
residence had two distinct periods of occupation, one Early Classic and the 
other Late Classic, the figurines are associated exclusively with Late Classic 
material. Fragments include the nearly complete, bearded figurine-whistle 
discussed earlier along with two other male fragments and another of an 
elderly woman. Two owls were also recovered. 


THE SOUTH GROUP 

Twelve figurines, including two anthropomorphic and one zoomorphic, 
have been excavated from the South Group. The patterns observed here 
mirror those noted elsewhere. The corresponding lots pertain to middens, 
construction fill, collapse, and general occupational debris. Figurine use at 
the group appears to be equally divided between the Terminal Classic and 
Postclassic periods. 


Tue Las PALMITAs GROUP 


Three figurines have been recovered from the palatial complex of Las 
Palmitas, located about 750 m to the north of Str. M7-2 in the East Group. 
Two of these figurines, including one zoomorphic representation, pertains to 
the cleaning of a looter tunnel on the northeast corner of Str. M3-7. Associated 
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ceramics date to the Late Classic period. The other fragment was found at 
the base of the posterior facade of Str. M3-1, to the north of the group, in a 
Terminal Classic midden. This figurine depicts a man wearing the headdress 
potentially associated with the scaffold sacrifice (figure 10.4). 


Tue La Tortuca Group 

Excavations at the small residential complex of La Tortuga, located about 
a half kilometer to the southeast of Las Palmitas, produced only two Late 
Classic figurines. Both were recovered from excavations at Str. N6-4, the 
groups southernmost building. These consist of two poorly preserved anthro- 
pomorphic figurine fragments, probably depicting a ruler’s headdress. 

To reiterate the patterns enumerated above, the following holds true across 
El Zotz: figurines are generally not in use at El Zotz before the Late Classic 
period; figurines are, by and large, associated with residential areas; and, finally, 
figurines are most likely to be found in general, non-ritual discard deposits (e.g., 
middens and construction fill). No burials or caches at El Zotz have figurines. 


MANUFACTURE 

In general, figurines at El Zotz have fine pastes of pale beige or reddish hues. 
If inclusions are visible, they are small and relatively few in number, the most 
common being calcite, mica, and small ferruginous nodules. These same pastes 
are frequently observed in the site’s ceramics, which are in large part locally 
manufactured (see Czapiewska-Halliday et al., chapter 8, this volume). The 
parsimonious explanation would be that the figurines were made locally, too, 
an observation applicable to other sites in the Maya Lowlands (e.g., Rands 
and Rands 1965:554; Willey 1972:14). 

Figurines are either modeled by hand or formed in a mold. Lumpy shapes 
and rough seams can often be used to distinguish one technique from the 
other, although it can sometimes be difficult to tell mold-made faces from the 
finely crafted originals on which the molds were based (Ivic de Monterroso 
2000:244). Many fragments in the El Zotz collection exhibit both techniques 
(л = 25): headdresses and other items of adornment were often shaped by 
hand and then adjoined to a mold-made head, and mold-made heads were 
often attached to (sometimes crudely) hand-modeled bodies. In cases where 
both techniques are present, the head is most commonly the mold-made ele- 
ment, an observation noted elsewhere (Ivic de Monterroso 2000:245; Laporte 
2009:1021). Details of the head, the locus of identity, may have needed more 
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careful crafting, the body constituting a less-identifiable afterthought (Stephen 
Houston, personal communication, 2016). The sole use of molds is the most 
prevalent technique (7 = 100), although hand-modeled figurines are also com- 
mon (n = 76). One fragment could not be classified. Despite the ubiquity of 
mold-made figurines, no molds have been found at El Zotz, though they are 
known from other sites (see Halperin 2014:174—178). 

About two-thirds (7 = 167) of all figurine fragments are hollow. Of those that 
are solid (ә = 65), 21 can be identified as anthropomorphic or zoomorphic head 
fragments that may have been attached to hollow bodies. As has been docu- 
mented elsewhere (Triadan 2007:271; Valdés et al. 2001:655), the majority of hol- 
low figurines at El Zotz were mold made. As hollow forms, they likely served 
as whistles and ocarinas; however, fragments have only been categorized as 
whistles if there is direct evidence of a mouthpiece, finger holes, or a sound hole. 
In total, 50 whistles have been excavated at El Zotz, of which 20 are anthropo- 
morphic and nine are zoomorphic, three birds and two owls among them. 

In a few instances, remnants of paint and slip are visible on the figurines. 
White paint is observed on a female head fragment from the Northwest 
Courtyard (lot EZ 12K-3-3), while traces of blue pigment are visible on a 
zoomorphic fragment from the Acropolis, likely representing a bird’s wing 
(lot EZ 2H-5-4). On some fragments, an eroded red-orange slip is present 
(lots EZ 12K-2-4 and EZ 7A-6-3). Though these examples are few, they do 
suggest that many of these artifacts were once adorned in brilliant colors that 
have since chipped away. 


USE 

As figurines are often found in contexts of general discard, their function 
prior to their deposition can be difficult to ascertain and needs to be evaluated 
closely (Triadan 2007:271). The near-exclusive presence of figurines in middens 
and construction fill, intermixed with other items of domestic refuse, clarifies 
little for the El Zotz collection other than a strong connection between figu- 
rines and domestic activity. Within the houselot, figurines may have enjoyed 
a variety of uses. 

The rapidly abandoned site of Aguateca provides some insight into what 
kinds of areas figurines may have been associated with before being discarded. 
As Triadan (2007:285) notes, “they occur in the side rooms that have storage 
and cooking vessels, manos and metates, and spindle whorls, artifacts that 
suggest that the space was used primarily by the women of the household.” 
The association with “female” spaces may indicate their use by both women 
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and children, who are often in the care of women in Maya communities. 
Ruscheinsky (2003) argues that figurines may have been used by children as 
toys, a suggestion strengthened by the discovery of complete figurines and 
figurine-whistles in Terminal Classic child burials at Ceibal (MacLellan and 
Cordero 2014:78). El Zotz lacks direct evidence for this association, but it 
seems a strong possibility given the context of the finds. 

As children’s toys, the personages depicted, both anthropomorphic and zoo- 
morphic, may allude to known historical and mythic characters whose stories 
would have been enlivened through child’s play. Clay kings, warriors, mer- 
chants, and their animal companions became the action figures of the Classic 
Maya, providing entertainment while teaching young children parables of 
local importance. That the majority of these items are whistles should not be 
lost here: sonorous breath, linked to the soul, would have brought the figu- 
rines to life (Taube 2004a:74). Similar performances may have been enacted 
by adults as well. During small-scale domestic rituals and festivals, figurines 
could have provided music and enlivened tableaus (also see Hendon 2003:30). 
In such ceremonies, it is possible that the high tone of the figurine-whistle 
imitated the “creaky speech” associated with deities and oracles in later times 
(Stephen Houston, personal communication, 2016). 

As whistles, the El Zotz figurines likely had other uses. The prevalence of 
avian iconography suggests they may have been used to summon birds, as sug- 
gested by Willey (1972:8). Triadan (2007:287) notes that the sound produced 
by owl figurines is quite similar to the call of an owl, suggesting that these 
objects might have caught the attention of wild birds or those tethered within 
the domestic space. Figurine-whistles may have functioned in a similar way 
for other animals. In Kantunilkin, Quintana Roo, local groups use whistles 
to lure deer to the home, as the sound of the whistle imitates the cries of a 
fawn (Almanza Alcalde, cited in Anderson and Tzuc 2005:75). In addition, 
the high-pitched sound of Maya figurines may have facilitated communica- 
tion between humans across long distances or simply across spaces where vis- 
ibility was limited (e.g., dense jungle vegetation). In an experimental study 
conducted by King and Sánchez Santiago (2011:397), the authors documented 
that the sound from clay whistles of similar size and construction could travel 
at least 350 m. In many Classic Maya cities, this distance could encompass 
numerous household groups as well as the neighboring forest. 

Unfortunately, the evidence from El Zotz eludes concrete conclusions 
regarding the use of figurine-whistles at the site. There probably was not one 

"correct" way to engage with the items; rather, there were many functions, both 
ceremonial and mundane. 
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CONCLUSION 

As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, the sample of figurine frag- 
ments excavated at the site is small. This must be kept in mind when assessing 
the patterns described above, as continuing research and new evidence could 
change these observations. Nevertheless, what is evident from these data is 
that El Zotz fits within broader patterns observed elsewhere in the southern 
Maya Lowlands. Iconography, context, and manufacture are consistent from 
site to site, with minor variations. These similarities suggest that, during the 
Late and Terminal Classic periods, El Zotz participated in a broader tradition 
of figurine use based in and around the house. Additional excavations will 
clarify what about figurine use is particular to El Zotz. For now, these finds 
emphasize the importance of this artifact class for our understanding of quo- 
tidian Maya life and foreground the need for further study. 


NOTE 


1. This analysis does not include figurines from the nearby Preclassic site of El 
Palmar (for analysis of Preclassic figurines see Doyle 2013b; Doyle and Piedrasanta, 
chapter 2, this volume). 
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‘The stone platforms, sprawling plazas, and towering 
temples of the Classic-period Maya remain iconic sym- 
bols of ancient New World civilization. Even the earli- 
est European visitors to these ruined cities marveled 
at the technical and artistic achievements of the Maya 
(e.g., Charnay 1888; Stephens 1841, 1843; Waldeck 1838; 
see also Evans 2004). Today, appreciation for ancient 
Maya architecture has hardly waned, but much of the 
mystery once surrounding it has: after more than a 
century of meticulous study, archaeologists understand 
a great deal about Maya buildings, including their for- 
mal characteristics, stylistic attributes, functional cat- 
egories, and symbolic meanings. In contrast, far less 
attention has been paid to how the Maya built these 
structures (cf. Abrams 1984b, 1987, 1994, 1998, 2000; 
Carrelli 2000, 2004; Houston, Escobedo, and Mesick 
2011; Morris et al. 1931; Roys 1934; Straight 2007). The 
substantial literature on ancient building practices in 
the Old World proves that questions about ancient 
construction processes can hardly be deemed unin- 
teresting, irrelevant, or unknowable (Malacrino 2010). 
In fact, studies on everything from architectural plan- 
ning and design (e.g., Arnold 1991; Coulton 1977) to 
structural engineering (e.g., Landels 2000; Mark 1990, 
1993) to the economics of raw material manufacture 
(DeLaine 1997, 2000) yield surprising insight into not 
only the techniques laborers used to construct archi- 
tecture but also how building campaigns affected 
wider society. 
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As an offshoot of a multi-sited study of construction practices among the 
Classic-period Maya (Mesick 2012), this chapter presents architectural stra- 
tigraphy and behavioral practices discovered at El Zotz. Particular empha- 
sis is placed on strategies archaeologists can use to access and interpret 
construction technologies during active excavation. More broadly, it high- 
lights how the ability to discern construction techniques can reveal not only 
stratigraphic sequences, occupation histories, and demographic patterns but 
also the broader networks of thought and practice, intention and meaning, 
knowledge and skill that crossed the complex geopolitical landscape of the 
Classic-period Maya. 


RESEARCH FRAMEWORK 

Building processes of the Classic period can be productively explored by 
considering the (1) technical operations and (2) social dimensions of con- 
struction in tandem. Investigating the technical aspects entails explaining 
how structures were created on an ordered, step-by-step basis. Prior studies 
reveal most building sequences incorporate pre-construction, construction, 
and post-construction phases (Abrams 1994:43; for Old World examples, see 
Adam 1994; Arnold 1991, Camp and Dinsmoor 1984; Clarke and Engelbach 
1990; Parker 1997; Wright 1985, 1992, 20004, 2000b). The more specific tasks 
that take place during each of these phases are highlighted in the ensu- 
ing discussion. 

If attention to the technical process of construction answers questions of 
how, consideration of the social dimensions of building addresses questions of 
why. Adopting an overarching social constructionist approach to understand- 
ing technology (Killick 2004), this project attempts to reconstruct a chaíne 
opératoire that crystallized human effort into built form (Leroi-Gourhan 
1943, 1945). Methodologically, chaine opératoire research involves examining 
the decision-making rationale that guided each technical task. Cross-cultural 
studies consistently demonstrate that the specific choices builders make are 
influenced by practical and cultural considerations in equal measure, thus 
demonstrating the inextricability of the technical from the social context (e.g., 
Dobres 1999, 2000; Lemonnier 1986, 1992, 1993). Cultural beliefs and values 
differ dramatically from society to society, and if left unacknowledged or 
unrecognized, these differences can cause misinterpretation of technological 
practice. Understanding the cultural context of Classic-period construction 
is arguably of great importance, since ruptures between Western and Maya 
conceptions of architecture are pronounced. 
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To begin, Mesoamerican worldview blurs the distinction between nature 
and culture—a dichotomy that traces its origins back to Classical writers (e.g., 
Kruft 1994; Morgan 1960) and that has been deeply entrenched in Western 
thought ever since. For ancient Greek and Roman builders, man-made archi- 
tecture belonged firmly in the category of culture, while landscape features 
like the sea or the mountains belonged to the realm of nature; in this paradigm, 
the very act of building architecture publicly and powerfully demonstrated 
man’s ability to civilize the wild (DeLaine 2002:218—221). Yet, from the origins 
of Mesoamerican civilizations in the Olmec heartland (Coggins 1982; Schele 
1995) through the dissolution of the Aztec Empire (Broda 1987; Townsend 
1982), Mesoamerican peoples consistently emphasized the “close relation- 
ship, even metaphorical interchangeability, between natural and constructed 
forms” (Brady and Ashmore 1999:132; see also Ashmore 2009; Guernsey 
Kappelman 2001; Matos Moctezuma 1992; Staller 2008; Taube 1998:438). In 
direct opposition to the Classical aversion to linking built architecture with 
natural topography, the Maya often used the term wizz, “mountain, hill,” to 
label masonry structures (Stuart and Houston 1994:82-86). Many archaeolo- 
gists, epigraphers, and art historians argue that these wizz structures served as 
the symbolic equivalences of mountains and hills encountered in the natural 
landscape. Additional topographic features, such as caves and bodies of water, 
also maintained close ideological and physical links to architecture among the 
Classic-period Maya (e.g., Ashmore and Knapp 1999; Brady 1991, 1997, 2010; 
Heyden 1981, 2000; Koontz et al. 2001; Prufer and Brady 2005). Iconography, 
epigraphy, and ethnography demonstrate that the Maya associated these land- 
scape elements with powerful deities and ancestors; that the semidivine rulers 
would decide in turn to link the architecture they commissioned and used 
in public settings with the spiritually charged places of potent supernaturals 
makes cultural sense. 

In a similar vein, the equally fundamental distinction between animate and 
inanimate collapses when viewed from the perspective of the Classic Maya, 
since ritual practices reveal that buildings were often conceived as vitalized 
entities. House dedication rites, for instance, require participants to feed build- 
ings. For the Tzotzil Maya of Zinacantan, this is achieved by enriching the 
corners, rafters, and center of a newly constructed house with potables such as 
broth and liquor (Vogt 1976:461—465). Other architectural rituals described in 
Classic-period inscriptions involved fire and its necessary byproduct, heat. For 
the ancient and contemporary Maya, a person’s vitality, and the power of his 
soul, is conceptualized as a type of heat (e.g., Gossen 1974; López Austin 1988). 

“Perhaps,” reasons David Stuart (1998:417), “by bringing the heat of fire into a 
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building, the space is vivified and invested with its own soul.” Coupled with 
the pervasive and enduring need to “feed” buildings, these practices exemplify 
just some of the ways the Maya perceived their architecture as animate (Stuart 
1998:395; Taube 1998:446). 

It is beyond the purview of the present chapter to elaborate fully on the 
richly textured worldview that influenced Classic-period conceptions of their 
landscapes, whether "natural" or “built.” This cursory discussion instead aims 
to provide a sense of how significant a role cultural beliefs play in attempting 
to reconstruct a holistic system of architectural practice. As is illustrated below, 
understanding these culturally mediated beliefs is necessary for imputing a 
decision-making rationale and, ultimately, for reconstructing a uniquely Maya 
chaine opératoire. 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


To investigate building at El Zotz, six structures were targeted for detailed 
stratigraphic analysis: Strs. F8-1, F8-7, and F8-8 at the El Diablo Group (figure 
3.3); Strs. L7-6 and 17-п from the Acropolis of El Zotz (figure 4.1); and Str. 
M3-7 at the Las Palmitas Group (figure 4.11)—a sample that reflects spatial, 
chronological, and functional sensitivity to the site. The analysis and interpre- 
tation of architectural stratigraphy in these six structures depended largely on 
Harris Matrices, schematic representations of archaeological deposits that, in 
this particular case, encode the technical operations of construction (figure 11.1; 
see also Brown and Harris 1993; Harris 1975, 1989). Although they are standard 
excavation tools in the Old World and other parts of the Americas, Harris 
Matrices are not widely used by Mayanists (cf. Hammond 1993). However, 
they proved invaluable for this project. For instance, as an established method 
for presenting and interpreting stratigraphic data, these standardized dia- 
grams could be shared with and understood by other project members. Beyond 
such practical advantages, Harris Matrices also offered conceptual benefits, 
since creating them provided a direct and constant impetus to view architec- 
tural stratigraphy as a manifestation of meaningful cultural behaviors rather 
than as mere chronological deposits. Put another way, the process of build- 
ing each matrix translated architectural stratigraphy into behavioral practice. 
Excavation data from many additional structures at El Zotz supplemented 
the insight gained from the six case-study structures. This expanded data set 
revealed further tasks performed during the pre-construction, construction, 
and post-construction phases. Collectively, information from survey, mapping, 
and excavation contributed to my results. 
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[1] Deposit 1: post-abandonment accumulations 


Deposit 2: sealed cache with large stones 


Deposit 3: covered offering with mud and stones 


Phase 6: offered ceramic cache 
Deposit 4: placed offering of three lidded 
cylinder vessels and an incensario 


Surface 5: layer of neatly placed stones 
Deposit 7: sealed stairway with crumbled mortar and fine pale yellow soil 


Surface 8: Fl. 1 use and maintenance; Surface 9: use of stairway 
Deposit 12: built up stairway with loose fill 


Deposit 10: stuccoed Fl. 1 
Phase 13: Floor 1 construction 
Deposit 11: built up ЕІ. 1 ballast 
Deposit 14: sealed cache with soil and stones 
Deposit 15: placed two plates lip-to-lip Phase 28: deposited cache 


Deposit 16: leveled and raised plaza 


Surface 17: Floor 2 use and maintenance 


Deposit 18: stuccoed Fl. 2 
Phase 20: Fl. 2 construction 
Deposit 19: built up FI. 2 ballast 


Deposit 21: demolished Fl. 3 demolition; Deposit 22: incorporated Fl. 3 materials 


into leveling fill of Fl. 2 
Surface 23: Floor 3 use and 


maintenance 


Deposit 24: Fl. 3 stuccoing 
Phase 26: Fl. 3 construction 
Deposit 25: built up Fl. 3 ballast 


Deposit 27: remains of Str. F8-1-Sub-2 


"Geology:" Str. F8-1-Sub-2 


Figure 11.1. Harris Matrix created from the south profile of Str. F8-r, based on Unit 


EZ-5B-3, showing post-abandonment activities that occurred at its summit (drawing by 
C. Mesick. Braun). 
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ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHOICE AT EL ZOTZ 


This section presents an overview of salient architectural attributes at El 
Zotz. First to be described are pre-construction activities like site selection, 
demolition, spatial design, and raw-material procurement and processing. 
Tasks central to the construction process itself, including nuclear assembly, 
provisions made for proper use and maintenance, and the installation of 
masonry, roofing, flooring, and perishable components are described next. The 
final section summarizes how inhabitants embellished, modified, and repaired 
architecture as part of the post-construction phase. 


Pre-CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Identifying pre-construction activities requires both astute observation and 
reasoned speculation, for during this phase patrons decided where to site a 
new structure, architects planned spatial layouts, and engineers determined 
how to make these visions come to life. The sociotechnical rationale guid- 
ing these decisions did not always leave overt signatures in the archaeologi- 
cal record. 


Site selection 

Due to a constellation of factors, data pertaining to when and where the 
people of El Zotz first began modifying the local landscape are often the 
most disjointed and partial. First, as elsewhere in Mesoamerica, the inhabit- 
ants of El Zotz regularly dismantled unwanted structures and built directly 
atop their remains. Second, early builders at El Zotz likely created perishable 
open-air and/or wattle-and-daub structures (see Hill and Clark 2001; Lesure 
1997, 1999), which may have been akin to later Postclassic-period pole-and- 
thatch structures discovered in the South Group (Gámez 2009:133; Kingsley 
2014; Kingsley and Gamez, chapter 6, this volume). Left untended, such struc- 
tures decay and, in the warm, moist climate of northern Guatemala, ultimately 
leave little more than holes in soil. Finally, archaeologists cannot always safely 
access early structures, buried as they are under centuries of heavy and unsta- 
ble overbuilding. These factors diminish the capacity to gain a thorough and 
accurate understanding of what the original structures looked like—let alone 
how they were built. Fortunately, specific trends witnessed at El Zotz and its 
environs permit a few provisional observations. 

Recent research at El Palmar offers a useful starting point in this regard: 
with a significant Middle Preclassic occupation, the site appears to be the 
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earliest node of monumental architecture in the greater El Zotz landscape 
(Doyle 2012; Doyle and Matute Rodríguez 2009; Doyle and Piedrasanta 2011; 
chapter 2, this volume; Houston 2007, Matute and Doyle 2008). That the 
region's original inhabitants chose this site to begin permanent habitation is 
unsurprising from a practical perspective: El Palmar sits on the shore of a 
large cival (perennial wetland) that is today one of the only sizeable and rela- 
tively permanent water sources in the area. In a climatic zone characterized 
by extreme cycles of rainfall, maintaining a ready water supply for dry months 
would have been important. This pragmatic appeal appears to have waned 
by the Early Classic period, when monumental building activity slowed at 
El Palmar and accelerated at El Zotz (especially in the El Diablo and El 
Tejón Groups) and Bejucal. The decision to refocus construction efforts at new 
locales might once again take into account natural features of the landscape. 
El Zotz is bounded by more impassable terrain to the north, south, and east, 
possibly indicating that El Palmar's residents sought—maybe even required — 
a more defensible location (Román et al., chapter 3, this volume). This geo- 
graphic shift may reflect incipient or escalating tensions between the city and 
others to its south and east. 

Thus far, the decision-making logic for site selection in the broader El Zotz 
settlement area has focused on practical considerations like access to life- 
sustaining water and protection from potentially hostile neighbors. Yet it is 
also feasible to posit more symbolic rationales. First, El Palmar’s civa/ might 
well have served in a dual capacity as a water source and a spiritually charged 
landscape feature with which rulers wished to associate. Similarly, the posi- 
tion of El Zotz at the foot of an escarpment may have afforded protection 
while also allowing the site’s rulers to link themselves with the large, bat-filled 
sinkhole and the towering hills that surround it. As hinted above, ample evi- 
dence indicates that topographic elements like mountains, caves, and water 
were crucial to Maya ideology. The proximity between these three features and 
the original settlements in the area was likely intentional (e.g., Ashmore and 
Knapp 1999; Brady 1997; Brady and Ashmore 1999; Garrison 2012) and further 
demonstrates how “geography of the Classic Maya apparently involve[s] a 
conceit in which there existed substantial overlap between natural and artifi- 
cial categories” (Stuart and Houston 1994:86). 


Demolition events 

This section describes the pervasive Maya practice of demolishing build- 
ings once they became obsolete. The most common form of demolition at 
El Zotz was the deliberate dismantling of buildings or their constituent 
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components; stairways, facades, and roofing were targeted for demolition with 
greater regularity than platforms, substructures, and interior walls. To this end, 
such demolition was practical, since it eliminated awkward architectural ele- 
ments and provided a ready source of raw materials for the superseding entity. 
For instance, excavations in Str. F8-1 revealed the remains of a structure that 
predates the El Zotz Burial 9 tomb, which is the oldest intact architecture 
associated with the building. Remains of this earlier structure are limited 
to fragments of red-painted stucco and recycled stone blocks that builders 
later incorporated into the walls and fill of the Burial 9 chamber (Houston, 
Newman, Román, and Carter 2015). Acropolis Str. L7-6 provides a second 
example of demolition. Here, to construct a new entryway during the tran- 
sition between Str. L7-6-Sub.3 and Sub.2, builders reused finished masonry 
from the obsolete Sub.3; the bulk of Sub.2’s structural core likewise came from 
the rip-out of its architectural predecessor. Eventually, a similar fate befell 
Sub.2, when its walls and floors were dismantled and used to form the mass 
of Sub-1 (Meléndez and Houston 2008:47-52, figures 2.3-2.5; Pérez Robles et 
al. 2009:10—22, figure 1.1). Offering yet another clear example of demolition 
is the Pyramid of the Wooden Lintel, where Str. M7-1-Sub.1 was partially 
dismantled in order to make room for a major royal tomb (El Zotz Burial 
16) prior to the construction of Str. M7-1-Sub.2 (Thomas Garrison, personal 
communication, 2013). 

Common sense might categorize these destructive, or at least reductive, acts 
as post-construction tasks. Patterns at El Zotz and nearby sites like Tikal, 
however, undermine this interpretation, since workers took this step only if 
they planned to build anew at the same locus. Furthermore, if demolition was 
a post-construction act signaling the end of a building's use, one would not 
expect to find intact, albeit naturally decaying, structures all over the Maya 
world. From this, it can be inferred that when the Maya no longer needed a 
building and had no plans to reuse its footprint as the location for a new con- 
struction, they left the older structure to ruin. 


Orientation, spatial layout, and planning 

As suggested earlier, it is possible that the founders of El Zotz imbued their 
nascent city with symbolic import by associating it with landscape features 
like water, caves, and mountains. Subsequent generations of architects contin- 
ued to enhance its significance through site orientation, which shows a multi- 
tiered sensitivity to the cardinal directions. On a broad scale, the site core and 
its subsidiary settlements maintain an almost precise orientation toward one 
another, with the urban core of El Zotz occupying a central point—an axis 
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mundi—trom which the Las Palmitas and El Diablo Groups radiate directly 
to the north and west, respectively (figure 1.5). On a smaller scale, the arrange- 
ment of structures in any one of these three complexes mirrors the emphasis 
on cardinal directions, since nearly all buildings face north, south, east, or west 
(figures 3.3 and 4.11). 

Buildings in the Las Palmitas Group exemplify this directional sensitivity. 
There, builders positioned the elevated western patio, bordered on three sides 
by Strs. M3-6, M3-7, and M3-8, to align almost exactly with the cardinal direc- 
tions (figure 4.11). The central passageway bisecting Str. M3-7 is positioned 
opposite two small windows in the eastern facade of Str. M3-6, which initially 
raised questions about whether these two structures might serve astronomical 
functions. Project members hypothesized that the sun would pass through the 
passageway in Structure M3-7 onto the facade of Structure M3-6 (Houston 
2007:16). Depending on the time of year and the position of the sun in the 
sky, the windows of Str. M3-6 would allow the rays to differentially illuminate 
the interior rooms of the temple, possibly fulfilling calendric purposes and 
signaling ritual events. Although this conjecture is not without precedent— 
archaeologists have long posited solar significances associated with “E-Group” 
complexes at nearby sites such as Uaxactun (see Aimers and Rice 2006 for 
summary; cf. Doyle 2012)—closer scrutiny has since debunked this proposition. 
When archaeologists later discovered the doorjambs of the central passage- 
way, they determined that its width (1.68 m) and position vis-a-vis opposite 
Str. M3-6 had no bearing on movements of the sun (Carter and Gutiérrez 
Castillo 2011:74). Nevertheless, the ubiquity of directional alignments recorded 
at El Zotz (whether individual features like the Str. M3-7 passageway or the 
architectural landscape writ large) suggests that planners paid close attention 
to orientation when designing and constructing buildings. 

Intact interior chambers at El Zotz, especially those associated with mor- 
tuary pyramids, also evince unique patterns. Many internally partitioned 
superstructures were configured with small rooms branching laterally from 
a central passageway—an atypical layout compared to examples found else- 
where. Notably, however, room layouts in several of Tikal’s funerary buildings 
mirror this arrangement (see Pérez Robles 2011:figures 20.1, 20.6, and 20.8). 
Since the Tikal structures postdate those at El Zotz, the innovative floor plan 
may have originated at El Zotz and been subsequently adopted by builders 
at Tikal. This poses an intriguing possibility about the transmission of archi- 
tectural knowledge and skill, which many archaeologists believe followed pre- 
vailing networks of political and economic power. As a perennially important 
city, Tikal exercised significant influence, even control, over these networks for 
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centuries; that its architects would embrace spatial layouts from an outlying pro- 
vincial site hint that dominant centers did not necessarily maintain a monopoly 
over artisanal talent. Creativity, innovation, and skill may have thus been trav- 
eled through the Maya political landscape via channels not yet considered. 


Raw materials 

Ethnoarchaeological studies among living Maya communities have consis- 
tently demonstrated that obtaining and processing architectural raw materi- 
als count among the most time- and labor-intensive building tasks (Abrams 
1984a; Abrams and Bolland 1999; Erasmus 1965). As a highly visible part of the 
Mesoamerican archaeological record, stone is perhaps the most obvious raw 
material laborers used in building endeavors. Stone extraction left overt signs 
in the archaeological record throughout the area of the biotope surveyed by 
the project (Garrison, Garrido et al. 2011; Garrison and Kwoka 2012; Knodell 
and Garrison 2011). During reconnaissance and excavation of newly discov- 
ered mounds, Thomas Garrison and his team recorded several quarry sites 
associated with architecture of all scales (e.g., Aragón 2011:240—243, 247—248; 
Garrison and Beltrán 2011:302; Garrison, Garrido, et al. 2011:323, 325, 341). 
Overall, the size of any given quarry paralleled the scale of the masonry archi- 
tecture in its immediate vicinity. 

For instance, approximately 350 m to the south of the East Group at El 
Zotz, Garrison and his team located a large area of exploited limestone 
associated with several structures, including a small pyramid and platform 
complex (Knodell and Garrison 2011:388-389). Closer to the site core, work- 
ers created an artificial aguada at the El Diablo Group through localized 
quarrying (Román and Newman 2011:117), and Pedro Aragón noted a size- 
able quarry associated with a dense cluster of housemounds near Str. К8-3 
(Aragón 2011:240—241). It is impossible, based on current evidence, to confirm 
that these quarries produced the stone used to build the adjacent building or 
complex (Aragón 2011:241; Knodell and Garrison 2011:389), but the pairing of 
masonry architecture with stone exploitation, as well as the parity between the 
scale of structures and associated quarries, render this a likely possibility. 

Archaeologists discovered the most extensively quarried areas along con- 
centrated limestone ridges to the south-southeast of El Zotz (Knodell and 
Garrison 2011:389). No immediately adjacent architecture was found in asso- 
ciation with these expanses of stripped bedrock, suggesting that they com- 
prised a centralized hub of large-scale masonry production. Here, workers 
could have produced substantial quantities of building stone that they could 
then transport to construction sites. It is possible that the two distinct patterns 
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of stone extraction described above reflect either a temporal or organizational 
shift in production techniques. Consider, for instance, that the only quarry 
directly associated with a major architectural complex appears at the El Diablo 
Group, which was built during early phases of monumental construction. At 
this time, the population was probably too small to allow for the centralized 
mass-production of building stone like that described immediately above. If 
El Zotz followed the demographic patterns witnessed at other central Peten 
sites, its population would have peaked during the Late Classic period, when 
work crews were ample enough to support coordinated labor practices, includ- 
ing the mass production of masonry. Certainly the quality of architectural 
stonework (a topic addressed below) suggests some measure of craft special- 
ization at this time. 

Although masonry is the most visible building material, construction fill was 
the most plentiful; archaeologists agree that, by volume, the vast majority of 
Maya architecture is fill, which generally combines two distinct ingredients— 
(т) a matrix and (2) aggregates or inclusions. At El Zotz, the fill composi- 
tion varies noticeably through time. The earliest construction fill uncovered at 
El Zotz Str. M7-1-Sub.1 comprised loose chert without a substantial matrix 
(Thomas Garrison, personal communication, 2013); these fills were similar 
to the chert cobbles uncovered at Preclassic El Palmar (Doyle 2013b; Doyle 
and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume). Later structures, however, revealed 
fills that relied on denser matrices. During the Early Classic, laborers used 
glutinous mud extracted from local bajos, as evident in the lower strata of 
Str. F8-1 (e.g., Román and Newman 2011:130-131, figure 3.8). In subsequent 
centuries, fill matrix increasingly appeared as a nondescript soil that, while 
still dense, was lighter in color and somewhat less stable than the dark bajo 
muds (Stephen Houston, personal communication, 2013). Perhaps decades of 
energetic construction activities had divested the local landscape of dense bajo 
soils that provided much-needed structural stability, compelling builders to 
alter the composition of fill through time. 


Structural guidelines 

The conclusions presented thus far have been based as much on infer- 
ence as on direct evidence, largely because pre-construction activities do not 
always leave discernible material remains. For instance, Mayanists have yet 
to recover drawn blueprints, measuring systems, or perishable tools such as 
strings, stakes, or other organic architectural planning aids. In fact, “guidelines” 
are among the only forms of primary data attesting to the pre-construction 
phase in the Maya Lowlands. Subtly etched or painted onto floors, guidelines 
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marked the position where architectural elements like walls, interior platforms, 
retaining walls, doors, or stairways were to be placed (Coe 1990:875-877). The 
only guidelines discovered by the project appear on the floor of a crypt (Str. 
M3-3) built into the southeast corner of Str. M3-1, the mortuary pyramid in 
the Las Palmitas Group (figure 11.2). Compared to examples encountered at 
other sites, those at Las Palmitas are unique: rather than simply providing a 
line upon which builders could align the walls, these incisions indicate the 
placement of individual masonry blocks (Nicholas Carter, personal commu- 
nication, 2012). This implies one of three possibilities: that all building stones 
were cut to a standardized size, allowing the planner to measure out the foot- 
print of each block ahead of time; that the stones specifically destined for 
Str. M3-3 were cut before the guidelines were scratched into the floor plaster, 
which would also have allowed the lines to be positioned prior to wall assem- 
bly; or that planners and masons were in close and continuous contact with 
one another. 


CONSTRUCTION AcTIVITIES AT EL Zotz 

This section examines activities associated with construction itself, namely 
those that laborers undertook to erect cores, platforms, walls, and roofing. As 
in the previous sections, this discussion is organized by major building tasks. 


Nuclear assembly 

Trenches, test pits, examination of looter tunnels, and excavation at El Zotz 
indicate that most monumental edifices were erected through the incremental 
expansion of fill and interior retaining walls. This system, sometimes called 
nuclear core assembly (Coe 1990:878), is widespread throughout the Maya 
Lowlands. Nuclear assembly entails loading fills into “discrete, progressively 
expanded and heightened core units, segments, or cells (however termed), 
whose sum contributes the fundamental mass (as divorced from formal finish- 
ing or cladding)” of a given structure (Coe 1990:878). At El Zotz, workers con- 
structed low walls that they then backed with fill and contained with another 
retaining wall; each wall-fill-wall unit constitutes a discreet core that could 
be expanded horizontally or vertically to provide the desired dimensions and 
proportions of the emerging building. For instance, to create height, masons 
laid down superimposed courses of stone to be backed by upwardly expanding 
deposits of fill, while a larger footprint was achieved by placing retaining walls 
in parallel lines in front of one another with intervening fill separating them 
(Mesick 2012:233). 
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Ficure 11.2. Guidelines etched onto the floor of a crypt located in 
the southeast corner of Str. M3-1 at Las Palmitas: (a) photograph 
of guidelines; (b) plan view of the Str. M3-3 crypt at Las Palmitas, 
indicating the presence and location of etched guidelines (photo and 
drawing by N. Carter). 


Structure L7-1's Room 3 illustrates nuclear assembly, which is indicative 
of other structures at El Zotz as well (figure 4.2). Here, workers contained 
construction fill by building retaining walls of coursed, well-shaped masonry 
blocks. Instead of using mortar to bind the blocks, small chinking stones were 
wedged in intervening spaces to provide stability (Marroquín et al. 2011:43). 
Unfortunately, the lack of horizontal excavation limits more detailed analysis 
of how nuclear assembly developed and evolved through time at El Zotz. 


Perishable building aids 

Most discussions of ancient building practices assume that laborers relied 
on tools crafted from perishable materials to complete their tasks. In the 
Maya region, where moisture, heat, and soil acidity combine to degrade 
organics, archaeologists instead rely on indirect evidence to speculate about 
the use of perishable implements, since the tools themselves do not survive. 
Iconography on ceramics and other durable media, for instance, portrays 
wooden scaffolds, ropes, and other objects that would have greatly assisted 
in construction endeavors. At El Zotz, voids in construction fill and other 
architectural components also attest to the presence of perishable materials 
long since decayed. 

For example, while working in Str. M3-6, excavators encountered a series of 
holes in the fill, which also bore impression from wood (Carter and Gutiérrez 
Castillo 2011:94—95). They interpreted these voids as spaces where workers once 
positioned logs to help load and distribute fill—a practice with parallels at 
other Maya sites like Uaxactun (e.g., Smith 1950:39, 47, 70, figure 71b). In addi- 
tion, excavation in Str. L7-11 revealed X-shaped depressions associated with 
the deposition of a cache (Arredondo Leiva et al. 2008:77). Archaeologists 
again interpreted these depressions as voids left behind after crossed vines 
or ropes—presumably used to lower the cache to its place in construction 
fill—had disintegrated. Archaeological work at San Bartolo, another site in 
the Peten, unearthed a fragment of bajo-mud-bearing woven imprints on it 
(figure 11.3), strongly suggesting that laborers relied on baskets to carry loads 
of fill into the nuclear cores (Karl Taube, personal communication, 2010). 


“Invisible” architecture 
This section focuses on other aspects of the construction process that leave 
few material residues for archaeologists to uncover. It focuses first on per- 
ishable building materials like thatch and wood before addressing curtains 
and other interior architectural features intended to enhance the function and 
comfort of a building for its occupants. 
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FiGURE 11.3. Stucco fragment recovered from fill at San Bartolo (Peten, Guatemala). The 


woven impressions on its surface suggest that perishable baskets may have been used to 
transport fill into nuclear cores (photo by K. Taube). 


As early as 2009, project archaeologists discovered evidence for pole-and- 
thatch structures dating to a Postclassic occupation in the South Group 
(Kingsley and Cambranes 2011:186—189). For example, Laura Gámez (2009:133) 
encountered an area of bedrock that had been leveled in antiquity to serve as 
an occupational surface for residents. Although she did not recover evidence 
for masonry architecture, she did locate four round depressions arranged to 
form a rectangle. With diameters narrowing from 40 to 20 cm, these holes 
were dug to a depth of 80 cm, where Gámez discovered decayed organic mat- 
ter. Together, these features indicate that these depressions were postholes, 
which once supported upright wooden columns that formed the corners of an 
open-air building (Gámez 2009:133-134). 

Builders also relied on wood to construct roofs—even on monumental struc- 
tures otherwise made entirely of stone. While working at the summit of Str. 
L7-11, Caitlin Walker and Stephen Houston unearthed a thick layer of dark 
organic material mixed with decaying stucco. They interpreted this stratum as 
the remains of a beam-and-mortar roof because (1) its composition is diag- 
nostic of rotted wood and lime, and (2) the deposit appeared on the summit of 
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Str. L7-11 (and more specifically atop the walls and floors of its superstructure). 
Based on careful measurement, excavators calculate that builders would have 
required approximately 27 m? of wood to construct this roof (Arredondo Leiva 
et al. 2008:88), which represents a significant investment of labor and resources 
that one could easily miss if not explicitly looking for perishable architecture. 

Both direct and indirect evidence attest to the use of wooden beams as vault 
supports at El Zotz, where several were discovered intact (figure 11.4a). More 
commonly, beams disintegrated long ago, leaving only sockets like those dis- 
covered in the looter trenches that transected Str. M7-2 (figure п.4Ь) and the 
imprint of a discarded beam found in the fill of Str. L7-1 (figure 11.4c). Wooden 
lintels similarly supported doorways and the load they carried by spanning the 
distance between the two jambs. Apart from carved lintels once looted from 
Str. M7-1 (Laporte 2006:figure п), the only data to suggest their use are traces 
of decayed wood and lintel beds, which manifest as ledges carved out of stone 
and often coated in stucco (figure 11.5). 

The organic architectural components discussed up to this point were 
structurally integrated as beams, roofs, and lintels. Other architectural traits, 
like cord holders, however, speak to the frequent incorporation of less- 
permanent fixtures—in this case, curtains. Today, cordholders appear as small 
plaster-coated depressions, holes, or sockets found on doorjambs (Loten and 
Pendergast 1984:figures 7, тт, pl. 4; Taube 1998:429). Textile panels could then 
be suspended from rods or dowels inserted into the jamb sockets. Cordholders 
also appear close to the floor, indicating that curtains could be secured on 
their bottom borders by a second rod. As a practical exigency, these curtains 
partitioned space, offered privacy, and kept out some of nature’s less desirable 
elements. The Temple of the Night Sun and the Shrine beneath Str. F8-1 fea- 
tured these provisions, as did the vaulted passageway that led from off the El 
Zotz Acropolis (figure 11.6). 


Masonry and decorative masonry 

Stoneworking technologies are here divided into two categories. ‘The first 
addresses the masonry used to build foundations, walls, roofs, stairs, and other 
primary architectural features; the second focuses on superficial elements like 
stone moldings, outsets, and panels, which routinely graced building façades 
but served no functional purpose in that structural integrity would not be 
compromised by their absence. As part of the architectural process, however, 
such masonry flourishes can hardly be considered adornments in the same way 
that stucco sculpture or painting would be, since these features were incorpo- 
rated before walls, vaults, and other vertical elements were fully erected. 
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Ficure 11.4. Incorporation of wood into monumental construction at El Zotz: (a) wood 
vault beams found intact in Str. М7-т (photo by S. Houston); (b) postholes in Str. M7-2 
(photo by S. Houston); (c) imprint of wooden beam in fill of Str. Lz-r (photo by J. L. 
Garrido). 


The majority of buildings at El Zotz and its subsidiary settlements boast 
high-quality masonry. For instance, many walls featured expertly worked 
stones laid in neat horizontal courses, most of which were later covered with 
facing stones. Intact cornice stones on several structures, including Str. M7-1 
(Pérez Robles 2011:Anexo Fotográfico), exemplify the well-shaped mono- 
lithic blocks used in upper-zone construction. Somewhat counterintuitively, 
much of the completed stonework at El Zotz was later covered with stucco, 
but it appears that great care and prodigious craftsmanship went into pro- 
viding a smooth, even surface before plasterers even began their work (e.g., 


figure 11.7). 
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Ficure 11.5. Lintel beds found in Str. F8-r -Sub. 1, seen as rows of flat stones at the tops 
of stuccoed door jambs (drawing by A. Coronado). 


By 2011, several seasons of excavation allowed the chronological comparison 
of construction phases across architectural complexes, and an interesting trend 
emerged with regard to masonry technologies: between the Late and Terminal 
Classic periods: the quality of stonework declined drastically and abruptly 
(e.g., Carter and Gutiérrez Castillo 2011:95). Because the years that separate 
these two cultural-historical periods coincide with the rapid abandonment of 
the Buenavista Valley as a whole (Garrison, Garrido et al. 2011:354-355), it is 
possible that that this architectural trend might variously reflect a decline in 
the population able or willing to serve as masons; a decrease in the techni- 
cal knowledge and skills required to produce high-quality stonework akin to 
that created in earlier years; or a combination of these factors. Adobe, tamped 
mud, or even wattle-and-daub began to supplant the more labor-intensive 
stonework that flourished during the preceding centuries (Stephen Houston, 
personal communication, 2011). 

As part of the exceptional masonry tradition at El Zotz from the Preclassic 
through the Late Classic periods, stoneworkers created moldings, cornices, 
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Figure 11.6. Cordholders in the vaulted passage running underneath 
Acropolis Strs. L7-4 and L7-8: (a) photograph of the western jambs of 
the vaulted passage showing the location of cord holders (circles) (photo 
by A. Godoy); (b) line drawing of the western jamb of the vaulted 
passageway beneath Strs. L7-4 and L7-8. ‘The cordholders are marked by 
arrows (drawing by J. L. Garrido). 


Figure 11.7. Passageway under El Zotz Structures L7-8 and L7-4 
evidencin g expert stonework. The vault here remains intact, and most of 
its well-cut facing stones retain thick applications of white stucco and red 
pigment (photo by A. Godoy). 


and panels. Among the most common forms of decorative masonry are 
basal moldings, which run along the foundations of buildings: Str. L7-6, 
for instance, featured a basal molding nearly 1 m high (Pérez Robles et al. 
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2009:17; see also figure 11.5). Other buildings Боге /a/ud-style moldings, as on 
the superstructure of the Str. L7-1 pyramid (Marroquín et al. 2011:40—41, 51) 
or the walls of Str. M7-1 (Pérez Robles 2011:530). The Temple of the Night 
Sun, associated with early construction episodes of Str. F8-1 in the El Diablo 
Group, was extraordinarily ornate, featuring large stucco masks created in 
high relief and connected by a continuous stucco “sky band” decorated with 
geometric elements and symbols representing Venus (Houston, Newman, 
Román, and Garrison 2015; Román and Newman 2011:124, figures 3.5, fotos 
6-7; Taube and Houston 2015). Structure M7-1, the mortuary pyramid in 
the East Group, possesses nearly all of these decorative elements (see Pérez 
Robles 2011:Anexo 1). 


Roofing and roofcombs 

As mentioned earlier, Str. L7-11 once bore a beam-and-mortar roof. Other 
buildings at El Zotz attest to more durable roofing made of stone. Unequivocal 
evidence appears in both the Str. M7-1 pyramid, where archaeologists dis- 
covered intact stone vaults in the lower portion of its stone roofcomb (Pérez 
Robles 2011:fotos 25, 26) and the passageway linking acropolis Strs. L7-4 and 
L7-8, which is spanned by a standing stone vault (figure 11.7). Elsewhere, the 
presence of stone vaults and roofing must be inferred. Strs. M3-6 and M3-7 
in the Las Palmitas Group were discovered with distinctly shaped blocks 
resting on top of architectural collapse; from their location and form, they 
may have originated from a stone roof that crowned both structures (Carter 
and Gutiérrez Castillo 2011:73—75). As noted in the discussion of architectural 
demolition, however, roofs were one of the first architectural elements to be 
dismantled (and are among the first to collapse naturally), which limits the 
ability to study roofing technologies at El Zotz more comprehensively. 


Floors and finished surfaces 

During fieldwork, archaeologists encountered dozens of floors and walls, 
which were often (though not always) coated in a layer of plaster. In fact, 
the quality and character of finished surfaces at El Zotz—whether walls or 
floors—varies quite dramatically. Data from the El Diablo Group, for instance, 
indicate that builders covered constructed features with substantial applica- 
tions of fine gray or white stucco. There, most Early Classic-period plastered 
floors were several centimeters thick, some structures featured elaborate stucco 
facade masks (see figure 3.5), and chunks of the material itself were used as 
ritual offerings in Str. F8-1. Renovative replastering, a topic discussed below, 
also relied on thick stucco finishes. 
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‘The striking absence of stucco floors in many phases of the architecture 
of the Las Palmitas Group, however, hints that its popularity as a building 
material and decorative medium may have declined during the Late Classic 
period. This pattern may be explained by practical concerns of the time, since 
manufacturing lime-based stucco and mortar is a long, labor-intensive process 
involving considerable quantities of raw materials: lime must be created by 
pulverizing seashells or limestone, into which large volumes of water must 
be mixed; kindling must be collected to create high-temperature fires; and the 
resulting slurry must be heated over long-burning fires (Abrams 1994:49; see 
also Erasmus 1965:290; Hyman 1970; Morris et al. 1931; Roys 1934). Thus, one 
possible cause for a decreasing dependence on stucco is the eventual exhaustion 
of necessary resources. In fact, paleoenvironmental data suggest heavy reduc- 
tions in arboreal species in both the Early and Late Classic, with a brief recov- 
ery in the seventh century AD (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). Perhaps 
irrigating crops and maintaining a drinking supply outweighed the need or 
desire to produce stucco. Even today, the lack of surface water at El Zotz 
and the seasonality of rains can create temporary water shortages. Although 
a reasonable explanation, other data reveal a parallel decline in stucco at other 
Late Classic cities, suggesting a possible aesthetic component to this decision; 
irrespective of the guiding rationale, the decreasing use of this material was 
pervasive throughout the Maya Lowlands and hardly limited to El Zotz. 


Building pauses 

At the El Diablo Group, patterns in plastering practices suggest that build- 
ers occasionally halted their construction activities. While constructing Str. 
F3-1-Sub.2, for instance, builders laid thick strata of stucco over flooring bal- 
last and wall tops. Because wet-laid stucco requires time to dry before reaching 
the strength required to support overlying structures, these stucco layers (or 
pauselines) may represent a “curing interval” during which the stucco surfaces 
would have been allowed to harden (Coe 1990:883). During these periods 
workers could have engaged in other tasks, so pauselines do not necessarily 
imply a full cessation of work. In fact, this type of construction halt could 
be a signal of synchronicity in the building process rather than indecision, 
uncertainty, or unintended inactivity. In this way, pauselines must be distin- 
guished from stoppages that result from an abrupt or otherwise unplanned 
cessation of work (Houston, Escobedo, and Mesick 2011; Inomata et al. 2004; 
Proskouriakoff 1950:111; Willey 1974). 

Intentional pauses at other central Peten sites exhibit traits markedly simi- 
lar to those observed at El Zotz, such as stucco levels that continue under 
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walls апа upper-zone masses. ‘These examples further reveal a chronological 
pattern, in that pauselines appear commonly during earlier years of architec- 
tural development but are rarely observed in Late Classic—period stratigraphy. 
‘That pauselines occur at El Diablo, the hub of Early Classic—period construc- 
tion at El Zotz, fits this pattern and supports the idea that this may have been 
a locally shared practice among early builders in the central Peten. 


Роѕт-Сомѕткостіом Асттуїт1Е$ AT EL Zotz 


For Maya architects, engineers, and laborers, the building process hardly 
ended when major architectural elements had been successfully erected. 
Instead, buildings at El Zotz illustrate how work continued well past this 
point, first through processes of decorative elaboration, then through ongoing 
maintenance and occasional repairs. 


Architectural embellishment 

After erecting walls and floors, stairways and roofs, Maya artisans often 
adorned architectural facades with sculpture and paint. Structure F8-1 and its 
associated predecessors offer robust evidence about these post-construction 
acts. Based on fragments of stucco incorporated into the construction of the 
Burial 9 tomb, it appears that Str. F8-1 bore a painted and plastered facade, 
even in its earliest-known iterations (Houston, Newman, Roman, and Carter 
2015). Subsequent versions of the building were indeed saturated by stucco, 
from the elaborately modeled masks on the cornice frieze of the Temple of 
the Night Sun to the megalithic fagade sculptures of Str. F8-1-Sub.1 (figure 3.5; 
see also Houston, Newman, Roman, and Garrison 2015; Roman and Carter 
2009:figure 3.15; Román and Newman 2o11:figure 5; Taube and Houston 2015). 

Comparative data imply that such sculptures were often painted as well. 
However, very little pigment was discovered directly on the decorations them- 
selves. The beautiful sculptures of the Temple of the Night Sun, for example, 
bore traces of red pigment only on their undersides and in areas protected by 
the overhanging cornice. Additional data for painting activities come from 
architectural fill, where painted stucco fragments were occasionally recovered, 
most often in shades of black and red (e.g., Marroquín et al. 2011:87—88). 


Secondary adjustments 

After a building was originally erected, architects could call for modifica- 
tions to its form or arrangement. At El Zotz, these secondary adjustments can 
be identified in the stratigraphic sequences interpreted through the creation 
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of Harris Matrices. For example, excavation in the superstructure of Str. 
L7-11 revealed a sequence of alterations made after the original version of 
the building had been used for some time: the room was divided into two 
by the addition of a first wall, which was later complemented by a second; 
builders eventually added two benches and a third wall that contained a niche 
(Arredondo Leiva et al. 2008:83-89). Similarly, incremental adjustments also 
transformed Str. L7-6, even if the stratigraphy there is less conducive to recon- 
structing a clear, sequential chain of events (Mesick 2012:145-153, figure 3.23a). 

However, with the exception of the royal Acropolis, the buildings of El 
Zotz were used for comparatively short stretches of time; the entire complex 
at El Diablo seems to have been initiated, used, terminated, and abandoned 
in the span of a century. In contrast, at places like Tikal, architecture was used 
continuously for a millennium, sometimes longer. Structures with such long 
occupation spans generally provide richer details concerning subtle changes in 
form and layout through time. 


Repair and maintenance 

The environment, landscape, and climatic patterns in the Maya world make 
it difficult to maintain structurally stable and visually appealing buildings. 
Even among indigenous communities living in the area today, seasonal flood- 
ing can lead to the erosion of floors and contribute to mold and fungal growth 
(Abrams 1994:31—36). Insects, bats, and other animals could easily infest build- 
ings (especially those that incorporated significant perishable components), 
becoming not only a nuisance to human occupants but also an accelerant for 
decay. Stucco was easily prone to wear and weakening through exposure to 
the sun and other elements. As a result, the Maya often continued building 
pursuits after initial construction by way of maintenance and repair. 

In the Shrine and the Temple of the Night Sun found below Str. F8-1, 
archaeologists discovered evidence that builders repeatedly attempted to cor- 
rect failing designs: berms were added to the Shrine to keep water from flood- 
ing in, while the vault of the temple was rebuilt on more than one occasion 
(Stephen Houston, personal communication, 2012). Sculpted portions of the 
facade were not strongly adhered to wall surfaces, while the poor preservation 
of paint on the sculpted cornice suggests that the structure had been long 
exposed to sunlight, leading to the decay of pigment. The substandard crafts- 
manship provides unparalleled insight into the measures later builders took to 
allay some of the structures’ deficiencies. 

Other archaeological signs of renovation and repair come through replas- 
tering. Behavioral patterns at El Zotz are unique in this regard: at many other 
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sites, resurfacing activities tended to involve, at most, depositing a thin layer of 
sand, gravel, or small particulates over a used floor, tamping them down, and 
washing the new surface with a thin coat of plaster. At El Zotz, these routine 
resurfacings involved far more materials and labor. In fact, residents at the site 
seemed to require carefully releveled floors and disproportionately thick (ca. 10 
cm or more) applications of plaster. Such signatures suggest that these activi- 
ties were significant undertakings and may have been linked to a ritual cycle 
of building renewal rather than simple renovations to old or damaged surfaces. 

A consideration of Maya architectural ritual (e.g., Miller 1998; Mock and 
Walker 1998; Stuart 1998; Tozzer 1941:161) suggests that not all maintenance 
stemmed from a need for remediation: proper building maintenance also 
required periodic ritual renewals. Indeed, the consistent discovery of caches 
within building fill reveals that the building process at El Zotz was not 
merely a technical one, it was also marked by purposeful symbolic behaviors. 
Compared to ritual deposits at other sites, caches at El Zotz show interesting 
patterns. First, nearly all were placed on top of intentionally prepared sur- 
faces and carefully sealed using either large stones or clean fill. In at least 
two instances—the termination of Str. F8-8 and the abandoned final building 
phase of Str. L7-6—this ritual sealing used alluvial mud from nearby bajos. 
It is possible that ritual participants took deliberate pains to collect “special” 
materials specifically for these purposes. Still, caches decline toward the later 
years of occupation. In Preclassic and Early Classic contexts, buildings were 
systematically and formally terminated by their patrons and, presumably, the 
larger population as a whole. This suggests intentionality—that people had 
planned to move elsewhere or to erect a brand new structure, instead of reus- 
ing or burying an existing one. The general lack of cache deposits in those 
areas occupied later in the site’s history (e.g., the Las Palmitas Group and 
areas of the royal Acropolis at El Zotz) hints that abandonment might have 
occurred far more rapidly, perhaps even unexpectedly. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This chapter reinforces occupation histories and construction phases out- 
lined elsewhere in this volume. However, it can also provide some unexpected 
and surprising insight—especially with regard to how we design excavation 
strategies and approach stratigraphic interpretation. Perhaps more so than 
anything else, examining building practices through the lens of technologi- 
cal decision-making provides a new way of seeing architectural stratigraphy. 
One the one hand, it compels excavators to look critically and deliberately 
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for physical signatures that could be easily missed: even keen-eyed excava- 
tors note that uncovering certain features is no straightforward task (Coe 
1990:877). Consider the difficulty entailed in discovering and recording guide- 
lines like those described above. This requires, first and foremost, horizontal 
excavation of sufficient scope to expose broad expanses of the floors where 
they would have been painted or etched. Yet time constraints, permit restric- 
tions, safety concerns, and differing excavation techniques often restrict the 
extent of horizontal stripping archaeologists can achieve at Maya sites. Even 
if guidelines are exposed, damage from the weight of overlying construction, 
ancient demolition, or even the excavation process itself often damages or 
erases the lines and makes them difficult to detect. Overlooking such subtle 
features can lead to underreporting of certain practices or even architectural 
forms, which in turn can have ramifications for how we understand and inter- 
pret the development of Maya society. 

In addition to skewing perceptions of what was typical or atypical, common 
or unique, conventional or innovative in Maya architecture, this study also 
forces a reconsideration of the overall utility of certain categories of data. For 
example, few archaeologists consider fill a particularly rich source of infor- 
mation, apart from diagnostic ceramics and other datable materials it might 
contain (cf. Deetz 1977:14-16; Rubertone 1989:51-52). At El Zotz, however, fill 
composition reveals temporal patterns and hints about changing interactions 
between human populations and the natural resources of the landscape. 

On an even broader conceptual level, this study demonstrates one means to 
shift the way we conceptualize architectural landscapes. By affording inter- 
pretive primacy to the process of building rather than to the already-finished 
product that constitutes the unit of analysis in conventional work on Maya 
architecture, this approach challenges an increasingly discredited notion of 
material culture as static. Instead, it underscores human agency and practice as 
the social vehicles through which buildings become materialized. This empha- 
sis takes us one step further toward repeopling ancient sites and landscapes 
with the architects, laborers, and patrons so often eclipsed in archaeological 
accounts of Maya buildings. 
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Of late, Maya archaeology has seldom had the time Grave Matters 

or investment to assemble the large samples of human 

remains that earlier projects took for granted (Scherer Bioarchaeology and Mortuary 
2017). These problems are compounded by perenni- Archaeology at El Zotz, 
ally poor preservation and a high intensity of looting. Вејиса/ and El Palmar 
This is not, however, to say that Mayanist bioarchae- 

ology works under impossible conditions. Rather, 

this changed landscape of field and laboratory work Anprew К. SCHERER 
requires us to develop new research questions and 

methodology. What, above all, can we learn from small, 

poorly preserved skeletal samples? As I will demon- 

strate over the course of this chapter, there is in fact 

considerable information in relatively small skeletal 

samples, even when some of our data come from looted 

contexts. After a brief overview of the state of the field 

in Mayanist bioarchaeology, this chapter presents a 

detailed summary of the burials and skeletons of El 

Zotz, Bejucal, and El Palmar that were studied from 

2008 to 2016. The chapter concludes with a brief syn- 

thesis, illustrating how data from human skeletons and 

burials can illuminate aspects of Classic Maya mortu- 

ary practice, highlighting especially the distinct role of 

fire in funerary rites at El Zotz and Bejucal. 


LOOKING BACK, MOVING FORWARD 
Throughout much of the twentieth century, the 
archaeology of the Lowland Maya, particularly as 
practiced in Guatemala, was characterized by large- DOT: 10.5876/9781607327646.cor2 
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scale, multiyear projects with heavy investiture in long-term excavation 
programs (e.g., Black 1990; Smith 1950; Weeks et al. 2005). The apogee 
was arguably the work at Tikal, first under the auspices of the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania in the 1950s and 1960s and later 
by the Proyecto Nacional Tikal in the late 1970s and early 1980s (Coe 1967; 
Laporte and Fialko 1985, 1995; Sabloff 2003). Contemporary projects of 
lesser scale were executed at Altar de Sacrificios (Willey 1973), and in Belize 
at Lamanai (Pendergast 1981), Lubaantun (Hammond 1975), and Altun Ha 
(Pendergast 1979, 1982, 1990). Inspired by theoretical trends that were shap- 
ing archaeology in the 1960s and 1970s, archaeologists turned their atten- 
tion to the problem of the “house,” excavating well over a thousand Classic 
Maya burials in a matter of decades at these and other sites (Becker 1999; 
Haviland 1985). For the first time, osteologists had the sample sizes neces- 
sary to explore complex questions with Classic Maya skeletal data (Haviland 
1967; Saul 1972). 

By the late 1970s, the field of bioarchaeology coalesced as a methodological 
and theoretical approach to ancient human skeletons, heavily influenced by 
the adaptivist paradigm advocated by practitioners of the “New Archaeology’ 
(Buikstra 1976, 1977). For much of the two decades that followed, bioarchae- 
ologists were primarily invested in questions of adaptation, health, and sub- 
sistence (e.g., Cohen and Armelagos 1984; Larsen et al. 2002; Larsen 2002, 
2006). In the Maya area, bioarchaeologists found a calling as specialists well 
positioned to comment on hypotheses pertaining to the “rise and fall” of the 
Classic Maya (e.g., White 1988; Whittington 1989; Wright 2006; Wright and 
White 1996). By the 1990s, projects such as the Vanderbilt Petexbatun Project 
(Demarest 1997) and the Brigham Young-del Valle Piedras Negras Project 
were conceived with bioarchaeology as an integral component of the research 
design (Houston et al. 1998). 

The turn of the millennium, however, has marked an important shift in 
the structure and organization of Mayanist archaeology, especially as prac- 
ticed in Guatemala. The available level of private funding that is necessary 
to run large-scale, long-term projects has declined precipitously. It is now 
increasingly difficult for faculty to secure repeated long-term leaves from 
the university in order to oversee months of field and laboratory work on 
an annual basis. Although there are some exceptions, most Mayanist proj- 
ects have become more limited in size and scale, organized strategically to 
answer key theoretical and culture historical questions that can be addressed 
with less financial and infrastructural investment (e.g., Foias and Emery 
2012; Golden and Scherer 2006; Inomata et al. 2013; Scherer and Golden 
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2012; Webster et al. 2007). As a result, the number of burials excavated has 
substantially diminished. We likely will never see future Maya burial sample 
sizes comparable to those produced at Tikal, Altar de Sacrificios, Piedras 
Negras, and similar large-scale projects of the twentieth century.' Writing 
about the state of Mayanist bioarchaeology over a decade ago, Lori Wright 
predicted that these diminishing sample sizes would prompt bioarchaeolo- 
gists to focus increasingly on “life history approaches” that “combine chemi- 
cal and pathological data into a sensitive reconstruction of individual health 
and illness” (Wright 2004:211). She correctly cautioned, however, that “past 
behavior and biology can only be truly understood through a population 
approach,” the sort of analysis that requires sample sizes of hundreds of skel- 
etons, more characteristic of the large field projects of decades past (Wright 
2004:211). Indeed, those older skeletal collections should be revisited to refine 
the methods and approaches available for understanding ancient Maya sub- 
sistence, health, and population structure (e.g., Cucina et al. 2011; Cucina 
and Tiesler 2003; Saul 1972; Scherer 2007; Scherer et al. 2007; White et al. 
1993; White et al. 2001; Wright 2005, 2006; Wright and White 1996). Yet 
Wright did not acknowledge in her review that the study of human skel- 
etons can tell us much more than what people ate, what diseases they had, 
or where they came from. In recent years, bioarchaeologists have begun to 
explore more deeply problems related to ritual practice, belief, and ideology 
(e.g., Duncan 2006, 2011; Duncan and Hofling 2011; Scherer 2015a; Scherer 
et al. 2014; Tiesler 2007, 2012; Tiesler et al. 2004). These recent studies have 
grappled with small sample sizes of recent excavations yet have managed 
to produce valuable results. Their success owes in no small part to the close 
linkage between field archaeology and bioarchaeology, something that was 
typically lacking in studies of human skeletons in decades past. 

As an additional obstacle facing Mayanist bioarchaeology, rampant loot- 
ing continues to ravage the region. El Zotz and Bejucal have been heavily 
targeted by looters, producing unknown (but apparently sizable) quantities 
of fine mortuary objects for art museums and private collectors around the 
world, resulting in significant destruction of both architecture and archaeo- 
logical context at the site. At El Zotz and Bejucal, the archaeologists wisely 
chose to capitalize on this tragic situation and conducted extensive studies 
of the looter tunnels and the burial chambers they exposed. As part of this 
work, they recovered both the human remains and fragments of the mortuary 
objects overlooked or left behind by the looters. As is explored later in this 
chapter, even these disturbed fragments, if properly documented and recov- 
ered, can still yield useful data. 
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RESEARCH DESIGN 

Ideally, the bioarchaeologist is in the field and oversees the excavation of all 
of the burials. Recent research by Vera Tiesler, Andrea Cucina, and colleagues, 
whose fieldwork is influenced by the archaeothanatological approach advo- 
cated by Henri Duday (2009), highlights the importance of bioarchaeology as 
an integrated field and laboratory endeavor (Tiesler 2007; Tiesler et al. 2010). 
As their work demonstrates, proper identification and location of the skeleton 
can yield useful information regarding the postmortem manipulation of the 
body, among other factors. Further, the presence of the bioarchaeologist in the 
field ensures that the skeletons are properly handled and excavated. This is 
important even for human remains recovered from looted burials where some 
evidence of the original archaeological context may still be preserved. 

Bioarchaeology has been an integral component of the field and laboratory 
work by the El Zotz Project since its inception. However, professional obliga- 
tions on other field projects and the remoteness of El Zotz made it impossible 
for me to participate directly in the excavations. Nevertheless, I implemented 
the excavation and documentation protocols at El Zotz based on the approach 
used on my own field project. Each burial was pedestaled and documented 
by a field plan and photography. The excavators filled out burial forms and 
took extensive notes for each burial, recording information regarding burial 
location, burial architecture, the general state of preservation, and especially 
the disposition of the bones. Rather than attempting field identification, exca- 
vators assigned each bone (or bone fragment) a unique number, noted that 
number on the burial plan, and then worked with me in the laboratory to 
reconstruct the position of the skeleton and ultimately the position of the 
body at the time of interment. 

I undertook the laboratory analysis of each skeleton with the goal of 
obtaining a full complement of osteological data: inventory, age, sex, stature, 
skeletal and dental pathology, cranial metrics, postcranial metrics, dental 
metrics, dental nonmetrics, cranial and dental modification, and taphonomy. 
A general overview of these data is reported here. I employed standard osteo- 
logical methods (Buikstra and Ubelaker 1994; White et al. 2011). When pos- 
sible, I estimated age by Transition Analysis (Boldsen et al. 2002; Milner and 
Boldsen 2012). I evaluated stature using the formulae of Santiago Genovés 
(1967) as corrected by Andrés del Angel and Hector Cisneros (del Angel 
and Cisneros 2004). I also recorded cranial and dental modification follow- 
ing standard approaches for Mesoamerican populations (Romero Molina 
1986; Tiesler 2012). Macroscropic analyses were complemented by dietary 
stable isotope analysis, the results of which are still forthcoming. We are 
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considering migratory stable isotopic research but will defer that for a 
future publication. 

From 2009 to 2016, 32 burials have been designated for El Zotz, seven buri- 
als at Bejucal, and four burials from El Palmar (tables 12.1 and 12.2). At least 
three of the deposits designated as burials are sacrificial deposits (El Zotz 
Burials 6, 15, and El Palmar Burial 4) and one of the burial designations is 
for a deposit that does not in fact exist (El Zotz Burial 21). This tally of buri- 
als includes both disturbed and undisturbed mortuary contexts investigated 
by the team. Additional information regarding the osteology and archaeol- 
ogy of the burials from El Zotz, Bejucal, and El Palmar are available in the 
project interim reports for the 2008-2016 field seasons (Arredando Leiva 
and Houston 2008; Garrido Lépez, Garrison, et al. 2012; Garrido Lépez et al. 
2011; Garrido López, Houston, et al. 2012; Garrido López et al. 2014; Garrido 
López et al. 2015a; Garrido López et al. 2016; Gutiérrez Castillo et al. 2017; 
Pérez Robles, Román, and Houston 2009). 

The role of bioarchaeology on the El Zotz project was originally envisioned 
as pertaining primarily to issues related to human-landscape interaction in 
diachronic perspective. We had anticipated a skeletal sample size sufficient 
to explore chronological changes in health, diet, and population structure. 
However, because of a variety of factors, including those noted earlier, a large- 
scale program of household archaeology was ultimately not realized at El Zotz 
and the burial sample is, at the time of writing, substantially smaller than we 
had anticipated. On the other hand, detailed studies of the surprising num- 
ber of major and minor civic-ceremonial centers shared among El Zotz (the 
epicenter, El Diablo, and El Tejón), Bejucal, and El Palmar provide critical 
new data on the evolution of elite ritual life in the central Peten (Doyle 2013b; 
Garrison et al. 2016). It is within this framework of research that bioarchaeol- 
ogy has proven most valuable at El Zotz. 

What follows are the results of these analyses. Burials 6 and 15 are discussed 
in the context of Burial 9. In describing funerary architecture, I use a modi- 
fied version of Ledyard Smith's (1972:212) typology from Uaxactun, which has 
been widely adopted by Mayanists (Scherer 20152; Welsh 1988). Simple burials 
are graves with no formal burial architecture. Cis¢s are inhumations with only 
minor elaboration to delimit the mortuary space from the surrounding archi- 
tecture or soil, such as rocks placed around the body. Simple crypts are formal 
masonry-walled containers, complete with a lid that was often made of large, 
flat limestone slabs. Their internal height is less than 0.5 m. Elaborate crypts are 
larger, more complex versions of the former and have internal heights of 0.5 
m to 1.0 m. Tombs are vaulted burial chambers with an interior height greater 
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Figure 12.1. Map showing locations of El Zotz burials (map by T. Garrison). 


than 1.0 m. Obviously, this is an etic typology, though one that nevertheless 
accords roughly with distinctions that would have been understood by the 
Maya. For example, no burial of a known Maya king that I am aware of, where 
ajaw status can be independently confirmed with textual evidence, is anything 
smaller than a tomb. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 1 


Burial 1 is a looted tomb of the Early Classic period in Str. F8-14, a build- 
ing in the El Diablo complex, cleared by Alejandro Gillot Vassaux in 2008 
(figure 12.1). Ihe tomb measures 3.60 m (length) x 1.10 m (width) x 1.80 m 
(height) and was oriented on a north-northwest axis (348° east of north), 
perpendicular to the long axis of the structure.? When excavating the tomb, 
Gillot recovered a variety of objects, including three fragments of shell, 
seven animal bones, three fragments of red specular hematite, two fragments 
of jade, three other necklace beads, a piece of quartz, fragments of a pyrite 
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and hematite mirror, a shell disc in the form of a flower, four shell rings, а 
nacreous bead, fragments of an 11-cm ceramic disc, and a fragment of a thin 
charred-wood panel. Gillot also noted that some of the fragments of the 
tomb wall exhibited burning and others showed red paint. Pottery frag- 
ments recovered by Gillot are likely the remains of what were once complete 
vessels placed within the tomb, including an incised Balanza Black dish 
similar to pots recovered in Burial 9. 

Human remains were scattered throughout the tomb, disturbed by the loot- 
ers. These fragments correspond to at least two individuals: an adult (Skeleton 
A) and a subadult (Skeleton B). In view of the Maya tendency to place mul- 
tiple sacrificial offerings within Early Classic tombs, the subadult remains may 
include multiple individuals of similar age. 


SKELETON A 


Skeleton A represents all of the human bone fragments that are attribut- 
able to an adult individual, presumably the primary occupant of the tomb. 
Although no cranial fragments could be definitively linked to the adult, a 
right mandibular canine likely belongs to this person. The postcranial skel- 
eton includes fragments of a radius, first metatarsal, distal pedal phalanx, 
the left scapula, fragments of at least two lower thoracic or upper lumbar 
vertebrae, one proximal hand phalanx, and от long-bone diaphysis frag- 
ments. Approximately тоо other postcranial fragments could either belong 
to Skeleton A or Skeleton B. 

The long-bone fragments are large and quite robust, suggesting Skeleton 
A is probably male, though the os coxae and skull are unobservable, making 
a definitive identification of sex impossible. Skeletal development indicates 
an adult individual. The skeleton is otherwise too poorly preserved and frag- 
mented to observe for pathology or body modification. 

Some fragments exhibit flecks of red cinnabar. This was most apparent on 
two vertebral fragments (one body, one superior articular process) and a rib 
fragment. Other fragments have a faint reddish hue that may also be from 
pigment. Because of the poor preservation and fragmentary nature of the 
skeleton, it is not clear if the pigment was applied directly to the skeleton 
or if the bone was simply in contact with funerary goods that were covered 
in red pigment. 

Six vertebral fragments and the proximal hand phalanx are discolored as 
a result of thermal exposure. These fragments are blackened but not calcined. 
The burning within the tomb noted by Gillot suggests that the skeleton was 
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exposed to fire within the burial chamber, though not enough of the skeleton 
is present to determine if the body was burned while it was fleshed or if the 
tomb was reentered and burned after decomposition had occurred. 


SKELETON B 

Skeleton B is a partially complete subadult skeleton. Skeleton B is gen- 
erally better preserved than Skeleton A. The skull is represented by the left 
frontal squama, the anterior half of the right mandible, and five other cranial 
fragments. The postcranial skeleton includes fragments of both humeri, both 
radii, both ulnae, the right femur, left tibia, and both fibulae. Other postcranial 
remains include a metacarpal diaphysis fragment, a proximal manual phalanx 
(epiphysis unfused), the lateral border of an unsidable scapula, and 10 rib frag- 
ments. Thirteen other long-bone fragments are also present. 

Sex is indeterminate. Dental development indicates an age at death of 
5-9 years. No skeletal pathology was observed. The frontal is flattened, though 
the cranium is too incomplete to determine the type of cranial modification. 
None of the teeth was artificially modified, though no anterior teeth are pres- 
ent. None of the subadult remains exhibit pigmentation. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 2 


Burial 2, excavated by Stephen Houston, was located in the fill of the sub- 
structure of L7-6 (figure 12.2). The burial chamber consisted of a cist cleared 
in the fill, о. m long and 0.3 m wide, and was capped by a series of /ajas (flat 
limestone slabs). The body lay in an extended ventral position, the head ori- 
ented to the north, arms and legs extended. The only object found within the 
grave was a pendant of five tiny shells, unworked. 

The skeleton is mostly complete, though poorly preserved. Sex is indeter- 
minate. Skeletal development is consistent with someone who died around 
his first year of life. Cribra orbitalia is evident in the right eye orbit and the 
superior squama of the occipital and fragments of the parietal demonstrate 
active porotic hyperostosis. Porosity is also visible on both temporal squa- 
mae near the root of the temporal process and on the ala of the greater wings 
of the sphenoid. Combined, these lesions suggest either anemia or scurvy. 
No postcranial pathology was observed, though nearly all bone surfaces 
are too eroded to observe the presence/absence of pathology. The cranium 
exhibits flattening of the frontal bone although the type of cranial modifica- 
tion is unknown. 
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Ficure 12.2. Photo of Burial 2 (photo by S. Houston). 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 3 


Burial 3 was excavated by Rafael Cambranes along the western facade of Str. 
K8-2, west of the Five Temples Group (figure 4.4). The burial cist was intruded 
into the floor and consisted of an oval space measuring 0.90 m in length, 
o.65m in width, and о.45т in height. The cist was covered by three /ajas. The 
body was placed on its right side, its legs tightly flexed with the ankles at the 
pelvis, and was oriented with the head toward the north. The head rested on 
a large perforated dish and the corpse was accompanied by two bowls (poly- 
chrome and monochrome) and a polychrome cylinder vase, all dating to the 
Early Classic period. 

The skeleton is poorly preserved and extremely fragmented. 'Ihe skull is 
partially complete but heavily shattered and badly eroded. The dentition is 
represented by only the left central maxillary incisor. The diaphyses of all of 
the long bones are present though poorly preserved and in many unrecon- 
structable pieces. Other postcranial remains include an unsidable fragment of 
a scapula and fragments of ribs. The incompleteness of the skeleton reflects 
poor preservation, not prior removal of bones from the burial chamber. 

Although incomplete, morphology of the skull and the general size and 
robusticity of the postcranial remains indicates a probable male individual. 
The individual had reached an advanced age (> 50 years) at the time of death. 
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Figure 12.3. Plan of Burial 4 
(drawing by Е Quiroa). 


The mandible, consisting of an anterior fragment of the body, is edentulous. 
The individual also exhibits advanced osteoporosis. The cortical bones of the 
long-bone diaphyses are all extremely thin and fragile. Rugged muscle attach- 
ments indicate the individual lived an active life, yet was likely debilitated later 
in life by the weakening of his bones. The surface of the skeleton is too poorly 
preserved to observe for other pathology. 

‘The cranium is too fragmentary to determine if it was modified. The single 
maxillary incisor was not artificially modified. Dental wear is also quite mini- 
mal, considering the advanced age of the individual. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 4 


Burial 4 was excavated by Fabiola Quiroa within Str. L7-3 (figure 12.3). The 
feature consisted of a cist intruded into the floor of the structure, measuring 
1.9 m in length, о.5 m in width, and 0.3 m in height. The body was interred in 
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an extended supine position with the head to the north and the arms flexed 
over the thorax. Located above the head of the deceased were a Tinaja Red 
bowl and a smaller bowl of an uncertain type. These vessels date the burial to 
the Late Classic period (Tepeu 1). 

‘The skeleton is mostly complete but quite fragmentary, and much of the bone 
surface is quite eroded. The cranium is fragmentary and partially complete. All 
of the teeth are present. The postcranial skeleton is fragmentary and includes 
fragments of all long bones, the left patella, the hands and feet, both clavicles, 
both scapulae, both os coxae, much of the vertebral column, the sacrum, the 
first segment of the coccyx, and 125 rib fragments. ‘The sex of the individual is 
female. The individual is a young adult (20 to 35 years of age) based on sternal 
rib end morphology, lack of suture closure, and lack of dental wear. 

‘There is slight arthritic lipping of the glenoid fossa of the left scapula (the 
right scapula is missing). The right clavicle exhibits a well-developed costal 
tuberosity, the attachment site for the costoclavicular ligament. The correspond- 
ing portion of the left clavicle is missing. This bony remodeling may be a reflec- 
tion of repetitive, strenuous use of the pectoral girdle, perhaps in grinding maize. 

Most bone surfaces were too eroded to reliably observe pathology. 
Nevertheless, both tibiae exhibit periostitis. 

Although fragmentary, the cranium clearly exhibits tabular oblique defor- 
mation. Both the frontal and occipital are flattened and a slight postcoronal 
sulcus is present. The teeth do not show artificial modification. The left tibia 
measures 35.4 cm (34.3 cm without the medial malleolus) corresponding to an 
estimated living stature of 157.58 cm. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 5 


Burial 5, excavated by Jose Luis Garrido and Stephen Houston, consists of 
a cist intruded along the eastern facade of Str. Lz-1, below the final stairway of 
the structure (figure 4.6). The burial facility consisted of a small space (0.85 m 
in length and 0.49 m in width), excavated into the fill and capped by irregular 
stone. The body was tightly wrapped in a bundle, knees and arms over the 
chest, and placed supine, head to the north. A small ceramic vessel was located 
northwest of the head. 

The skeleton is partially complete, fragmentary, and poorly preserved. ‘The 
skull is fragmentary and includes most of the dentition, lacking only LM, 
and RM,. The postcranial skeleton includes fragments of both humeri, both 
radii, both ulnae, both femora, both tibiae, both fibulae, the left clavicle, the 
left scapula, two cervical vertebrae, 15 rib fragments, eight unidentifiable 
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metacarpal diaphyses, and nine phalanges of the hand. According to the 
morphology of the skull and the robusticity of the postcranial skeleton, the 
individual is male. The midshaft circumference of the right femur is 90 mm, 
well within Wrobel et al.’s (2002) sectioning point for male Maya individuals. 
Skeletal development indicates the individual is an adult. 

Although the majority of the bone surfaces are eroded, sclerotic periostitis 
was noted on the right femoral and tibial diaphyses. The frontal bone is flattened, 
likely corresponding to tabular oblique modification. The anterior dentition 
demonstrate artificial modification: LI! (A2), ВГ (A2), LP (A2), RP (A2), LC! 
(Ar), RC! (A2), LI, (A2), RI, (42), LL, (A2), RL (A2), LC, (A2), and КС,(А»). 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 7 


Burial 7, excavated by Nick Carter, is a shallow intrusive cist, located below 
Str. M3-8, and dating to the Terminal Classic period. The mortuary space was 
covered by a series of irregular stones. The body appears to have been interred 
in an extended supine position, head to the north. A tripod plate was located 
to the northeast of the individual and contained a small bowl. A cylinder vase 
was placed to the west of the skeleton. Carter also found five fragments of 
chert within the burial chamber, including two nodules that may have formed 
part of the offering. 

The skeleton is incomplete, fragmentary, and poorly preserved. The cranium 
is partially complete, though the majority of teeth are present. The postcranial 
skeleton consists of fragments of the long bones, hands, scapulae, ribs, and a 
single thoracic vertebra fragment. Sex is indeterminate. Dental and skeletal 
development indicates the individual is an adult. The bone surfaces are too 
eroded to observe pathology. Ihe cranium is too incomplete to determine if it 
was modified. None of the teeth was artificially modified. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 8 


Burial 8, excavated by Elizabeth Marroquín, was located to the southwest 
of Str. L7-2 (figure 4.7). The burial consisted of a cist, 1.0 m in length and o.7 
m in width, and covered by two layers of stone. The body was tightly flexed in 
a bundle, hands and knees brought up to the chest, and resting supine, head 
to the north. Remnants of the body wrap were evident as textile impregnated 
with stucco. 

The bundled corpse was accompanied by a small bowl placed within a tri- 
pod plate to the east of the body (as observed for Burial 7) and a cylinder vase 
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placed to the west of the corpse. The ceramics date to the Late Classic period 
(Tepeu 2). 

‘The skeleton is partially complete, poorly preserved, and badly fragmented. 
‘The skull is represented by the frontal bone, both parietals, fragments of both 
temporals, the sphenoid, both maxillae, and the mandible. The postcranial 
skeleton includes fragments of all of the long bones, the os coxae, the hands, 
the pectoral girdle, the feet, the sternum, the hyoid, the vertebral column, 
sacrum, and ribs. The morphology of both the os coxae and cranium indicate 
the individual is a male. Overall, the skeleton is large and robust. All evidence, 
including an edentulous maxilla and mandible, indicate the skeleton is that of 
an old adult, 55 years old or greater. 

The majority of the bone surfaces are unobservable for pathology. Never- 
theless, a small area of woven persiostitis is located on the distal end of the 
left tibial diaphysis. The cervical vertebral bodies exhibit minor osteophytic 
lipping and porosity consistent with osteoarthritis. The cranium demonstrates 
tabular oblique deformation. The frontal is flattened and there is a slight post- 
coronal sulcus and a slight sagittal sulcus. 

Portions of the skeleton demonstrate thermal alteration. The frontal is 
the most severely affected (figure 12.4). The entire squama is dark brown 
with shrinkage and flaking of the ectocranial surface. Both parietals are also 
affected, exhibiting brown discoloration that gradually dissipates posteriorly 
near the lambdoidal suture. Unfortunately, the corresponding fragments of 
the occipital are missing. The discoloration is continuous across the coronal 
suture and the endocranial surface is unaffected, indicating the cranium was 
articulated at the time of the heat exposure. There is an isolated area of 
blackening on the posterior aspect of the right temporal. The maxillae are 
light brown in coloration and the right mandible exhibits an isolated area 
of dark brown coloration on the external surface of the body and ascend- 
ing ramus. 

The postcranial skeleton is also affected. An isolated area of dark brown 
coloration is located on the right humerus with significant periosteal destruc- 
tion on the distal third of the anterior-lateral diaphysis. The right clavicle, ulna, 
radius, metacarpals, and phalanges exhibit isolated areas of brown discolor- 
ation. Dark brown discoloration and superficial shrinkage are evident on the 
lateral aspect of the left humerus exhibits. The left clavicle, radius, and ulna 
fragments demonstrate isolated areas of brown discoloration and shrinkage. 
Some of the iliac fragments are discolored brown and black with shrinkage. 
Unfortunately, the vertebral column, ribs, and legs are too fragmentary and 
poorly preserved to reconstruct the pattern of burning. 
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Figure 12.4. Cranium from Burial 8, right lateral view (photo by A. Scherer). 


As demonstrated by the frontal bone, maxilla, and mandible, the upper 
portion of the face was the focal area of burning. After the face, the arms 
and hands, which were flexed across the chest, are the most affected bone. 
This suggests that the body was burned more or less in the position that 
it was found. However, there was no burning evident in the surrounding 
matrix. Thus, it seems the body was first wrapped and then burned, with 
flame directed primarily against the face. It may be that the stucco wrap 
partly protected the body. Alternatively (or additionally), a mask or some 
other combustible material may have covered the face when it was exposed 
to fire. 

‘The right frontal demonstrates an irregular, curving fracture pattern that is 
inconsistent with the other cranial fractures, which are angular (as is typical 
of postmortem damage). It is difficult to say whether the irregular fracture 
margin is simply due to the significant damage caused to the frontal by ther- 
mal alteration, or if it was the result of perimortem trauma. The corresponding 
bone that comprised the opposing edge of the fracture margin is missing. 
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EL ZOTZ BURIAL 9 


The details of the archaeology and osteology of Burial 9 are fully reported 
elsewhere (Scherer 2015b). What follows is a brief summary of the osteologi- 
cal findings. The tomb contained the remains of seven individuals, an adult 
probable male (Skeleton A) and six children of indeterminate sex (Skeletons 
B-G). The children range in age from a few months to about five years old. 
Each of the children was placed in a lip-to-lip cache vessel assemblage. The 
primary occupant was laid in a supine position on a bier made of a wood or 
some other perishable material. Unfortunately, because of poor preservation 
and the fragmentary nature of the skeleton, the only conclusions that can 
be drawn is that the remains derive from a probable male, middle to old 
age. The body was wrapped in a textile that was impregnated in a hardening 
resin. There is no indication of the cause of death for the primary occupant 
of the tomb. 

As for the other six individuals, it is clear that these children were sacrificed 
as part of the funerary rites for the primary tomb occupant. The two oldest 
individuals (four to five years) are represented only by teeth—all that remained 
of what were probably severed heads. ‘Their lack of bodies may simply be a 
practicality; an intact five-year-old would not fit inside of one of these vessels. 
Whatever the case, the significance of these paired, severed heads remains to 
be discerned. The very young age of these child sacrifices is in marked contrast 
to the “typical” pattern at other Maya sites, where the sacrificed youths tend 
to be older, around eight to twelve years of age (Houston and Scherer 2010). 
Two other sacrificed youths were encountered in lidded cache vessels placed 
outside of the tomb and were designated Burials 6 and 15. The child in Burial 
6 was two to four years old when it was killed. The infant in Burial 15 was only 
four to eight months old and was decapitated, placed in the bowl in a flexed 
supine position with the head located over the lower back. 

Heat exposure is evident on the remains of each one of the children, includ- 
ing the two located outside of the tomb. In all cases, it appears that the children 
lay within the vessels (in two instances as heads only) and some sort of burn- 
ing material was placed within the vessel assemblage. None of the remains 
are calcined and instead demonstrate only discoloration and some surficial 
cracking. This is consistent with fleshed bodies that were exposed to flame 
or a smoldering material for a time insufficient to result in complete destruc- 
tion of the soft tissue. In other words, these children were not immolated 
with the intent to cremate their bodies. A further consistency is that Burial 6, 
Skeleton E, and Skeleton G all demonstrate heat exposure that targeted the 
face and lower body. As noted with Burial 8, it may be that either their faces 
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were covered in a combustible material, such as a mask, or their bodies were 
differentially protected from heat. There is a blackened substance attached to 
the bones of both Skeleton E and Skeleton G that may be carbonized copal 
or some other resinous material burned within the vessels. 

Finally, red pigment was noted on some skeletal elements from nearly all 
of the individuals. Specular red hematite was applied directly to the body of 
Skeleton A, presumably as a viscous paint. With the decomposition of the 
body, the hematite appears to have transferred to the bone, where it still 
adheres. None of the children’s skeletal remains demonstrate traces of specu- 
lar hematite. In the case of Skeleton A, a layer of red cinnabar was applied 
over a layer of hematite. Unlike the hematite, the cinnabar is quite loose and 
can easily be brushed off the bone without careful handling. Cinnabar was 
detected on the remains of Skeletons D, E, and G and also within the vessel 
that contained Skeleton F. However, in the case of the children’s skeletons, the 
cinnabar is present only in trace amounts and appears to have fallen onto the 
remains following the collapse of the funerary bier that held Skeleton A. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 10 


Burial 10, investigated by Nicholas Carter, pertains to a tomb located in 
Str. M3-3 that was completed destroyed by looters. The long axis of the burial 
chamber was oriented north-south and was not fully cleared by Carter because 
of the risk of roof collapse. The chamber measured 1.02 m wide and 1.80 m 
high. Only a few skeletal elements were recovered, including two metacarpal 
fragments, a right maxillary canine, a right maxillary first molar, and тт other 
postcranial fragments. The remains pertain to an adult of indeterminate sex. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 11 


Burial 1 was identified by Sarah Newman during her investigation of a 
looter trench that perforated Str. L7-8 of the Acropolis. The chamber was 
intrusive into the structure, dates to the Late Classic period, and measures 1.1 
m in height and 1.25 m in width. Length was unobtainable as the northern end 
of the tomb was destroyed by the looter tunnel. A small opening perforated 
one wall, perhaps functioning as a “psychoduct,” though it only continues for 
only about 20 cm. Such features have been noted at other Maya sites, the most 
famous being the long tube that winds from Pakal’s tomb along the staircase 
in the Temple of the Inscriptions (Ruz Lhuillier 1973). Such devices may have 
been used to communicate with the dead or to facilitate the departure of souls 
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(Fitzsimmons 2009:130; Scherer 20152). In Burial 11, Newman also recovered a 
variety of artifacts, including an earplug made from Spondylus shell. 

The human remains come primarily from a single, heavily fragmented, 
incomplete subadult skeleton. Fragments include the cranial vault, a sacral 
body, bones of the hand, bones of the feet, a fragment of the first cervical verte- 
bra, and 46 other postcranial fragments. Also present is a deciduous right first 
molar. Sex is indeterminate. Dental development and the length of the first 
metatarsal (34.4 mm) indicate an age at death between three and seven years. 
‘The cranium is too fragmentary to determine if it was modified. Newman also 
recovered a modified incisor from an adult, indicating the presence of a second 
individual, presumably the tomb’s primary occupant. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 12 


Burial 12 was excavated by Sarah Newman in Str. L7-17 and dates to the 
Terminal Classic period (figure 12.5). This simple inhumation had no formal 
burial facility and consisted of a hole 0.86 m long by 0.45 m wide, excavated 
into the fill of the structure. The body was tightly bundled and lay supine, with 
the knees brought up to the chest and the head pointing to the east. 

The skeleton is generally well preserved, complete but fragmentary. The 
majority of the teeth were lost antemortem and only eight remain. The indi- 
vidual is an old adult male. Age was estimated based on pubic symphysis and 
auricular surface morphology using Transition Analysis and based on the 
Danish archaeological prior distribution, as was done in the recent re-aging 
of Pakal’s remains (Buikstra et al. 2006). The result for the Burial 12 skeleton 
is a maximum likelihood of 82.4 years with a 95 percent probability that the 
individual died between the ages of 65.2 and 93.8 years. The elderly age of the 
individual is reaffirmed by the extensive antemortem tooth loss and osteoar- 
thritis of the cervical vertebrae. 

‘The surfaces of the majority of the long bones are too eroded to identify 
pathology. Nevertheless, mixed woven and striate-sclerotic periostitis covers 
much of the lengths of the diaphysis of both ulnae. Both radii also demon- 
strate mixed woven and striate-sclerotic periostitis and are noticeably swollen 
on their distal extremities. Of the bones of the leg, the fibulae are the best pre- 
served and exhibit extensive woven and striate-sclerotic periostitis along most 
of the lengths of their diaphysis, including noticeable thickening of the distal 
ends. Periostitis is also present on the left tibia, though its surface is badly 
eroded. Combined, these lesions are evidence of an active systemic infection 
at the time of death. 
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Figure 12.5. Plan of Burial 12 (drawing by S. Newman). 


The cranium was modified in the tabular oblique form. The frontal is 
obliquely flattened; there is a very slight postcoronal sulcus, bilateral expan- 
sion of the cranial vault, and a very slight sagittal sulcus. Unfortunately, the 
basilar portion of the cranium is absent, and it is not possible to determine if 
it too was flattened. Of the anterior teeth, three teeth are present and demon- 
strate modification: LC\(Bs), LL, (B2), LC, (B2). The maximum length of the 
ulna is 25.9 cm, corresponding to an estimated stature of 162.5 cm. 

Focal areas of rodent gnawing are evident along the bones of the left leg 
and the cranium (figure 12.6). Newman reports that the burial was riddled 
with rodent tunnels and that a nest of rats was found adjacent to the burial 
chamber. An unusual circular defect of the cranium was also gnawed. The 
defect is located at lambda and is associated with a perimortmem fracture that 
radiates from the site of the defect. It is unclear what initiated the fracture. It 
may have been caused by a violent blow to the cranium, either an accident or 
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Ficure 12.6. Rodent gnawing, left femur, Burial 12 (photo by A. Scherer). 


homicide. Alternatively, the hole may have been created following his death, 
damage that was done intentionally or accidentally during the bundling or 
display of the body. Whatever the case, the defect seems to have attracted 
rodents that enlarged the inferior aspect of the perforation. Recall that the 
skeleton from Burial 8, also an old adult male, demonstrated possible evidence 
of cranial trauma. 


EL ZOTZ BURIALS 13-14 AND 16-19 


Burials 13, 14, and 18 are small tomb chambers located within Str. H6-2. All 
three chambers were exposed by looters and documented by Rony Piedrasanta. 
‘They date to the Early Classic period. 

Burial 16, documented by Thomas Garrison, is a massive looted tomb 
located within Str. M7-1. The chamber measures 2.83 m in length, 1.43 m in 
width, and almost 2.00 m in height and dates to the Early Classic period. A 
notable feature of the tomb is that a vaulted stairway led into the eastern wall 
of the tomb, presumably to facilitate post-interment rites within the chamber. 

Burial 17, another looted chamber, was also investigated by Garrison. The 
burial was located within a stucco altar in front of Str. M7-1. 

Burial 19 is a looted tomb in Str. L8-13 that was documented in 2006. The 
form of the tomb is square with rounded edges, and with lateral benches and 
a small opening in the wall that may have served as a “psychoduct.” 
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EL ZOTZ BURIAL 20 

Burial 20, documented by Jose Luis Garrido Lopez, designates a looted 
burial located within Str. L8-9 of the Five Temples Group. Although dimen- 
sions of the burial chamber are not given, the grave appears to have been a cist 
or simple crypt. The burial dates to the Early Classic period and among the 
objects recovered by archaeologists from this previously looted interment were 
126 small beads of jade and shell, worked bone (including at least one needle, 
perhaps the pin of a burial shroud), and blades of green obsidian (perhaps 
from the Pachuca source in Central Mexico). 

Human remains were also recovered, including 16 cranial-vault fragments, 
three mandible fragments, 73 postcranial fragments, a right maxillary canine, 
a left mandibular incisor (artificially modified but now heavily worn), and a 
left mandibular second premolar. It is unclear if the cranium was artificially 
modified. The majority of the bones show thermal alteration. The ectocranial 
surface of at least five of the cranial fragments are blackened (carbonized), 
whereas the endocranial surfaces are only light brown. Tooth roots also show 
light brown discoloration, suggesting they had fallen outside of the alveolus 
prior to or during the burning episode. From these fragmentary remains it is 
impossible to determine if the burning event occurred while the body was still 
fleshed or after skeletonization. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 21 


Burial 21 was designated by mistake and is the same deposit as that identi- 
fied as Burial 20. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 22 

Burial 22 is a looted tomb documented by Garrido López in Str. L8-10 
of the Five Temples Group. Among the artifacts recovered was a worked 
Spondylus-shell object. No human remains were recovered. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 23 

Burial 23 is a looted tomb documented by Jose Luis Garrido López in Str. 
L8-10 of the Five Temples Group. Objects recovered include jade beads, jade 
tesserae for a mask, a grinding stone, and a shell fragment. 

At least two individuals are represented among the collected human remains. 
Skeleton A, an adult of unknown sex, consists of 13 cranial-vault fragments, a 
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femur head, a proximal third diaphysis of a right humerus, a fibula-shaft frag- 
ment, an ulna-shaft fragment, two metatarsals, one pedal phalanx (probably 
proximal), and approximately 100 other unidentifiable postcranial fragments. 

Skeleton B, a child of five to ten years of age, is represented by two cranial- 
vault fragments, three deciduous teeth (a left maxillary canine, a right first 
maxillary molar, and a right first mandibular molar), and four permanent 
teeth (a left maxillary first molar, a second right mandibular incisor, a right 
mandibular canine, and a right second mandibular premolar). The postcra- 
nial skeleton includes a proximal humerus epiphysis (unfused), an unidenti- 
fiable metacarpal, a proximal hand phalanx (epiphysis unfused), an unfused 
left pubis, an unfused first segment of the coccyx, a proximal pedal phalanx 
(epiphysis unfused), seven long-bone fragments, and 13 rib fragments. None 
of the teeth are modified and the cranium is too incomplete to determine if 
it was modified. 

A number of Skeleton A’s long-bone fragments demonstrate brown to 
black discoloration with longitudinal cracking on the periosteal surfaces. 
Corresponding endosteal surfaces are unaffected, suggesting burning of 
fleshed bone and/or complete bone. The metatarsals, pedal phalanx, and the 
cranial-vault fragments are unaffected. Two long-bone fragments show traces 
of red pigment, possibly cinnabar. АП surfaces are too poorly preserved to 
observe pathology. None of the subadult remains show thermal alteration. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 24 

Burial 24 is a looted tomb documented by Jose Luis Garrido Lopez in Str. 
L8-19 of the Five Temples Group. Among the artifacts recovered from the 
looter tunnel were fragments of a polychrome vase and a jade bead. 

At least three individuals could be identified among the commingled human 
remains recovered by the archaeologists. This minimum number of individu- 
als is based on the duplication of skeletal elements, size, and age differences 
among the femoral remains. 

Individual A is represented by a poorly preserved, relatively large and robust 
femoral diaphysis. The size of the bone is consistent with that of an older ado- 
lescent or adult. Sex is indeterminate. 

Individual B is represented by left and right femoral diaphyses. Both diaph- 
yses are from the subtrochanteric region. This individual is notably smaller 
than Individual A and is much better preserved. Based on size and the devel- 
opment of the muscle attachment sites the individual is an older adolescent or 
adult. Sex is indeterminate. 
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Individual С is represented by an unfused femoral diaphysis of an approxi- 
mately five-to-ten-year-old child. Sex is indeterminate. 

The majority of the other skeletal elements cannot be identified to an indi- 
vidual. These include 23 cranial-vault fragments that appear to come from the 
same individual, 15 rib fragments, 280 unidentifiable postcranial fragments, 
a right capitate, left third metacarpal, two unidentifiable metacarpals, three 
proximal manual phalanges, three intermediate manual phalanges, one distal 
manual phalanx, two mandible fragments, five vertebral fragments, 11 scapula 
fragments, three os coxae fragments, a patella fragment, one left first metatar- 
sal, an unsided pedal navicular fragment, six unidentifiable metatarsals, three 
proximal pedal phalanges, and one distal pedal phalanx. Teeth include ГЇ, 
RI’, RP, RC’, LM", LM?, LM, LL, RI, RP, RM,, RM,, LP, and LM,. Ihe 
superior incisors were inlayed with pyrite or hematite and RI! was perforated 
by two incrustations, although the material had been lost prior to recovery 
of the tooth (figure 12.7). Although very few Maya teeth contain multiple 
inlays, notable exceptions at El Zotz include a lateral incisor from the primary 
occupant of the royal tomb excavated at the El Diablo Complex and also 
from Burial 25 (compare with figure 12.8 and Scherer 2015b:figure 4.19). This 
pattern may reflect particular style or tradition at El Zotz. The lower incisors 
were not modified. 

No pathology was observed on any of the fragments. Although no diagnos- 
tic age or sex element is present, most if not all of the fragments are from adult 
individuals. However there does seem to be some size difference, especially 
among the manual phalanges, corresponding to the larger (Individual A) and 
smaller (Individual В) adult individuals. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 25 


Burial 25 is an elaborate crypt excavated by Thomas Garrison and Sarah 
Newman within Str. M7-1. The burial chamber was intrusive in the first ver- 
sion of the adosada platform of the pyramid. The burial chamber measured 2.15 
m in length (north-south) and о. m in width (east-west). A single individual 
was encountered in a supine extended position with the arms crossed over the 
chest. Considering the positioning of the arm bones and the relatively tight 
constriction of the legs, it is likely the body was wrapped in a burial shroud. 
Some of the skeletal elements were disturbed, apparently by rodents who left 
gnawing marks on the bones and whose remains were also recovered within 
the chamber. Four ceramic vessesls were placed to the north of the cranium. 
Other funerary goods include three jade beads, a burned-shell bead, and a 
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Figure 12.7. Dental modification from El Zotz Burial 24 (photo by A. Scherer). 


fragmentary stingray spine. One of the jade beads is larger than the others and 
was possibly originally placed in the mouth of the decedent. 

The skeleton of Burial 25 is largely complete and is of an adult male indi- 
vidual. The skull is partially complete and fragmentary and the dental remains 
includes RP, RP’, ІР“, LM’, LL, RL, LL, RL, LP,, RP; RP, LM,, RM,, and 
LM,. The postcranial skeleton is for the most part complete and is only miss- 
ing the hyoid, the majority of the left scapula, the left clavicle, the os coxae, 
and part of the vertebral column and some of the bones of the hands and feet. 
Although no pathology was observed the bone surfaces were generally poorly 
preserved. The cranium was artificially modified although it is too fragmen- 
tary to determine the exact shape. The teeth are artificially modified and three 
jade inlays were found during excavation (figure 12.8). 
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Ficure 12.8. (left) Dental modification from El Zotz Burial 25 and (right) loose jade 
dental inlays recovered from the burial (photos by A. Scherer). 


The skeletal remains exhibit discoloration and fragmentation due to expo- 
sure to heat or flame. The frontal bone is especially blackened and the other 
bones of the face show brown discoloration, suggesting the head or face 
was targeted with fire. Likely the burning was focused largely on the facial 
region. Indeed, the orbital region is largely destroyed, perhaps as a result of 
the burning, although rodent gnawing is also evident on the frontal bone. 
Unfortunately the posterior portion of the cranium is largely missing. Most of 
the thermal discoloration is limited to the ectocranial surface, suggesting the 
burning event happened while the body was still fleshed. However, there is a 
fragment at lambda that includes portions of both parietals that show thermal 
alteration of both the ectocranial and endocranial surfaces, suggesting that 
some fragmentation of the skull may have occurred during the burning event. 

A significant portion of the postcranial skeleton also demonstrates ther- 
mal discoloration. Although the details are beyond the scope of this chapter, 
the pattern of burning, when compared with the disposition of the skeletal 
remains at the time of excavation, is consistent with the burning of a wrapped 
body with a focal area of destruction concentrated on the face as well as lateral 
aspects of the long bones, indicating sources of heat or flame placed along 
the length of the body, which is especially evident in the pattern of thermal 
alteration of the right humerus. As with all fire events at El Zotz, the burning 
is consistent with brief exposure to a relatively low-temperature fire and not 
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full-body cremation. Disturbance by rodents likely occurred sometime after 
that burning event. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 26 


Burial 26, investigated by Sarah Newman, was a large looted tomb located 
in Str. L8-17. The tomb measured 2.20 m in length (north-south) and 0.80 m 
in width (east-west). Among the materials recovered from the looter tunnel 
were three jade beads, nine felid distal phalanges, and two fragments of a bone 
needle or pin. 

A partially complete skeleton from a single individual of indeterminate 
sex was recovered. The skull includes fragments of the frontal bone, the right 
temporal, the mandible, and another 15 unidentifiable fragments. The teeth 
include the RC’, RP^ LP}, RM, LM,, and LM,. The postcranial skeleton is 
represented by fragments of both scapulae, the left humerus, the right radius, 
both ulnae, both femora, both tibiae, the right fibula, vertebrae, the sacrum, 
ribs, hands, and feet. 

All evidence suggests the individual was of a relatively advanced age (> 
50 years) at the time of death. A left mandible fragment includes an alveo- 
lar canal that was in the process of closing, evidence of healing after tooth 
loss. Moreover, the height of the mandibular body is noticeably reduced, fur- 
ther evidence of antermortem tooth loss and suggestive of an older age for 
this individual. 

Mild to extensive osteophytic development and porosity is evident on 
three lower thoracic or lumbar body fragments and the radial head on the 
articular circumference, consistent with age-related degenerative joint dis- 
ease. The visible articular surfaces of the carpals, metacarpals, and phalan- 
ges are unaffected by degenerative joint disease. No other articular surfaces 
are visible. 

The cranium is too fragmentary to determine if it was artificially modified. 
Of the anterior teeth only the RC' demonstrates modification, consistent with 
Romero type A4. Much of the skeleton demonstrates evidence of thermal 
alteration. All cranial-vault fragments exhibit brown and black discoloration 
of their ectocranial surfaces yet the endocranial surfaces are largely unaffected. 
Brown discoloration and surficial cracking is evident on much of the postcra- 
nial skeleton, including the diaphysis of the left humerus, the anterior surface 
of the left ulna, the anterior and posterior surfaces of the right ulna and radius, 
the right femoral diaphysis (the left femur is unaffected), the left tibial frag- 
ment (the right tibia is absent), and the dorsal and ventral surfaces of some rib 
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fragments. The bones of the hand appear largely unaffected aside from some 
light brown discoloration. Overall the thermal alteration appears focused on 
the anterior surfaces of the skeleton. The pattern of burning on the cranial vault 
would suggest burning of a fleshed body. Similarly only the periosteal surfaces 
of the long bones are affected (not the endosteal surfaces) which would indi- 
cate burning of either a fleshed body or at least non-fragmented bone. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 27 


Burial 27, excavated by Yeny Gutiérrez Castillo and Edwin Roman, was a 
simple burial found within a midden and dating to the Early Classic period. 
The body was interred flexed, apparently on its left side. There were no 
burial goods. 

The child’s skeleton (three to five years, indeterminate sex) is poorly preserved, 
fragmentary, and largely incomplete. The skull is represented by fragments of 
the frontal, both parietals, occipital, petrous portions of both temporal bones, 
and the mandible. The dention is nearly complete and includes 11, li’, lm’, rm’, 
rm’, ri,, lc, rc rm, Im, rm,, LI’, КГ, RP, RP, LP*, RP; LM', RM,LM?, RM?, 
RI, RL, LC, RC, LP, LP, LM,, RM, and LM,. The postcranial skeleton 
includes fragments of both humeri, the diaphyses of both femora, the right 
tibia, the left fibula, the left clavicle, three neural-arch fragments of cervi- 
cal vertebra, the right first rib, and about 50 other unidentifiable fragments. 
The surfaces of all bone are covered in a layer of lime that canot be removed, 
making the observation of pathology impossible. The cranium demonstrates 
oblique mimetic deformation. The teeth are unmodified. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 28 


Burial 28, excavated by Alyce de Carteret, designates the remains of two 
individuals buried on the central axis of Str. lro-4. Skeleton A was buried in 
a cist excavated into the bedrock and covered by /ajas. The burial chamber 
measured 2.0 m in length and 0.54 m in width. The body was deposted in an 
extended supine position with the head oriented to the north. The arms were 
crossed over the chest and judging from the tight placement of the legs the 
body was perhaps wrapped in a burial shroud. The decedent’s head rested on 
a plate and a cylinder vessel and bowl were located at the individual’s feet. 
Worked bone was found between the individual's legs. 

Skeleton A is the largely complete but quite fragmentary skeleton of a 
probable male adult. The cranium is represented by fragments of the frontal, 
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both parietals, and very fragmentary тахШае and mandible. All of the teeth 
are present with the exception of LP}, RP}, LP,, RP, and LM.. The postcranial 
skeleton includes fragmentary diaphyses of all of the long bones, fragmen- 
tary os coxae, a fragmentary vertebral column, rib fragments, fragments of 
both scapulae, a fragmentary right clavicle, and elements of the hands and 
feet. Dental wear is relatively significant, suggesting the individual is at least 
30 years old, if not older. For the most part the bone surfaces are too poorly 
preserved to observe for pathology. The cranium is modified, but is too frag- 
mentary to determine the type of modification. The maxillary incisors and 
canines are modified, corresponding to Romero's type A4 (the central incisors 
may have been modified in the ik’ style, Romero type Ад, but the form was 
obliterated due to dental wear). The lower incisors and canines are modified in 
the ik’ fashion (Romero type C3). 

Skeleton B is a five-year-old child (+ 16 months) that was buried to the west 
of Skeleton A in a cist excavated into the bedrock that measured 0.88 m in 
length and 0.70 m in width. The body was placed on its right side in a flexed 
position with the head oriented to the south and the face looking to the east. 
‘There were no associated burial goods. The skeleton is partially complete, frag- 
mentary, and poorly preserved. The skull consists of fragments of the frontal, 
both parietals, the occipital, petrous portions of the temporals, an unsided 
incus, and the mandible. All of the deciduous and permanent teeth are pres- 
ent except for гі!, li’, and the permanent third molars, which are not developed 
at that age. The postcranial skeleton includes fragments of all long diaphyses, 
much of the vertebral column, much of the ribs, both scapulae, both clavicles, 
an unfused body segment of the sternum, the body of the hyoid, two proximal 
manual phalanges, four intermediate manual phalanges, six distal manual pha- 
langes, and an unidentifiable metatarsal diaphysis. 

Although the cranium of Skeleton B was largely unobservable for pathology, 
a fragment of the occipital near lambda demonstrates active porotic hyperos- 
tosis. The postcranial skeleton was for the most part too poorly preserved to 
observe for pathology. The cranium was artificially modified and, although it 
is fragmentary, the shape likely corresponds to the tabular oblique form. None 
of the teeth are modified. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 29 


Burial 29 is a looted Early Classic tomb located in Str. L8-20. Among the 
materials recovered from the looter tunnel were obsidian, jade, animal bone, 
ceramics, and burned-shell tubes. Although no human bone was reported 
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Ficure 12.9. Plan of El Zotz Burial зо (drawing by D. Hernández). 


or analyzed in the laboratory, it is possible that some of the animal bone or 
burned-shell tubes were in fact human remains. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 30 


Burial 30 is a Late Classic tomb located in the adosado platform of Str. 
L8-13 (figure 12.9). Ihe chamber measures 1.80 m in length (north-south) 
and 0.80 m (east-west) and more or less set on the north-south axis of the 
structure. The burial chamber was disturbed by extensive rodent activity. A 
single occupant was placed in an extended supine position. Four ceramic ves- 
sels (three bowls and a plate) were placed around the decedent's head. One of 
these vessels contains a text pertaining to the royal dynasty of El Zotz (figure 
1.10). Other recovered materials include a shell bead, jade beads, and jade ear 
ornaments. The absence of sacrificial victims within the tomb is in contrast 
to those of Early Classic El Zotz, but is in parallel to the Late Classic tombs 
of Tikal, which also are largely void of the remains of children who were 
ritually killed. 

The skeleton is very poorly preserved, incomplete, and fragmentary. The cra- 
nium consists of approximately 5o fragments, including fragments of the frontal, 
anterior left parietal, the petrous portion of the left temporal, and the sphenoid. 
The postcranial skeleton includes various unidentifiable long-bone fragments, a 
fragment of the os coxae, vertebral fragments, a rib fragment, and various other 
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fragments. Due to the poor skeletal preservation, sex is unknown. Judging by 
the size of the bone, the individual was an adolescent or adult (though almost 
certainly an adult, considering the context). All bone surfaces are too badly 
eroded to observe for pathology. The cranium was artificially modified but is 
too incomplete to determine the form. Traces of red pigment (either cinnabar 
or red hematite) were noted on two cranial-vault fragments. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 31 


Burial 31, excavated by Omar Alcover Firpi and Alyce de Carteret, was a 
Terminal Classic cist excavated into the bedrock beneath Str. Iro-3 that mea- 
sured 0.86 m in length (north-south) and 0.53 m in breadth (east-west) and 
was covered by a series of /ajas. The body was placed in a flexed position on 
its right side with the head oriented to the south and the face looking east. A 
single plate was located in the east side of the cist. 

‘The skeleton is largely incomplete and poorly preserved and consists of two 
manual phalanges (diaphyses only) and 33 unidentifiable postcranial frag- 
ments. Sex is indeterminate. Based on the size of the phalanges, the individual 
was an older adolescent or adult. Little else can be said about this individual. 


EL ZOTZ BURIAL 32 


Burial 32, excavated by Alcover Firpi, Danilo Hernandez, Rony Piedrasanta, 
and Alyce de Carteret, consisted of a flexed body placed directly on the floor 
of Str. Iro-3, and covered by /ajas. The head was oriented to the east with the 
face oriented to the north. The burial was disturbed by rodents after the ini- 
tial interment and many of the bones show signs of gnawing. There were no 
associated grave goods. 

The skeleton is of an incomplete and fragmentary adult male. The skull is 
represented by a fragment of right frontal, the right occipital, the right tem- 
poral, fragments of the parietals, the mandible, and other miscellaneous frag- 
ments. Teeth include RP, RC’, RP*, RM’, LM!', and RM®*. The postcranial 
skeleton includes fragments of both clavicles, the right humerus, both radii, 
both ulnae, both femora, eight manual phalanges, two pedal phalanges, and 
numerous other fragments. The right side is notably better preserved than the 
left (especially the cranium), which may be due to the burial position (the 
decedent was laid on his right side) and subsequent disturbance. 

The linea aspera of both femora demonstrate slight enthesophyte devel- 
opment and the temporal mandibular joint of the right temporal has some 
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porosity of its surface consistent with slight osteoarthritis. The right frontal 
fragment exhibits a well-healed depressed fracture. Three small bony nodules 
are evident on the endocranial surface of the lesion. No other notable pathol- 
ogy is evident on the bone surfaces, which are generally well preserved. The 
cranium is artificially modified, although the type is uncertain due to incom- 
plete preservation. Of the two maxillary teeth that are present, both are modi- 
fied: RP (Romero type A4) and RC! (Romero type Bs) 


BEJUCAL BURIAL 1 


Burial 1 was excavated by Jose Luis Garrido within Plaza A of Bejucal. This 
Classic-period grave intruded into the fill of the plaza; the body was placed 
directly on bedrock, apparently in an extended supine position with the head 
oriented to the south. Recovered remains include portions of the cranium, five 
teeth, an unsidable scapula fragment, 31 long-bone fragments, and 29 miscel- 
laneous fragments. All of the remains are badly eroded and poorly preserved. 
‘The skeleton is too incomplete to determine sex. The development and wear of 
the teeth indicate an adult individual. Pathology is unobservable. The anterior 
teeth are too heavily worn to determine if they were artificially modified. 


BEJUCAL BURIAL 2 


Burial 2 of Bejucal is an Early Classic-period looted tomb located in Str. 
S6-10, investigated by Thomas Garrison. The long axis of the tomb is north— 
south, and Garrison noted a perforation in one of the tomb walls that may 
have served as a "psychoduct." The excavator found human remains located 
inside and outside of the burial chamber that appear to pertain to the same 
individual. The recovered skeletal remains include a pedal phalanx, a femur 
fragment, and 39 other unidentifiable long-bone fragments. The epiphysis 
of the phalanx is fused, indicating the individual is a late adolescent or adult 
(> 16 years). Sex is indeterminate. The anterior aspect of the femur frag- 
ment is discolored brown and black consistent with thermal exposure. No 
skeletal pathology was observed. Rodent gnawing was evident on one of 
the fragments. 


BEJUCAL BURIAL 3 


Burial 3 is a Late Preclassic-period looted crypt investigated by Thomas 
Garrison within Str. S6-10. The crypt chamber was excavated into bedrock, 
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capped by /ajas, and oriented north-south. The skeleton is largely incomplete, 
fragmentary, and poorly preserved. The skull is partially complete and includes 
15 teeth. The postcranial skeleton consists of isolated fragments of the right 
ulna, the left and right scapula, the atlas, two thoracic vertebrae, two lumbar 
vertebrae, a rib fragment, a fragment of the right innominate, fragments of 
both femora, fragments of both tibiae, three fibula fragments, four metacar- 
pal fragments, two metatarsal fragments, and two proximal pedal phalanges. 
Numerous other cranial and postcranial fragments are present. І noted no 
duplicate elements and so it is likely, though not certain, that these skeletal 
elements come from the same individual. Sex is indeterminate. Epiphyseal 
union and dental development indicate the remains are from an adult indi- 
vidual. Periostitis is evident on fragments of the right femur and unsided tibial 
fragments. The cranium is too incomplete to determine if it was modified. LI? 
exhibits a pyrite inlay; LI' and RI’ are not modified. No other anterior teeth 
are present. 

‘There is abundant evidence of perimortem trauma. There is a 15.2 mm long, 
1.3 mm wide, and 1.5 mm deep cut on one of the left parietal fragments. The cut 
is located near the coronal suture. The cut is deepest anteriorly and proceeds 
posterior-superiorly. The cut sliced through the outer table to the depth of the 
diploe. A fragment of the right temporal near the mastoid process exhibits 
three cuts. The first consists of very slight scraping, 6.4 mm long. The other 
cuts, 3.3 and 4.5 mm long, are also slight, though these latter two defects may 
be postmortem damage caused during looting. The right mandible fragment 
demonstrates a perimortem fracture of the body near the ascending ramus. The 
fracture margin is characterized by linear splitting, caused either by thermal 
alteration (see below) or postmortem decay. Whatever the case, the absence of 
irregular fraying indicates the bone was fractured prior to the surficial crack- 
ing. The axis (second cervical vertebrae) was chopped, completely bisecting 
the centrum. The inferior aspects of the centrum, the right inferior articular 
facet, the left superior and inferior articular facets, and the neural arch are 
missing. There is a tiny (2 mm) fracture that extends superiorly from the lesion 
on the posterior aspect of the centrum. There is hinging of the anterior aspect 
of the vertebra, exposing trabecular bone on the anterior aspects of the cen- 
trum and articular facets. The damage is quite similar to trauma reported by 
Andrea Cucina and Vera Tiesler for the third cervical vertebrae of one of the 
sacrificial victims from Pakal’s tomb (Cucina and Tiesler 2006:114). In both 
cases, the blow that fractured the vertebrae proceeded posterior—anteriorly, 
likely an intent to decapitate by chopping posteriorly at the base of the head. 
Two unsided tibia fragments exhibit spiral fractures along conjoining edges 
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consistent with perimortem trauma. All other tibial fractures are postmortem. 
The combined evidence for perimortem trauma may relate to human sacrifice. 
If so, Bejucal Burial 3 presents some of the earliest evidence for ritual violence 
among the Lowland Maya (see also Inomata 2014). 

Many of the skeletal fragments are thermally altered. The external tables 
of the frontal and left parietal are completely browned with isolated areas of 
black and gray discoloration. Notably, the endocranial surface does not exhibit 
discoloration and the margin between the thermally altered external surface 
and the unaltered internal table is visible along the edges of the broken frag- 
ments. Thus, the skull was burned while it was still articulated, perhaps while 
still covered by flesh. The petrous portion of the right temporal is unaffected, 
and the other two fragments exhibit only a few spots of gray discoloration. 

The right ilium fragment exhibits light brown-black discoloration on the 
interior aspect, above the greater sciatic notch. Unsided proximal femur frag- 
ments exhibit brown-black discoloration and splitting of the periosteal surface 
because of shrinkage. A left femoral diaphysis fragment is discolored brown 
and gray and the entire visible periosteal surface shows significant cracking. 
Right femoral fragments are discolored brown-black and demonstrate sur- 
ficial cracking along the anterior aspect of the bone. The posterior aspect is 
largely unaffected. Left and right tibial fragments also show brown and black 
discoloration and surface shrinkage, though both bones are too fragmented 
to determine the location of the discoloration. Some fibula fragments are 
discolored gray and brown. The four lumbar vertebra fragments demonstrate 
isolated areas of brown, black, and gray discoloration. The acromion process 
of the right scapula exhibits a few isolated areas of black-gray discoloration; 
otherwise the bone is largely unaffected. The metacarpals also show a few 
areas of gray discoloration. The left ulna fragment has a few areas of brown 
and gray discoloration. 

In sum, the majority of the skeleton exhibits light thermal alteration. The 
pattern of thermal alteration is most consistent with heat exposure of a fleshed 
body. None of the endocranial or endosteal surfaces were affected and there 
were no discontinuities in thermal alteration across fracture sites. The focus on 
the head, abdomen, and anterior surfaces of the legs is similar to that observed 
on the children’s skeletons from Burial 9 and may indicate the placement of 
burning material on the face and abdomen. Notably, the thermal discoloration 
within the cut on the parietal is the same as that of the surrounding bone, 
indicating that the trauma preceded the thermal alteration. 

There is red pigment (specular hematite and cinnabar) on a fragment of 
the right frontal (brow ridge), the right mandible fragment, an unidentified 
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metacarpal, and a tibia fragment. Presumably the body was painted prior to 
heat exposure. As areas of the flesh burned away, the pigmentation trans- 
ferred to the bone below. Alternatively, the bone may have become impreg- 
nated with pigment as a result of disturbance in the tomb caused by natural 
collapse or the activities of looters. This had also occurred in Burial 9: the 
children were not painted red but nevertheless demonstrated traces of red 
pigment as a result of tomb collapse and scattering of cinnabar from painted 
materials. If this interpretation is correct, it may be that the individual rep- 
resented by these skeletal remains was not the primary occupant of the 
tomb chamber. Instead, the skeleton may be from someone who was ritually 
killed in activities related to the funerary or post-funerary rites performed at 
Bejucal Burial 3. 

Nine human skeletal fragments were recovered from a lot located in the 
looter tunnel connecting Burials 2 and 3 (BL 1B-2-5). At least three of the 
fragments are from a left humerus of what was likely an adult individual. It is 
unclear to which burial these fragments originally belonged. 


BEJUCAL BURIAL 4 

Burial 4 is a collection of human remains found by Thomas Garrison and 
David Del Cid on the floor of a looter tunnel within Str. 56-4. The original 
burial context was destroyed. The bones were commingled with ceramics from 
both the Early and Late Classic periods. Two individuals are present, pre- 
sumably disturbed from two different burials. The remains are generally well 
preserved but fragmentary. All elements correspond to adult individuals. One 
of the two individuals is larger than the other. The larger of the two individu- 
als was identified as Skeleton A and the other as Skeleton B. The bones of 
the cranial vault and legs were generally too fragmentary to sort between the 
two individuals. However, it was possible to isolate the two individuals in the 
maxillary, mandibular, and dental remains. 


SKELETON A 

Skeleton A is represented by fragments of both humeri, the right ulna, the 
right radius, the left os coxae, and bones of both feet. The individual is male 
based on the morphology of the os coxae. Transition Analysis of the auricular 
surface produced a maximum likelihood estimate of 15 years old at death (with 
a 95 percent likelihood range of 15 to 26.9 years). However, all visible epiphyses 
are fused, suggesting that 20 to 26.9 years is a more accurate estimate of the 
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age at death. Thirteen teeth are present. Some of the anterior teeth demon- 
strate modification: LI! (B5), LC! (Bs), and LI, (unmodified). 


SKELETON B 

Skeleton B is represented by fragments of the left humerus, both ulnae, 
both radii, both os coxae, both feet, and the right fibula. The individual is 
female based on the morphology of the os coxae. Transition Analysis of the 
auricular surface produced a maximum likelihood estimate of 15 years old at 
death (with a 95 percent likelihood range of 15 to 26.4 years). However, all 
visible epiphyses are fused, suggesting that 20 to 26.4 years is a more accurate 
estimate of the age at death. Twenty teeth are present and none are modified. 

Skeleton 4B’s right ankle was broken antemortem. ‘The right ankle and foot 
are represented by the right distal fibula, the talus, calcaneous, navicular, all three 
cuneiforms, the third metatarsal, and an unidentified metatarsal. Of the bones 
present, the fibula and talus were affected. The distal fibula is crushed and the 
articular surface is obliterated by new bone growth. There is a mix of woven- 
sclerotic periostitis overlying the majority of the distal extremity of the bone. 
Perforations (cloaca) in the medial aspect of the distal epiphysis indicate drain- 
age through the bone, although the perforation appears to have been closing 
at the time of death. The talus is severely deformed. The head is significantly 
misaligned and is reoriented approximately 20 degrees medial from its original 
location. There is extensive osteophyte growth on the medial aspect of the neck 
and head of the talus and sclerotic bone over the entire trochlea. The sustentacu- 
lum tali of the calcaneus is reduced in size, and porosity of the talar and cuboid 
articular facets is evident. Unfortunately, the distal tibia, cuboid, and majority 
of metatarsals are absent. Likely, Skeleton B’s foot was crushed at least a year 
or more prior to her death. The distal fibula and talus appear to have no lon- 
ger articulated (or articulated poorly) and judging by the extensive osteophyte 
development of the trochlea, mobility of the ankle joint was severely compro- 
mised. Infection is evident in the fibula, though it appears to have been well- 
healed by the time of death. The displacement of the head of the talus likely 
caused misalignment of the foot and it may not have been able to bear weight. 


SKELETON A or B 

Much of the remaining cranial and postcranial skeleton of Skeletons A and 
B are present but cannot be sorted definitively to either individual. Some of 
the cranial fragments are flattened, consistent with artificial modification. A 
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fragment of the left occipital squama exhibits compression near the external 
protuberance that may be trauma sustained in infancy during the modeling 
of the cranium. 


BEJUCAL BURIAL 5 


Burial 5 was discovered by Stephen Houston in Str. 56-4, and excavated by 
Thomas Garrison and Nicholas Carter. The burial consists of a cist dug into 
bedrock and covered by two /ajas (Garrison et al. 2016:figure то). The body was 
placed in the ground flexed on the right side, ankles brought up to the hips 
and arms folded in front. The head was oriented to the north, the face looking 
west. A Zacatal Cream Polychrome vessel was located in front of the indi- 
vidual, providing a Late Classic—period (Tepeu 2) date for the burial. The skel- 
eton is nearly complete, though fragmentary, and much of the bone surfaces 
are eroded. The skull is nearly complete and the vault is partially articulated. 
All of the teeth are present. Morphology of the os coxae and skull indicate 
the individual is male. Overall, the skeleton is large and robust. Transition 
Analysis of the pubic symphysis morphology yielded a maximum likelihood 
estimate of 37.2 years old at death (with a 95 percent likelihood range of 26.4 
to 60 years). The lack of degenerative pathology and dental wear suggests an 
estimate of 26 to 50 years is reasonable. 

The right fifth metacarpal exhibits a well-healed antemortem spiral fracture 
of its medial-palmar aspect, a so-called boxer’s fracture. The left fifth meta- 
tarsal and corresponding proximal phalanx exhibit well-healed antemortem 
fractures. The metacarpal is fractured on the superior-distal end. The phalanx 
is fractured on the distal end. Although it is enticing to consider these hand 
and foot trauma as sustained in the ball game or at war, it is just as likely that 
these injuries occurred during more mundane tasks, such as masonry work. 

‘The cranium is artificially modified. The frontal is flattened and there is a 
postcoronal sulcus, indicative of tabular oblique modification. Though dam- 
aged, it does not appear that there is corresponding flattening of the occipital. 
The anterior maxillary teeth are modified corresponding to the 2’ pattern: LI’ 
(B4), КГ (B4), LP (A4), RP (Ад), LC* (Ад), RCX(A 4). All of the mandibular 
teeth are filed, corresponding to Romero's Br type. 


BEJUCAL BURIAL 6 


Burial 6 was excavated by Thomas Garrison and David Del Cid within 
the fill of Str. S6-10 and dates to the Early Classic period (Garrison et al. 
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2016:figure 7). The cist consisted of a ring of stones delineating the burial space, 
0.63 m in length and 0.43 m in width. The body was placed in an extended 
supine position with the head to the northeast. There were no burial goods. 
The skeleton is largely complete, well preserved, but extremely fragmented. 
All deciduous teeth are present and unerupted. Sex is indeterminate. Dental 
development indicates the individual was three to nine months old at the 
time of death. No pathology was observed. The cranium is too fragmentary to 
determine if it was modified. None of the teeth are modified. There is signifi- 
cant rodent gnawing on both femoral fragments. 


BEJUCAL BURIAL 7 


Thomas Garrison and David Del Cid detected Burial 7 within a looter tun- 
nel in Str. S6-8 by the presence of human remains. Unfortunately, architectural 
destruction was so complete they were unable to identify the burial chamber. 
‘The burial dates to the Late Classic period based on its stratigraphy. The skeleton 
is incomplete, badly fragmented, and poorly preserved and includes fragments 
of the cranium, a right mandibular canine, the humeri, the left radius, the right 
ulna, the right scapula, one unidentifiable metacarpal fragment, two unidentifi- 
able metatarsal fragments, an unsided femur fragment, and an unsided tibia 
fragment. There are approximately 50 other unidentifiable postcranial fragments 
present. The skeleton is a probable male, based on the morphology of the cra- 
nium. The individual is an adult based on skeletal development. None of the 
skeletal surfaces are observable for pathology. The cranium is too incomplete to 
determine if it was modified. The canine does not exhibit artificial modification. 


EL PALMAR BURIAL 1 


‘The skeleton was found by James Doyle, disarticulated and spread through- 
out the structural fill within Str. E4-4. He dates the deposit to the Early Classic 
period. The skeleton is partially complete and poorly preserved. Bones of the 
hands, feet, and vertebral column are notably absent among the fragments, 
suggesting the remains may be from a secondary inhumation. The burial may 
have been disturbed during construction activities. Sex is indeterminate. The 
size of the long bones and dental development indicate the individual is a late 
adolescent or adult. Bone surfaces are too badly eroded to observe for pathol- 
ogy. The cranium is too incomplete to observe cranial modification. Eighteen 
teeth are present, including most of the anterior maxillary dentition. None of 
the teeth are artificially modified. 
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A possible second individual is represented by a deciduous right mandibular 
second molar. No corresponding juvenile remains were recovered. Although 
deciduous teeth are occasionally retained into adulthood, it is unlikely this 
tooth is from the same individual as the others, considering its minimal wear. 


EL PALMAR BURIAL 2 

Burial 2, investigated by James Doyle, was an Early Classic burial intruded 
into the Preclassic Platform E5-7 (Doyle 2013b:figure 47). The cist consisted 
of a series of irregular rocks arranged to create a space 1.62 m in length, 0.30 
m in width, and 0.20 m in height. Burial 2 contained the remains of two indi- 
viduals. It appears that the excavators encountered a primary extended burial 
(Skeleton A) and, in the process of excavation, found a second set of remains 
nearby (Skeleton B). Skeleton B may have been disturbed when Skeleton 
A was interred or may simply represent a second individual that was buried 
nearby. Skeleton A lay in an extended supine position with the head to the 
north. Funerary goods included several fragments of marine bivalve, worked 
chert, and mineral crystals. 


SKELETON A 

Skeleton A is mostly incomplete, fragmentary, and poorly preserved. The 
skeleton consists of the diaphyses of both humeri, radii, ulnae, femora, tibiae, 
fibulae, one unidentifiable metacarpal fragment, and two proximal manual 
phalanges. Other small, unidentifiable fragments are present that likely repre- 
sent other aspects of the skeleton. The only element of the skull that is pres- 
ent is a right maxillary central incisor. The incisor exhibits substantial wear 
and a massive caries on the labial aspect at the cemento-enamel junction. Sex 
is indeterminate. Extensive wear of the central incisor and the size of the 
remains indicate the individual is an adult. The incisor is too worn to deter- 
mine if it was artificially modified. 


SKELETON B 

Skeleton B is represented by approximately 20 small cranial-vault frag- 
ments and a nearly complete set of deciduous teeth, along with a few develop- 
ing permanent teeth. Sex is indeterminate. 

Based on dental development, the individual was 16 to 32 months old at the 
time of death. 
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EL PALMAR BURIAL 3 

James Doyle excavated Burial 3 within Str. Es-1 (Doyle 2013b:figure 66). This 
looted burial dates to the Early Classic period; the chamber’s long axis runs 
north-south. The tomb measures 2.80 m in length, 0.80 m wide, and 1.10 m in 
height. Doyle recovered chert, worked shell, and pieces of a jade mosaic mask. 


EL PALMAR BURIAL 4 

El Palmar Burial 4 is a Late Preclassic-period deposit of cache vessels exca- 
vated by Thomas Garrison from El Palmar Str. D5-1 (figure 13.1). Two of the 
vessels contained the remains of a single child, respectively. One of the vessels 
was a large, lidded, cylindrical urn (Burial 4A) and the other was a more typi- 
cal cache-size vessel (Burial 4B). 

The Burial 4A vessel was filled with sediment. The upper layer consisted 
of loose silt whereas the majority of the fill was a hard, dense matrix. At the 
transition from the loose sediment to dense fill, a tooth was encountered, fol- 
lowed thereafter by cranial fragments in all locations of the pot. The matrix 
also included some ceramic sherds, some of which are likely from the lid 
above, which had collapsed. However, there are also fragments of other vessels, 
including a small black bowl and a red plate, that were likely placed into the 
offering vessel after the child’s body was interred. Charcoal was also mixed 
within the matrix. 

About 5 cm from the base of the vessel the sediment was looser, less dense, 
and browner in color. Within this matrix the majority of the postcranial 
skeleton was encountered. The legs were articulated on the floor of the ves- 
sel and consistent with a seated position. The bones of the arms were less 
articulated but located as one would expect on either side of the body. The 
thorax and cranium were largely disarticulated. From the position of the 
bones of the legs it is clear that the child was sitting on the eastern side of 
the pot, feet touching in front of the body. Judging from the positioning of 
the legs, the child was facing west when deposited. The child’s knees were 
pointed to either side. It is possible that the child may have been originally 
set with legs set in front of the chest, knees pointing up, and that follow- 
ing decay the knees fell to either side of the body. However, considering 
the complete articulation of the bones of the legs, it is more likely that the 
position found during excavation was the original position of the legs at the 
time of interment. 

A tiny obsidian fragment was found on the left side of the body, near the 
left arm. A tiny jade fragment was found near the right arm. Perhaps both 
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elements were intentionally placed on either side of the body. Also found was 
a small fragment of a shiny material, perhaps pyrite. 

It is likely that the child was placed first, and the vessels (or vessel frag- 
ments) and charcoal matrix was placed over the child. The cranial remains and 
teeth (particularly the permanent teeth) were found throughout the vessel. 
Presumably once the head decomposed (note that the sutures of the cranium 
are fully open at this age and so will not stay articulated, as an adult cranium 
would) the cranial elements spread throughout the vessel, likely aided by the 
process of putrefaction or water moving through the vessel contents. 

The skeleton from Burial 4A is that of a poorly preserved and highly frag- 
mented two- to four-year-old child of indeterminate sex. The skull is repre- 
sented by fragments of the frontal bone, both parietals, the occipital, both 
temporal bones, and both zygomatic bones. Both the maxilla and mandible 
are absent, although a complete set of deciduous dentition and many of the 
permanent teeth (КІ, RP, RC’, RP, LM’, RL, LL, RL, RC, LM, and RM,) 
are present. The postcranial skeleton includes the left clavicle, both humeri, 
both radii, both ulnae, both femora, both tibia, both fibula, and rib and verte- 
bral fragments. The skeleton was generally too poorly preserved to observe for 
antemortem pathology. Damage to the right neural arch of the second cervical 
vertebra was possibly caused at the time of death, perhaps as a result of decapi- 
tation. The cranium was artificially modified, likely in the tabular oblique form, 
although the cranium is overall too incomplete to determine the form with 
certainty. The teeth are not modified. 

Burial 4B was a cache vessel that fractured into multiple fragments upon 
being lifted from the ground, disturbing the original location of the skeletal 
remains. As a result it is impossible to determine the original position of the 
child’s body. The skeleton is that of a neonate, no more than four months old. 
‘The cranium is represented by 34 vault fragments and the right petrous por- 
tion of the temporal. Teeth include li’, гі!, Im!, and lm,. The postcranial skel- 
eton includes fragments of both scapulae, the right clavicle, both humeri, both 
radii, both ulnae, both femora, both fibulae, seven ribs, and two proximal hand 
phalanges. The skeleton is too poorly preserved and incomplete to observe for 
pathology and cranial modification. None of the teeth are modified. 


DISCUSSION 


From the combined 42 burials excavated from El Zotz, Bejucal, and El 
Palmar, it is difficult to draw any conclusions regarding diet, health, or popu- 
lation structure, topics often considered in bioarchaeological studies of the 
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Maya. This is especially the case as the publication of dietary stable isotope 
analyses is forthcoming and roughly half of those 42 burials are from looted 
contexts. Moreover, the vast majority of those interments are from high-status 
contexts, offering little opportunity to explore social difference in diet, health, 
and ritual practice. However, considering the sizable quantity of elite and royal 
burials in the sample, the El Zotz burial series provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to comment on high-status ritual practice at this Maya regal center, 
including corpse placement, ritual violence, and exposure to heat and flame. 

The burial sample spans the Late Preclassic through Terminal Classic peri- 
ods. Of the 29 cases where body position could be observed, 24 (82.8 percent) 
were oriented to the north. A northward orientation is also the dominant 
burial axis at Tikal, Uaxactun, and other central Peten sites (Welsh 1988:59). 
However, northerly oriented burials at these sites tend to be closer to 10° east 
of north, reflecting the general orientation of the architecture at these centers. 
At El Zotz, much of the architecture is oriented towards true north with an 
important exception: the first westward facing pyramids and their substruc- 
tures. These are the principal ritual structures of the site, built during the Early 
Classic period, and are oriented 9° west of north, a pattern quite particular 
to El Zotz. The burial sample reflects both of these orientations, with many 
oriented to true north whereas others, including the tomb of the probable 
founder of the dynasty, are oriented to 9° west of north. In contrast, buildings 
at Tikal, like the burials, tend to be oriented 10-12" east of north (and its per- 
pendiculars). Elsewhere in the Maya area other orientations are favored. For 
example, at Piedras Negras, northeast (30° east of north) is preferred and at 
Yaxchilan 120° east of north is the mortuary axis (Golden et al. 2008). Unlike 
modern, Western views of geographic space, north was not the principal car- 
dinal direction for the Maya. Instead, east, the direction of the rising sun, was 
the principal direction and east-west was the primary axis. For example, early 
colonial indigenous maps invariably place east at the top of the paper, in con- 
trast to the western convention of situating north at the top (Becker 2004:131; 
Solari 2013:66, 107). 

A number of possibilities may explain the preference for north in the ori- 
entation of bodies at El Zotz, Bejucal, and El Palmar. Today, the Tzeltal and 
other contemporary Maya conceptualize north as up, conflating north with 
the sun at zenith (Gossen 1974:33). In Classic-period iconography, souls and 
ancestors are often rendered as solar bodies, seated in mirror-like cartouches 
as evident, for example, on the Berlin Vase (K6547). Therefore, the prefer- 
ence for north in the burials of central Peten may instead suggest solar ascent 
of the soul, especially when we consider that souls entered and exited the 
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body via the orifices of the head (Houston and Taube 2000:267-273). As Karl 
Taube (2004b) shows, the path of the sun is the route to Flower Mountain, the 
celestial home of ancestors and other supernatural beings. Clemency Coggins 
(1980) was among the first to suggest that the Maya referenced the cosmos in 
their settlement design, pointing especially to the twin-pyramid complexes at 
Tikal. Coggins and others suggest that at Tikal and other central Peten sites, 
south related to the underworld, and north was symbolically linked to the 
celestial heavens, ancestors, and kingly power (Ashmore 1991, 2005; Ashmore 
and Geller 2005; Ashmore and Sabloff 2002; Weiss-Krejci 2011). 

At El Zotz and Bejucal nine of the 30 burial deposits to produce human 
bone show evidence of exposure of human remains to heat or flame (Burial 9 
and its associated sacrificial offerings are treated here as a single deposit). No 
burning was evident on human remains from El Palmar, although ash does 
seem to have been spread over the remains of the child’s body in the offering 
designated Burial 4A. The remarkable evidence for thermal exposure of so 
many skeletons at El Zotz and Bejucal underscores the importance of fire in 
the mortuary rituals of these sites, suggesting a shared royal mortuary tradi- 
tion among these two centers. Although the sample size is small, none of the 
burials excavated from outside of the royal precinct (Burials 28, 31, 32) show 
evidence of burning (see figure 12.1). 

For the Maya, fire and heat are understood to derive from the sun. In con- 
temporary thought, heat is associated with good health, and powerful individu- 
als are said to be particularly hot (Gossen 1974:449). Fire is also transformative: 
it converts earthly matter into smoke and vapor, a substance that can travel to 
celestial and otherworldly places where it can be consumed by ancestors and 
other supernaturals (Christenson 2007:188). Presumably, the localized burning 
we see on the victims of human sacrifice at El Zotz and Bejucal relates to the 
placement of copal and other burning objects in direct contact with the bodies 
of the dead. 

Six looted burials—El Zotz Burials 1, 20, 23, and 26 and Bejucal Burials 
2 and 3—contained fragmentary skeletal remains with evidence for thermal 
exposure. These may have been the remains of sacrificial victims, similar to the 
burned children found associated with El Zotz Burial 9. The trauma evident 
on the remains from Bejucal Burial 3 would suggest as much. Another body, 
the bundled old man from Burial 8, was unambiguously burned while he was 
still a fleshed corpse, prior to his inhumation. As noted in the burial descrip- 
tion, the face was the most significantly affected. Fire may have been directed 
at his face, perhaps he even wore a mask or some other combustible material, 
or it may simply be that the rest of his body was better protected by a funerary 
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wrap. As a bundled body in a cist, his burial paralleled the bundled men placed 
in El Zotz Burials 5 (adult) and 12 (old adult). The skeleton in Burial 8 demon- 
strates an irregular fracture of the frontal that may be either trauma or simply 
irregular postmortem damage of bone that was already weakened by thermal 
alternation. A perimortem or early postmortem fracture is also evident on 
the cranium from Burial 12. The fracture may be traumatic in origin, or could 
relate to the burial environment, the head placed immediately below a surface 
with substantial stone overburden. 

Are these bundled bodies the remains of old men who were ritually killed? 
There are numerous references to puluyi, “it burns,” in Classic-period inscrip- 
tions, and a range of monuments and polychrome vessels show the burning of 
captives and other beings (Houston and Scherer 2010:170; Stone and Zender 
2011:161; K278, K4118). Perhaps these men were offered as sacrifice within the 
Acropolis to activate or energize the space. Today, the Tzotzil and other Maya 
groups sacrifice chickens in a variety of contexts, including new house con- 
struction. As Evon Vogt reports, a black rooster is killed and buried in the 
center of a new house as part the chul kantela, “holy candle,” ceremony to give 
the house its soul (Vogt 1969:461—463). 

Unfortunately, the origins of the cranial fractures in Burials 8 and 12 are 
ambiguous and old men seem an unusual sacrificial offering. Adult sacrifice 
as mortuary ritual is remarkably rare in the Maya area (Houston and Scherer 
2010). Tikal Burial то, the presumed tomb of the Early Classic-period king 
Yax Nuun Ahiin, and the tombs of K'inich Janaab Pakal and the so-called 
Red Queen of Palenque are notable exceptions (Coe 1990:479-490; Cucina 
and Tiesler 2006; Tiesler and Cucina 2006). Generally in Mesoamerica, we 
envision the bundling of corpses as a means to display the bodies and later 
their transport to the grave, as is reported for highland lords of the conquest 
era (Miles 1957:749). Though not kings, these El Zotz men may nevertheless 
have been important members of the royal court, explaining their interment 
within the Acropolis. 

Further, the burning of bodies does not necessarily imply desecration of a 
sacrificial victim. The burned bones of the adult individual from Burial 1 show 
red pigment, marking him as a likely member of the royal family, not a sacri- 
ficial victim. Moreover, there is evidence for burning of royal bodies at other 
Maya sites. At Piedras Negras, Burial 13 was reentered with smoke and fire, 
presumably to reactivate the sacred space or conjure the dead king decades 
after his death (Escobedo 2004; Scherer 2015a). The burning within the burial 
chamber of El Zotz Burial 1 suggests it was the site of the fire. In contrast, the 
absence of fire exposure in Burial 8 indicates the burning happened elsewhere. 
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In general, the Maya use of fire on bodies should not be understood in а 
binary of veneration or desecration, but more accurately in a continuum of 
transformation—a practice that facilitated the departure of the spirits of the 
dead and the sacrificed alike. What is remarkable is that evidence for the use 
of heat and fire in mortuary rites at El Zotz, Bejucal, and El Palmar (the child 
sacrifice) is evident from the Late Preclassic through the Late Classic period, 
suggesting some continuity in this ritual practice. 

Demographically, the combined skeletal sample from El Zotz, Bejucal, and 
El Palmar is unusual. If we exclude the sacrificed children, the burial sample 
is remarkably lopsided for adults (27/30; 90.0 percent). Normally, roughly a 
third of the mortuary sample should be children and adolescents. Of the eight 
adults that could be more narrowly aged in this burial sample, half of them 
were 50 years or older at the time of death. Obviously, the skewed age-at-death 
profile is partly sample bias; the majority of the skeletons come from burials 
within pyramids or the Acropolis. Nevertheless, the demographic data are 
striking in that they demonstrate that at least for the privileged, the “golden 
years” were achievable for quite a few of the El Zotz nobility, contradicting 
claims that old age was often rhetorically faked by Maya nobility (Hernandez 
and Marquez 2006; Marcus 1992:235). 

Three observations can be made of the tombs as mortuary facilities at El 
Zotz, Bejucal, and El Palmar: there are a remarkably large number of them, 
most date to the Early Classic period, and they are dispersed across the land- 
scape. If we include a looted tomb that was found on reconnaissance and 
reported in Garrison, Garrido et al. (2011), of the 37 burials from the El Zotz 
region for which the original architecture is understood, 17 (45.9 percent) 
are tombs. Obviously, that number reflects in part the vigorous looting of El 
Zotz and the equally focused attentions of the archaeologists on document- 
ing those deposits. Yet, as a point of comparison, of a sample of 311 buri- 
als excavated at Tikal by the University Museum and Guatemalan National 
projects, only 20 of those burials were tombs (6.4 percent). In other words, 
Tikal has produced only twice as many tombs as the El Zotz region, despite 
having a burial sample size 12 times greater. At Caracol, tombs functioned 
as ossuaries, housing multiple individuals (Chase and Chase 1996, 1998). 
Although our understanding of the demography of the tombs reviewed here 
is complicated by looting, there is no evidence to indicate the inhumation of 
many individuals of equivalent age or social status within a single tomb at El 
Zotz and neighboring sites. Rather, the pattern at El Zotz seems more akin 
to that at Tikal and other Maya sites: a primary occupant accompanied by 
sacrificed “attendants.” 
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Patricia McAnany (1998, 2013; McAnany et al. 1999) calls attention to the 
role of funerary rites in place-making and claims to resources and authority 
among the ancient Maya. At Tikal, 17 of the 20 tombs for which locational 
data are available were found in the site epicenter, the other three (Burials 
159, 160, and 162) were excavated by William Haviland and others in Group 
7F, located 1.25 km from the Great Plaza (Haviland 1981). Spatially, there was 
a close linkage between the tombs of the dead (in the North Acropolis, Great 
Plaza, and Mundo Perdido) and the day-to-day performance of the court in 
the Central Acropolis of Tikal. In contrast, the tombs reported here were 
found scattered across the landscape, at the epicenter of El Zotz as well as 
at El Diablo and satellite groups and sites such as El Tejón, Las Palmitas, 
Bejucal, and El Palmar. It may be that the dispersion of tombs on the El Zotz 
landscape was an attempt by the court to spread its ritual authority by placing 
its dead throughout the domain. Yet it is unlikely that all of these tombs were 
used to house the remains of kings and queens or even the royal family. There 
may simply have been a local preference for ostentatious interments. On the 
other hand, the many elaborate tombs in the vicinity of El Zotz may be the 
most salient example of a more complex sociopolitical situation where author- 
ity never fully coalesced around the royal court. This may explain, for example, 
why a tomb was placed at El Palmar during the Early Classic period, the most 
important site in the region during the Late Preclassic period. The placement 
of the tomb may have been meant to draw connection to the ancestral ritual 
center as opposed to the court at El Zotz. 

We must also consider the curious polarity of mortuary space and archi- 
tecture at El Zotz, where most burials either were large tombs with extended 
bodies or cramped cists for flexed and bundled corpses. The lack of crypts 
in this burial sample is striking and one of the two known crypts, Bejucal 
Burial 3, may have been a container for the remains of a Late Preclassic 
sacrificial victim. In contrast, 61 of the 311 burials (19.6 percent) from Tikal 
are crypts. The issue is compounded by the identities of the two old men 
(Burial 8 and 12) that were bundled within cists inside of the Acropolis. They 
may have been sacrificial offerings, as noted earlier. However, the evidence 
is ambiguous, and their age and burial location may identify them instead 
as important courtiers at El Zotz. The recovery of ceramic vessels near the 
body in Burial 8 further diminishes the likelihood that this man was ritually 
killed. As courtiers, these old men may not have been important enough to 
warrant monumental veneration, but in death continued to serve the court. 
The study of future burials excavated away from the elite center of El Zotz 
may clarify some of these issues. 


SCHERER 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


No amount of planning can eliminate uncertainty and chance from 
archaeology. When the El Zotz archaeological project began there was a 
reasonable expectation of uncovering a large burial sample, one suitable for 
exploring questions of diet, health, and population structure. What was not 
anticipated was the unusual settlement pattern and sociopolitical history at 
El Zotz, including an unexpectedly high number of monumental construc- 
tions dispersed over the landscape, many of which seem to date to the Early 
Classic period. Unfortunately, most of these structures have been subject 
to intensive looting. A significant amount of the project’s time and ener- 
gies were diverted to documenting these features before further damage was 
done. Although a large osteological sample never materialized, the efforts 
of the El Zotz Project have produced a small and distinct mortuary sample 
that, while unsuitable for testing the original research hypotheses, affords 
an unprecedented glimpse at elite mortuary ritual, especially as practiced in 
the Early Classic period. A careful marriage of bioarchaeology and mortuary 
archaeology has shown that much useful information can be gleaned from 
these scant remains. 

When viewed in comparative light, the El Zotz data provide good evidence 
for both commonality and diversity in Classic period (especially Early Classic 
period) funerary rites. The El Zotz and Bejucal mortuary sample is especially 
distinct for the large number of tombs, comprising almost half of the mor- 
tuary sample. In nearly all of these contexts, there is good evidence for the 
ritual use of fire throughout the Classic period. At Tikal, Oswaldo Chinchilla, 
Oswaldo Gómez, and Vera Tiesler (Chinchilla Mazariegos and Gómez 2010; 
Chinchilla Mazariegos et al. 2015) have recently reported on a deposit of what 
appears to be burned sacrificial victims from a non-mortuary context in the 
Plaza of the Seven Temples, which they interpret as related to the birth of 
the sun. Indeed, the burning of bodies at El Zotz is undoubtedly linked to 
the solar imagery at El Diablo, and ultimately Classic-period beliefs regarding 
both kingship and the postmortem status of souls. Careful consideration of 
the skeletal evidence also points to the importance of ritual violence in elite 
mortuary rites. Future discovery and careful documentation of intact tombs 
at El Zotz may help better understand the many looted burial chambers in 
the region. Further work at El Zotz will also increase the non-elite mortuary 
sample, which will facilitate better understanding of the region’s burial prac- 
tices as a whole. 

The research at El Zotz highlights future directions in Mayanist bioar- 
chaeology. Despite the obstacles of small sample size, poor preservation, and 
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rampant looting, the study of the bones and burials must remain an important 
part of research design. Certain bioarchaeological questions are only appro- 
priate for sites with large burial sample sizes, including research pertaining 
to demography, morbidity, mortality, and population structure. Yet we should 
not dismiss the value of small sample sizes or skeletal remains from looted 
contexts. Although much is tragically lost to looting, careful documentation 
and collaboration among field and laboratory specialists can tease useful data 
from these seemingly destroyed contexts, allowing us to forge ahead and ask 
new questions of ancient Maya bones and burials. 


NOTES 

1. Of field projects in Guatemala, the El Perú-Waka' Archaeological Project is the 
notable exception, having produced over 60 burials over the last decade (Pérez Calde- 
r6n 2013; Rich 2011). The Holmul Archaeological Project has also produced a relatively 
large sample of burials. The San Bartolo Project and the subsequent project at Xultun 
maintained heavy investment and numerous field seasons, but much of those energies 
were devoted to investigation of the murals and the epicenter of the site (Garrison 
2007; Runggaldier 2009; Saturno et al. 2005; Taube et al. 2010). Throughout this period, 
the El Mirador Project has maintained a massive infrastructure and has conducted 
many field seasons of work. However, bioarchaeological data from this research have 
never been reported. 

2. Figure 12.1 shows the location of all of the El Zotz burials. Table 12.3 provides 
references for the excavation context of each burial as well as the references for the 
preliminary osteological analysis. Note that, due to a documentation error, El Zotz 


Burials 20 (lab analysis) and 21 (excavation) are the same interment. 


SCHERER 


Landscapes are the settings where human drama unfolds 
over time. Interactions, whether political, economic, 
social, ideological, or environmental, leave their traces in 
the ground for scholars to recover. The research reported 
in this volume opens a temporal perspective on how the 
Pakan dynasty, along with its antecedent and descen- 
dant populations, settled, inhabited, and abandoned the 
landscape of the Buenavista Valley, all in the shadow of 
Tikal, one of the greatest Precolumbian polities. Over 
the course of approximately 2,500 years, residents of this 
important geographical corridor made settlement deci- 
sions and participated in cultural behaviors and interac- 
tions that were dictated, or at least impacted, by broader 
political and environmental patterns in the Maya 
Lowlands. A review of this cultural history detects no 
consistent rhythm. There are periods of frenzied activity, 
movement, and growth, interspersed between extended 
periods of either reclusiveness or stability, depending 
on the segment of society being examined. Adaptation 
to changing landscapes was the key to long-term sur- 
vival in the region, and these adaptive strategies are best 
understood within a broader context. 


A CULTURAL SYNTHESIS OF 
THE BUENAVISTA VALLEY 
First SETTLERS (~1300 BC—~800 BC) 
The Archaic and Early Preclassic populations of the 
Maya Lowlands were extremely low, with the Peten 
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likely being the last major region of Mesoamerica to receive extensive occu- 
pation. The Buenavista Valley is an area that would have been particularly 
appealing to early settlers. The large wetland cival, referred to as the Laguna 
El Palmar today, would have been even more extensive in the time when early 
colonists arrived, providing an array of subsistence and utilitarian resources. 
Agriculture had reached the Mesoamerica Lowlands thousands of years ear- 
lier (Pope et al. 2001), but these first populations were likely still preceramic, 
similar to other early communities detected in the Maya area (Doyle and 
Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume; Lohse 2010). By no later than 1300 Bc, 
land clearings for maize agriculture reached a scale detectable in sedimentary 
records (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). We are uncertain what this first 
community looked like, but a heat-treated chert biface, found at the bottom 
of a 7-m-deep excavation unit, may be a vestige of that time. 


Mipp te Prec tassic (-800 BC-300 BC) 


The exact beginning of Middle Preclassic settlement is not totally clear 
but, by comparison with other regions of the Lowlands, it was probably as 
early as 1000 вс and included an increased population that adopted early pre- 
Mamom ceramic traditions. Doyle and Piedrasanta (chapter 2, this volume) 
note that, sometime between 800 and 500 вс, people living on the western 
edge of the Laguna El Palmar built a large elevated plaza that would eventu- 
ally grow into the largest Preclassic settlement in the valley. Residents living 
near the El Zotz Aguada, likely a natural wetland depression at this time, also 
constructed a residential platform that housed the earliest population known 
in that area. Eventually, this sector would grow into the El Zotz South Group. 
Ceramic evidence hints that La Avispa may have been a third area of Middle 
Preclassic occupation, though excavations have not been extensive enough to 
confirm this surmise. Regardless, El Palmar was the preeminent Preclassic 
site at this time, with the new plaza surface covering 16 times the area of the 
South Group. 

Monumental architecture in the valley has its origins at El Palmar with 
the first of three Middle Preclassic construction phases of an E-Group coin- 
ciding with the plaza construction (figures 2.3 and 2.5). For Doyle (2013), 
E-Groups and their associated plazas provided the frameworks for early 
Maya urban planning, a suggestion further evidenced by their presence as 
foundational structures at many Lowland sites (Clark and Hansen 2001; 
Doyle 2012). Functioning as a solar observatory, or at least as an architectural 
complex oriented to the sun and world directions, the E-Group highlights 
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ап institutionalized emphasis on the solar cycle. The ordered space defined 
by the architectural complex replicates the laying out of a milpa, or cornfield, 
a metaphor for the construction of the universe in the K’ichee’ Maya cre- 
ation myth, the Popol Vuh (Christenson 2007; Doyle 2013a:797). Estrada-Belli 
(2006) has convincingly linked offerings in E-Groups to water and maize, 
with blue-green jade fetishes having direct connections to the Maize God 
himself (Taube 2000:300-303). Indeed, an E-Group offering of jades from 
Ceibal (CB118; Inomata et al. 2010:figures 6, 7) has the appearance of a mythi- 
cal maize field if the dozen celts are considered as sacred corn. At El Palmar, 
the foundational E-Group structure (Str. E4-1-6th) contained a polished 
biface-reduction flake of blue-green jade (figure 2.4a) at its core, linking it to 
similar offerings, albeit less formally. 

Despite such public architecture, and its seeming link to cosmology and agri- 
culture, there is no clear evidence for socioeconomic inequality in the material 
culture from the early centuries of this period. Compositional analysis of pot- 
tery throughout the Preclassic indicates the exploitation of a wide variety of 
clay sources, suggesting that there was broad access to ceramics, from multiple 
sources. Construction fill is predominately discarded material from chert pro- 
duction, which Hruby (chapter 9, this volume) believes was deposited ritually. 
As the Middle Preclassic continued, the E-Group was expanded two more 
times. We cannot say to what degree inequality emerged during these centu- 
ries. But, at a certain point, monumentality reached a scale that required orga- 
nization of the labor force above a communal level. Could this have occurred 
at El Palmar by the end of the Middle Preclassic? The pattern noted at Ceibal, 
Guatemala, which hints at large-scale construction in the absence of settled 
populations, may not apply at El Palmar, which first flourished some centuries 
after the earliest building at Ceibal (Inomata, MacLellan, and Burham 2015; 
Inomata, MacLellan, Triadan et al. 2015). 


LATE PrecLassic (300 BC-AD 200) 

The Late Preclassic is a time of population expansion throughout the Maya 
Lowlands (Culbert and Rice 1990). Not only did El Palmar continue to grow 
at this time, but the presumably rural settlement detected in the uplands sur- 
rounding the site—as well as at the base of the Buenavista Valley northern 
escarpment and the area immediately east of El Zotz—indicates a general 
increase in regional population. Paleoenvironmental data from the El Zotz 
Aguada show increased maize agriculture around that feature, while addi- 
tional cultigens like arrowroot and squash appear in contexts around El 
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Palmar (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). Traditional models of emergent 
complexity (Service 1962) argue that increased population generally leads to 
more complex forms of social organization (though the opposite could likely 
be true as well). That appears to be reflected in the Buenavista Valley record, 
particularly at the site of El Palmar. To be sure, as noted above, developments 
in the Pasión River drainage to the south hint that local “complexity” in the 
Buenavista Valley only took place against a backdrop of prior shifts elsewhere. 

At El Palmar (Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 2, this volume), the E-Group 
complex continued to expand, going through a further three phases during the 
Late Preclassic period. In addition, the site core expanded to its present extent 
over the course of these centuries (figure 1.4). Notable in this growth is the 
construction of a Triadic Group immediately south of the E-Group (figure 
2.9a). Fragments of modeled stucco recovered from looter excavations show 
that monumental art programs were implemented at the Triadic Group, and 
it is likely that the later versions of the main E-Group pyramid were deco- 
rated with monumental masks as well. The exact function of Triadic Groups 
is uncertain, but they are ubiquitous in Late Preclassic site cores. Indeed, they 
may even have functioned as mortuary pyramids associated with the rise of 
dynastic kingship (Hansen 1998:77-81). 

Excavations into the largest triadic pyramid at El Palmar (Str. 05-1) in 2016 
revealed a massive dedicatory offering at its base, consisting of seven vessels, 
an obsidian core, two Spondylus shells, and a jade bead (figure 13.1). Four of 
the vessels were lip-to-lip caches containing the remains of children (Scherer, 
chapter 12, this volume). The caching of (presumably sacrificed) children is 
a practice commonly seen at El Zotz from the Early Classic on. It forms 
one line of evidence that helps to secure a link between these two succes- 
sive settlements. Immediately above the level of the main offering, excavators 
encountered at least two separate offerings of dog skeletons associated with 
three more ceramic vessels. Dogs are linked with the Underworld in Maya 
religion, serving as guides for the dead, evidenced in multiple burial contexts 
and iconographic examples dating back to the Preclassic (Miller and Taube 
1993:80; Thompson 1970:300-301). Seemingly hinting at a mortuary function 
for the structure, future excavations may clarify what role the Triadic Group 
played at Late Preclassic El Palmar. 

Other evidence that El Palmar was expanding its influence throughout the 
Buenavista Valley during the Late Preclassic comes from the minor site of 
La Avispa (figure 1.7), which may in fact have been just an outlying group 
of El Palmar (see Epilogue below). Most of the site appears to date to this 
time and consists mainly of residential mounds. The lone exception is a single 
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Figure 13.1. Offering 1 from El Palmar, Str. Ds-z (photo by T. Garrison). 


monumental complex on top of a large platform (Str. P8—3) at the eastern edge 
of the site. A miniature Triadic Group in its own right, the plaza of this group 
mimics the ratios that Doyle (2013a) identified for the El Palmar urban plan. 
While inconclusive, this pattern could indicate a more regional administra- 
tive authority for the emerging polity at El Palmar. There is also evidence of 
early activity at Bejucal, as seen in the leveling of bedrock and the construc- 
tion of two early round temples of the sort recovered at Uaxactun, Guatemala 
(Laporte and Valdés 1993:71, 102, figures 33, 48). Consecrating the hilltop, the 
buildings at Bejucal rested on three natural limestone apertures at its peak. 
One of the temples covered the burial of a woman interred with transitional 
ceramics taking on Early Classic forms, while still maintaining Late Preclassic 
slips (Garrison et al. 2016:538—540). 


Late PrecLassic To EARLY Crassic TRANSITION (AD 200—~300) 


One of the biggest ruptures in the occupation of the Buenavista Valley 
and its surroundings occurred during the transition between the Preclassic 
and Classic periods. This approximately roo-year period is characterized by a 
major shift in the center of authority in the valley. A new, or perhaps renewed, 
dynast constructed a royal palace at the El Diablo Group, on the edge of a 
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steep escarpment west of El Zotz. This relatively sudden rearrangement of 
a Preclassic pattern that had grown organically over a period of 1,500 years 
signals that there must have been novel forces of change in play. The Laguna 
El Palmar is a significant area of resources in the valley. The decision to move 
away would not have been taken lightly. 

As with many complex changes, a variety of factors doubtless contributed 
to the shift in settlement. First, a general drying trend occurred around this 
time, expressed in the sedimentary records from El Palmar and the lagoon 
itself (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume). Although the El Palmar wetland 
may have been more extensive than it is at present, it never fully underwent 
the transformation to a seasonal swamp or bajo, a process clearly documented 
in other early Lowland environs, including near El Mirador (Dunning et al. 
2002). Investigations in the area between El Zotz and El Palmar show that the 
rural population continued to grow steadily but gradually shifted away from 
El Palmar toward El Zotz. 

Mild environmental strain may have been present, but other factors must 
have also been responsible for the dramatic shift in settlement. Major sites to 
the north, like El Mirador, Nakbe, Tintal, and San Bartolo collapsed during 
this period. At some sites, like Cival in the eastern Peten, defensive walls were 
constructed around the settlement, indicating a perceived need for defense 
(Estrada-Belli 2011). Perhaps areas like the Buenavista Valley were appealing 
places for populations fleeing their degraded homelands; rather than trying 
to defend the wide-open valley floor, elites relocated to the escarpment edge. 
Lidar evidence also demonstrates that there was a preoccupation with defense 
along the escarpment (see Epilogue). 

The monumental precinct of El Palmar was all but abandoned. There were 
minor modifications to some structures at the site (Doyle and Piedrasanta, 
chapter 2, this volume), but, for the most part, the population left. There are 
a few lines of evidence that support the idea that the elites who established 
the hilltop palace at El Diablo had come directly from El Palmar, rather than 
being an immigrant population. First, as mentioned earlier, the practice of 
offering infants in lip-to-lip caches is clearly established in the Late Preclassic 
at El Palmar; this type of ritual continued at El Diablo, especially in Str. F8-1 
(Houston, Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015; Román et al., chapter 3, this 
volume; Scherer, chapter 12, this volume). Second, the ceramic paste at El 
Palmar and El Diablo is identical in some cases, indicating the long-term, 
continuous exploitation of known local clays (Doyle and Piedrasanta, chapter 
2, this volume). Finally, during an expanded mapping program at El Palmar in 
2016, Alcover Firpi discovered a causeway extending east-northeast from the 
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E-Group and ending in a residential platform (figure 1.4). When compared 
with the valley epicenter of El Zotz (figure 1.5), the similarities are striking, 
with both sites taking the unusual form of an inverted L. (Nonetheless, as 
discussed below, the discovery by lidar of other causeways may muddy this 
picture, at least for outliers of El Palmar.) Houk (2003:63) argues that the sites 
of La Milpa and La Honradez established descendant communities in the 
Three Rivers region through the use of site-plan replication during a period of 
political instability (in that case, the collapse of the Rio Azul polity). The case 
of the Buenavista Valley may represent an earlier example of a similar process 
(see the Epilogue for an alternative scenario). 


EanLYv CLassic (Ар ~300—562) 

A refined chronology of the sequence of events at the beginning of the Early 
Classic period has been complicated by a plateau in the radiocarbon calibra- 
tion curve at this critical juncture. However, a combination of radiocarbon (ap 
137-334; table т.т), stratigraphic, and ceramic analysis suggests that there was a 
palace structure built at El Diablo in the early fourth century AD. This large con- 
struction was built over earlier architecture whose function is unclear. The estab- 
lishment of the palace here meets most of the criteria of a “disembedded” or 

“reembedded capital” (Houston et al., chapter 1, this volume; Joffe 1998). A new 
seat of authority was established at a somewhat abrupt pace, involving a palace 
with considerable visibility over the surrounding landscape (Doyle et al. 2012). 

The desire to be situated in a naturally defensible location, one that had 
clear views of the intersection of the Buenavista Valley and the north-south 
drainage that bisects its northern edge, must have had benefits. Clearly, it 
outweighed the merits of being situated, as before, on the fertile valley bot- 
tom adjacent to the abundant resources of the El Palmar wetland. Tikal was 
growing rapidly at this time. The thirteenth king of their dynasty likely died 
in AD 359 (Martin and Grube 2008:27), and the power of the site was probably 
starting to cast a shadow westward toward the occupants of the Buenavista 
Valley. Perhaps not wanting to submit to this emerging regional power, the 
decision was made to start anew at El Diablo. An alternative view, that Tikal 
embedded the new palace, cannot be discounted either—elites seem to have 
drawn on the same ateliers for their finer ceramics. The only transparent way 
to clarify these relations would be textual. The possible mention of El Diablo 
on Tikal Stela 31 hints that such data exist but not, alas, on that particular 
monument: the relevant date occurred on a now-missing base of the stela 
(Houston, Newman, Román, and Garrison 2015:231—232, figure 6.3). 
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Modeled stucco fragments from the El Diablo palace show that this was 
a truly elite construction and that whoever commissioned the building had 
access to master craftsmen. The culmination of this innovative architectural 
decoration is expressed in the construction of the Temple of the Night Sun, 
the funerary monument above the tomb (El Zotz Burial 9) of the probable 
dynastic founder of Pa’ka’n (Houston, Newman, Roman, and Garrison 2015; 
Román et al., chapter 3, this volume). The dating of the tomb is difficult. The 
tightest radiocarbon assay (AD 256-400 , with a 74.8 percent probability of 
falling within AD 316—400; table 1.1) comes from a columnar altar outside the 
tomb used for making offerings during the interment. Another date from 
inside a vessel in the tomb has a wider range, between AD 240 to 410. Bejucal 
Stela 2 is explicit in the royal accession of someone with a known Pa'ka'n name 
in AD 381, in fact, a subordinate to the great central Mexican invader Sihyaj 
Kahk’, who entered the Maya Lowlands three years before. A vessel lid from 
within Burial 9 displays the Teotihuacan ojo de reptil motif, raising a number 
of possibilities (Newman et al. 2015:103-105). 

First, the occupant of Burial 9 may be the king mentioned on the Bejucal 
stela, a figure reigning for no more than r4 years. This raises the question of 
who is buried in Bejucal Burial 2, a looted royal tomb in line with Stela 2 
from that site. Also, who was using the early-fourth-century ap palace at 
El Diablo if this was the first king? A second possibility is that the occupant 
of Burial 9 was the ruler who commissioned the early palace; he died at an 
old age in the three-year window between the entry of Sihyaj K’ahk into the 
Maya Lowlands and the accession of the ruler on Bejucal Stela 2. Osteological 
analysis shows that the king was over 5o years old at the time of his death and 
was suffering from osteoarthritis (Scherer, chapter 12, this volume; table 12.2). 
The combination of the dating of the palace architecture, radiocarbon assays 
associated with Burial 9, the archaeological context of Bejucal Stela 2, and 
the osteological analysis of the king’s remains all suggest that the El Diablo 
royal tomb housed a dynastic founder. He established and ruled Pa’ka’n from 
a hilltop palace during much of the fourth century AD, before passing away 
as major changes started to unfold in the Maya Lowlands with the arrival of 
Sihyaj K’ahk’. The Temple of the Night Sun, covering the founder's tomb, is 
decorated with 14 masks emphasizing solar and rain-related themes (Taube 
and Houston 2015). Ihe same seasonal and even agricultural forces harnessed 
through the construction and dedication of the El Palmar E-Group are tied 
explicitly to royal authority at El Diablo. 

Bejucal became more important to the new dynasty at El Zotz during the 
Early Classic. Perhaps at the impetus of the king named on the stela at the site, 
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Ficure 13.2. Modeled stucco in situ at Bejucal (photo by А. Godoy). 


a royal residence was established to the northwest of the early temples. This king, 
whose name eludes complete decipherment, may be the same one who received 

a gift from K'inich Bahlam I of El Perá-Waka', a ruler who also acknowledged 

subordination to Sihyaj K'ahk' (Guenter 2014:150—154). At some point in the 

Early Classic an important individual died, perhaps the king named on Stela 

2, and was interred at the site of the earlier temples, fully appropriating the 

sacred hilltop for the dynasty. In addition to the epigraphy, the modeled stucco 

that decorates the building covering the tomb has clear links to the architec- 
tural craftsmanship and celestial themes at El Diablo (figure 13.2). Over time, 
Bejucal became a royal country house, perhaps situated among favored hunting 
grounds or agricultural plots of the elites (Garrison et al. 2016). 

At El Zotz itself, the population grew during the fifth century AD. Additional 
elite housing was established at the El Tejón Group on a hilltop adjacent to 
El Diablo. In the valley lowlands, probably in the late fourth century AD, a 
ruler commissioned an elaborately decorated platform (Str. M7-1-Sub. 1-1st) 
oriented to the east, toward El Palmar, at the location that would eventually 
become the East Group. El Palmar still held importance in the landscape as 
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evidenced by ritual offerings at a temple (Str. F5-1) on the edge of the lagoon 
and the burial of an important individual (El Palmar Burial 3) in Str. E5-1, 
directly in front of the main pyramid of the Triadic Group. 

Environmental evidence from El Palmar shows that maize farmers occupied 
the immediate area in pulses during this time, interspersed with intervals of 
forest regeneration (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume; Luzzadder-Beach et al. 
2017). The rural settlement between El Zotz and El Palmar reached its maxi- 
mum extent during the Early Classic. Pollen data from the El Zotz Aguada, 
which by this time had likely been dammed and grown into a massive reservoir, 
contain no maize pollen at this interval. This means that, as the city grew, agri- 
culture had moved well outside the limits of urban settlement. Indeed, so much 
forest had been cleared around the aguada that the only arboreal species rep- 
resented is copal, a tree whose resin was an important source for ritual incense. 

One of the areas that likely began to grow while Pa’ka’n kings still ruled 
from El Diablo is the Five Temples Group, immediately east of the aguada. 
Operations by Jose Luis Garrido Lépez revealed a series of looted tombs 
(Burials 19, 20, 22-24, and 29 in figure 12.1) dating to the Early Classic. 
Unfortunately, the damage done to these interments makes it impossible to pin 
down their chronology, but it seems that, with space at a premium at El Diablo, 
the dynasty established a royal necropolis on the valley floor. The royal nature 
of these tombs is indicated by the tomb architecture itself (vaults, painted 
walls), as well as a handful of precious objects left behind by looters: these 
include a large jade earflare (figure 13.3), a pair of carved-jade earflares, pieces of 
jade mosaics, and green obsidian that probably originated in the Teotihuacan- 
controlled Pachuca source of central Mexico (Garrido Lépez et al. 2015b). 

Sometime in the late fifth or early sixth century ap, the El Diablo Group 
was abandoned and the local seat of authority shifted to the valley floor, or 
at least to a less elevated, flatter area adjacent to it. Oddly this occurred 
in the midst of a major, seemingly abortive renovation effort at El Diablo 
(Houston, Newman, Román, and Carter 2015). There is evidence for elite 
residential activity in platforms beneath the El Zotz Acropolis that date 
to this time (Newman 2o15b:197). A painted masonry structure beneath 
Str. L7-6 may represent one of the early administrative buildings for the 
relocated dynasty. The site’s ritual core also migrated. Builders covered the 
decorated platforms in the East Group with a new monumental platform, 
this time placed in direct alignment with the Temple of the Night Sun and 
facing west toward El Diablo. This feature, which we call the “Accession 
Platform” (Str. M7-1-Sub. 2), was the funerary monument for a pivotal king 
whose tomb, a massive one (El Zotz Burial 16), was unfortunately looted. 
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FiGURE 13.3. Jade earflare from El Zotz Burial 23 (9 cm in diameter; photo by T. Garrison). 


‘The platform itself is decorated with monumental masks of the god Ux Yop 
Huun, linking the structure to the diadem of royal accession (Stuart 2012b), 
as well as the cosmological center of the universe as a rollout representa- 
tion of the jade hearth (Taube 1998). This platform was likely the site of 
royal accession ceremonies for at least part of the Early Classic (Taube et 
al. 2010:60-69). Recently uncovered iconography from the north wall of the 
Temple of the Night Sun depicts scaffolding (figure 13.4) beneath a seated 
king, interrupted by the frieze containing the masks of gods. This may be 
linked to accession ceremonies in the temple or to the first ’atun (~20-year) 
celebration after such accessions. 

Over the course of the sixth century AD, a pyramid (Str. M7-1-3rd) was 
built to cover the Accession Platform, though not before the king in Burial 
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El Zotz Night Sun Frieze 


Ficure 13.4. Iconography of scaffolding, Temple of the Night Sun (scaffold drawing by D. 
Hernández; temple drawing by S. Houston and M. Clarke) 


16 was revisited via a vaulted access tunnel. This passageway, built during the 
original construction of the platform, was reopened via the destruction of the 
upper portion of the central Ux Yop Huun mask. Sometime before AD 550 a 
royal individual was buried in a remodeling of a central addition, or adosado, 
that had been placed at the front of the pyramid. This person was interred with 
four vessels, including a tripod plate with a Waterlily Monster motif, acting as 
a head variant glyph for NAHB, serving as a metaphor for a primordial pool. 
Combined with the earth symbols around the rim, the vessel has cosmological 
connotations (figure 13.5). Finally, the pyramid was twice amplified, result- 
ing in the building seen on the surface today, nicknamed the Pyramid of the 
Wooden Lintel (Str. M7-1-1st). 
The pyramid's eponymous carved lintel (figure 3.4) dates stylistically to the 

early sixth century AD, which means that it was either an heirloom from an 
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Figure 13.5. Waterlily Monster pot from El Zotz Burial 25 
(drawing by M. Clarke). 


earlier version of the pyramid or carved in a deliberately archaic style. The 
sculpture depicts a Pa'kan ruler and names his parentage, including his 
mother who carries the Sak Wayis title associated with the Snake kings of 
Dzibanche, and later Calakmul. This is important in that it shows a clear con- 
nection to Tikal’s rival, suggesting that not all was well in the relationship 
between El Zotz and its enormous neighbor to the east. Tikal was defeated 
by the Snake dynasty in AD 562 (Martin and Grube 2008:38-40), and this 
presented renewed opportunities for the kings of Pa'ka'n. 


Late Crassic (AD 550-850) 

By the end of the Early Classic period, growth stagnated at El Zotz. The 
dynasty had moved to the valley floor, but it had not created a substantial 
palace befitting a royal dynasty. The most significant investment took place 
through constant amplification of Str. M7-1 and perhaps some of the funer- 
ary structures in the Five Temples Group. With the defeat of Tikal it appears 
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that the Pa’ka’n dynasty finally had some breathing room. This is reflected in 
a burst of cultural innovation and, eventually, architectural expansion not seen 
since the late fourth to early fifth centuries AD. 

In AD 573, El Zotz Stela 1 was erected. This badly damaged monument 
depicts a ruler in full regalia, underscoring the health of the royal line. On the 
side of the monument is the first datable example of a sculptor's signature from 
the Maya Lowlands (Houston et al., chapter 1, this volume). Further artistic 
innovation is seen in ceramics from this time. A series of red-background pots 
represent the earliest examples of supernatural creatures called way. Many of 
these pots name Pa’ka’n lords as owners, including three examples using the 
K'ubul ajaw, “holy lord,” title, reflecting rulership status (Carter et al., chapter 
4, this volume). During this period, El Zotz also maintained close ties with 
its long-time ally, El Perá-Waka'. A vessel from the minor center of Chakah, 
just south of El Peri-Waka’, is labeled with the name of an El Zotz ruler 
(Freidel and Escobedo 2014:32—33). The more recent examination of a bowl in 
the San Diego Museum of Man hints that this relationship may have been 
closer still, with the possibility of an El Perú-Waka' prince coming to power 
at El Zotz (Houston et al., chapter 1, this volume; Looper and Polyukhovych 
2016). The San Diego bowl, the ex-Museu Barbier-Mueller pot (figure 1.9), 
and a vessel from El Zotz Burial 30 in the Five Temples Group (figure 1.10) 
all have texts that connect lords through their maternal lines, usually a sign 
of dynastic unrest. What this unrest might have entailed is unclear: did the 
Ра'Ка'п dynasts begin to connect themselves with a growing hegemony led by 
the Snake dynasty? Guenter (2014:154) argues for a similarly disruptive time 
at El Perá-Waka', during which there was a hiatus in monument erection 
that, when resumed, revealed that the local kings had firmly allied themselves 
with the Snake kings. As noted elsewhere (Houston et al., chapter 1, this 
volume), there is another, unresolved question at El Zotz: the concentration 
of so many lords with the title within a relatively short amount of time raises 
the possibility of concurrent lords. The epigraphic record is insufficient to 
clarify this matter, and there is an alternative explanation of short reigns for 
successive kings. 

There was some architectural growth at El Zotz in the seventh century AD. 
The Acropolis, especially Str. L7-1, underwent a massive renovation, the fill of 
which included a sherd referring to a k'uhul Pa’ka’n аја (figure 4.3). The five 
burial temples on the east side of the Five Temples Group were united under 
a single, long platform with five “false” temples on top. The layout is reminis- 
cent of the Las Coronitas Group at La Corona (Baron 2013:figures 6.1, 6.2), 
another site closely linked to the Snake dynasty during this period. The exact 
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timing of this renovation is unclear, so it is possible that, after a brief period of 
independence, El Zotz was now subordinating itself to the ideological canons 
of the Snake lords, just as it had under Early Classic Tikal. 

In AD 695, Jasaw Chan K'awiil I of Tikal brought the Snake Kingdom's 
expanding hegemony crashing down with a decisive military defeat (Martin 
and Grube 2008:44—47). With that influence removed, the Pa'ka'n dynasty 
embarked on its most ambitious program of expansion to date. The Acropolis 
was amplified on all sides, being built up around three patios. The first ver- 
sion of the Northwest Courtyard was devised just to the west. Newman 
(2015b:201-204) notes that, in many cases, these Late Classic expansions were 
also focused on the restriction of space in elite contexts. The largest pyramid 
(Str. Lz-11) at the site was built just southeast of the Acropolis, indicating 
dynastic investments and corresponding rituals into the eighth century ap 
(Blankenship 2012; Carter et al., chapter 4, this volume). Sometime after AD 
725, the Las Palmitas Group was built on a hilltop north of the site center in 
what was largely a single construction episode. 

Outside the site core, the rural area of the Buenavista Valley still saw sub- 
stantial populations, though they were now more centered on El Zotz than 
ever before. There was renewed activity at La Avispa, according to a radiocar- 
bon date (Ар 648-770; table т.т) found beneath a final, preserved plaster floor. 
Bejucal also reached its maximal extent during this period, being built up over 
two substantial courtyards. A ceramic vessel from Bejucal Burial 5 securely 
dates to the first half of the eighth century ap (Garrison et al. 2016:543, fig- 
ure то). 

It is unclear what the relationship between El Zotz and Tikal was like dur- 
ing this period of renewal. Tikal had embarked on an evident campaign of 
revenge against those who supported Calakmul in the seventh century ap 
(Martin and Grube 2008:48-50). Carter et al. (chapter 4, this volume) argue 
that, by the end of the eighth century, most of El Zotz’s interactions, at both 
the elite and commoner levels, were oriented toward Tikal and sites east, with 
no trace of the previously strong relationship with El Perá-Waka'. These bonds 
were reflected in a possible royal visit, perhaps involving exile, from a king of 
Uaxactun in ap 751. Even as dynastic kingship began to collapse across the 
Maya Lowlands at the beginning of the ninth century AD, El Zotz appears to 
have remained robust. El Zotz Stela 4, found broken and used as a cornerstone 
in a Terminal Classic platform, shows that a Pa'ka'n lord celebrated the all- 
important completion of the roth dak’tun in AD 830, an event that went unre- 
corded at Tikal (Martin and Grube 2008:53). Perhaps the collapse of Tikal gave 
El Zotz space for sustained, more autonomous activity. To the west of El Zotz 
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lay the considerable site of La Brisanta, at the intersection of the Buenavista 
Valley and a north-south opening leading toward Tikalito, another substantial 
center briefly explored by our team. Although not yet excavated, La Brisanta 
had ceramics from the late eighth century AD spilling out of looter pits on one 
substantial pyramid, as well as at least two palaces, plain altars, and stelae. 


TERMINAL CLASSIC (AD 850-1000) 


The Terminal Classic at El Zotz saw the probable collapse of the Pa'ka'n 
dynasty, but not the end of the settlement itself, or even of elite culture 
(Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume). The decay of the dynasty is expressed 
overtly by the active destruction and repurposing of monuments at the site. 
This included the cutting up of Stela 4, used as an architectural cornerstone in 
Str. L7-17 of the Northwest Courtyard, and the mutilation of Stela 2, reshaped 
into a Terminal Classic altar. A massive deposit of smashed, burned, and scat- 
tered artifacts placed over various portions of the Acropolis may be inter- 
preted as a scattering ritual in preparation for a major remodeling program, 
perhaps as early as the aD 830 baktun ending (Newman 2015b; Newman et 
al., chapter 5, this volume). However, the remodeling was never realized, and 
dynastic kingship came to a rapid end. 

Despite this change, a substantial population endured at El Zotz throughout 
the Terminal Classic. Elites are clearly identified in the Northwest Courtyard 
and Las Palmitas Group, where minor architectural renovations continued 
throughout the period, though not with the same skill of construction exhib- 
ited in earlier periods. These elites attempted to maintain connections with 
other surviving Lowland populations through exchange, best exemplified by 
the presence of molded-carved ceramics at multiple sites in the central Peten 
(Newman et al., chapter 5, this volume). 

The collapse of the local dynasty provided more opportunities for lower- 
status people as well. The intersite area between El Zotz and El Palmar was 
mostly abandoned. However, recent residential test-pitting at El Zotz and 
horizontal excavations by de Carteret (2016, 2017) in the Iro Group, west- 
southwest of the site core, show that substantial Terminal Classic platforms 
were being built around courtyards and in support of household populations. 
Perhaps the people not allowed to reside so close to the city center now had 
that opportunity. By AD 1000, most of the residents of El Zotz, elite and 
non-elite alike, had abandoned the region. The collapse of surrounding centers 
likely played a contributing factor, and the dissolution of exchange networks 
would have interrupted people's ability to harness resources. 
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EARLY PosTCcLASSIC (Ар 1000—-1300) 

The paleoenvironmental record from the El Zotz Aguada shows an 
80 percent reduction in carbon in the centuries following the Late Classic 
period. This is a proxy data set for a vast reduction in the clearance of agri- 
cultural lands, reflecting, too, a large-scale reduction in population (Beach 
et al., chapter 7, this volume). Yet, a small population did survive at El Zotz, 
mostly centered around the South Group, with other possible occupations 
in the Northwest Courtyard and Las Palmitas (Kingsley and Gámez, chap- 
ter 6, this volume). Undoubtedly the sophisticated, engineered dam that cre- 
ated the voluminous El Zotz Aguada (Beach et al., chapter 7, this volume) 
was still functioning. This attracted inhabitants who could have chosen other 
locations in the landscape. 

The surviving groups were organized into households that engaged in 
diverse exchange networks (Kingsley 2014; Kingsley and Gámez, chapter 6, 
this volume). In this regard, the turmoil of dynastic collapse did not have a 
notable effect on the day-to-day existence of those who chose to stay around 
El Zotz and maintain their agricultural way of life. Economic exchange was 
renegotiated, the available resources shifted to some extent, and there was a 
clear loss of some craft specialization, but these were mostly farmers going 
about their daily business. A carbon sample associated with a Postclassic toad- 
effigy pot dates to AD 1265 to 1388 (table 1.1), which means that there were 
people living at El Zotz well into the thirteenth century AD, and possibly into 
the fourteenth. Eventually, as in most other areas of the Maya Lowlands, this 
small population vanished, leaving the city to be reclaimed by the jungle. 


Late POSTCLASSIC (Ар ~1300—1519) 

On its final floor, the summit of Str. L7-11 supported a pair of pots with 
crude faces, including ears and earspools, both enveloped by a thick lens of 
ash (figure 13.6); a short distance below lay the head of a broken figurine of 
far earlier date, facing upwards. Carbon located just above the pots returned 
a date of AD 1426 to 1632 (with a 71.9 percent probability of dating before 
Spanish contact; table 1.1). These vessels were offerings from late Maya, the so- 
called Lacandon (but probably not speaking that Mayan language) who con- 
tinued to live in the area and, near the Usumacinta region, performing rituals 
at ruined sites into the twentieth century (see also Moholy-Nagy 2012). The 
presence of these offerings reinforces the idea that El Zotz was located near a 
major Precolumbian transportation corridor, perhaps the one that eventually 
became the camino real connecting Flores, Guatemala, with Mérida, Yucatan 
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Ficure 13.6. Lacandon god pots from Str. L7-11 (photo by S. Houston). 


(Houston et al., chapter 1, this volume). Such relative accessibility may explain 
the prolonged occupation of El Zotz compared to other central Peten centers. 
‘The late occupants of the aguada edge, closely tied to Lake Peten Itza and 
beyond, were unlikely to have been isolated from other populations. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This cultural synthesis of Maya people in the Buenavista Valley tells the story 
of an adaptive population that was alive to opportunity. When environmental 
abundance was available, such as for the first settlers of El Palmar and the final 
occupants of El Zotz, people readily took advantage of it by optimizing accessi- 
bility. When it was more prudent to align with a larger power in the interest of 
political survival, local rulers entered into alliances, usually as subordinates. An 
agile opportunism characterizes El Zotz’s relationship with both Early Classic 
Tikal and the seventh-century-AD Snake dynasty. However, when possible, the 
kingdom of Pa'ka'n expressed itself in distinctive ways. Boldy decorated build- 
ings of the fourth century aD, sculptural and ceramic innovation in the sixth 
and seventh centuries aD, and a flurry of architectural expansion in the eighth 
century AD are all examples of relatively brief moments when El Zotz found a 
cultural, aesthetic, and perhaps political autonomy. 

The lacuna of textual data from El Zotz is frustrating compared to other 
major sites of the Peten. However, a landscape approach to the archaeology of 
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Ра'Ка'п allows us to present a relatively clear picture of unfolding events. The 
more recent investigations from 2012 to the present, from which some results 
are presented in this chapter, have focused more on the earliest phases of El 
Zotz, when we know that local exertions were at a peak. But, for archaeologists, 
there is much to be done. Further exploration of El Palmar and other Preclassic 
sites will reveal more about the emergence of sociopolitical complexity in the 
region. Sites such as La Brisanta and Tikalito remain little known, yet ripe 
for study. A lidar survey flown in the summer of 2016 is already changing 
our understanding of ancient Pa'ka'n, as detailed in the Epilogue below. The 
landscape of El Zotz may have been inconstant, our crafting of explanation 
a challenge. Yet the promise is great that future evidence will intrigue and, 
beyond that, surprise. 


EPILOGUE 


In April 2009, a new Light Detection and Ranging (lidar) sensor was flown 
over the ancient Maya city of Caracol, Belize, in a collaboration between the 
archaeological project directors, Arlen and Diane Chase, and the National 
Center for Airborne Laser Mapping (NCALM) (Chase et al. 2010, 2011). 
In lidar, a sensor blasts the jungle canopy with laser beams from an airplane, 
recording x,y,z coordinates when an individual laser encounters a point of 
resistance. The vast majority of these beams hit jungle foliage, but a percent- 
age penetrate to the forest floor. By manipulating the resultant point cloud in 
spatial software, one may digitally remove the forest overburden, revealing the 
landscape of the ancient Maya in ways never before seen. The revolutionary 
work at Caracol has inspired a strong investment in lidar technology through- 
out the Maya area. 

In 2016, the Fundación Patrimonio Cultural y Natural Maya (PACUNAM) 
raised funding for and designed a large-scale project mission, with data col- 
lection by NCALM over approximately 2,100 km’, from ro discrete polyg- 
onal areas in the Maya Biosphere Reserve of northern Guatemala. This 
survey included 105 km? of data over the San Miguel la Palotada-El Zotz 
Biotope and an additional 40 km? of data in a narrow band linking PAEZ's 
study area to the western outskirts of Tikal. At the time of this writing, 
early ground-truthing results indicate substantial changes in our precon- 
ceptions about ancient Maya settlement density, agriculture, and defensive 
works. These are the subject of publications in preparation. But there are 
already important implications for the results in this volume, as summarized 
in this chapter. 
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The site of El Palmar now has a footprint approximately 40 times larger 
than the known site core. This estimate not only includes a vast number of 
Preclassic-period house platforms but also numerous causeways and elaborate 
hydrological features. The area is so large that it appears the minor center of 
La Avispa is, in fact, a western architectural group within greater El Palmar. 
The alteration of drainages, possibly directing water toward raised field sys- 
tems, also stand out in the lidar data, though the dating of these features 
will need confirmation by excavation. The implications of a larger El Palmar 
are momentous, particularly when considering the critical Late Preclassic to 
Early Classic transition period discussed above. El Palmar would have been 
the major Late Preclassic rival to Tikal, and the likelihood of a violent, decisive 
conflict between the two has increased. 

Perhaps corroborating the bellicose nature of the Buenavista landscape, 
lidar data reveal a number of apparent linear, defensive features. In addition 
to the well-known Tikal earthworks, the Maya of the Pa'ka'n dynasty were 
preoccupied with fortifying positions along the edge of the escarpment to 
the northern side of the Buenavista Valley. This is seen around the El Diablo 
hilltop, where massive terraces and walls provided checkpoints for those wish- 
ing to ascend to the Early Classic palace. Smaller groups along the escarp- 
ment edge exhibit similar protective measures with semi-circular contouring 
protecting the exposed northern access points to groups. At the base of one of 
these, just east of the La Curenavilla Cival, a large redoubt, protected by a wall 
and canal system, looks to be paired with the elevated, defended groups above. 
An east-west wall appears to block a valley leading north from this sector of 
contoured walls to Bejucal. The small, encircled tower of El Fortin, discovered 
by Alcover in 2015, links to a possible ridgeline road linking other architec- 
tural groups with broad views of the surrounding landscape. The date of all of 
these features is unclear, but it is tempting to place them in the Early Classic, 
analogous to the well-established chronology of the El Diablo Group. This 
again raises the question of what really happened at the collapse of El Palmar. 
Are we seeing a terrified, surviving population simply trying to persevere in 
the naturally defensible uplands? Or was this, in effect, a landscape tied to the 
celebrated entrada by which Teotihuacan made its presence felt in the Maya 
Lowlands? The highly regimented nature of buildings in the moated redoubt 
do not resemble features seen elsewhere. Testing awaits. 

Other details in the lidar data indicate that there is much work to be done 
to understand ancient Pa’ka’n. To the north of the Las Palmitas Group at El 
Zotz is a large elevated compound, perhaps originally an E-Group, that was 
almost certainly an immediate part of the polity center. The royal country 
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house of Bejucal also appears larger than what we knew, with a large platform 

to the south containing visibly looted structures. Other possible minor centers 

exist just east of the Pucte Aguada, located within the north-south drain- 
age that divides the escarpment, and in the bajos east of El Palmar, possibly 
in connection with vast relic field systems. These sites are in addition to the 

thousands of house mounds located throughout the rolling hills north of the 

Buenavista Valley. 

These new lidar data, though still unprobed, pose tantalizing questions 
that only future field research can answer. Refining temporal resolution at 
a regional scale must be a high priority. As it stands, we can see the total 
impact the Maya had on this landscape, but it is not completely clear in what 
order events unfolded. We must also devise survey and reconnaissance strate- 
gies that maximize the value of lidar while recognizing that there are features 
not yet detected. Where, for example, are the chu/tunes? As more regions are 
covered by lidar surveys, Mayanists must begin to question all previous inter- 
pretations of ancient settlement. Never before have we been able to perceive 
in totality how the Maya affected the Lowland landscape. Earlier phases of 
our project offered valuable evidence, but they must now be complemented by 
thrilling and surprising leads from lidar. 
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cea), 56, 174, 176, 186, 363 

artifacts, 251; chert, 237 (table); 
counts, 251 (fig.); Late 
Preclassic, 2453 lithic, 240; 
Middle Preclassic, 55 (fig.), 
244—455 obsidian, 254; ritual, 
65, 153755, 270, 297, 301 

Asteraceae, 173, 174, 176, 183, 
184, 187 

atole person, 261 

Augustine, 149, 151, 221 

Augustine Red, 212 
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Aura complex, 190 
axes, celt, 252 
Azote, 126 

Azote Orange, 126 


Bailey, Marco Antonio, 16 

bajo, 7, 57, 164, 287, 301, 381; ecosystems, 166; 
soil sequences, 178; swamps, 26 

baktun, 122, 124, 125, 126, 135, 137, 138, 376 

Balanza, 65, 201, 202 

Balanza Black, 201, 221, 321 

Balanza Orange, 201 (fig.) 

Ball, Joseph W., 225 

ballcourts, 8, 268 

Barrett, Jason W., 229, 245 

Barton Ramie, 16 

bases, 194, 201, 296; barrel, 126; pedestal, 135 

basins: Cameron Incised, 212; Chaquiste 
Impressed, 111, 209, 209 (fig.); Tinaja Red, 
109 (fig) 

baskets, perishable, 290, 291 

bats, 9, 300 

Beach, Timothy, 12, 17, 40—41, 110, 164, 166, 
167, 180 

beads: jade, 336, 337, 342, 364; shell, 342 

behavior, 18, 227, 305; cultural, 361; patterns, 
278, 300—301 

Bejucal, 7, 12, 15, 17, 21, 26, 28, 46, 56, 62, 68, 71, 
73, 89, 91, 93, 163, 164, 188, 210, 231, 239, 283, 
305, 358, 365, 375; abandonment of, 226; 
altar at, 16; burials at, 303, 307, 308-14 
(table), 316-20 (table), 353-54, 355, 357; 
constructions at, 75, 114; Early Classic, 221; 
excavations in, 184-85, 189, 223; growth of, 
38, 66; importance of, 368-69; Late Classic, 
108-9; map of, 8 (fig.); occupation of, 74—77, 
221-22; PAEZ and, 230; population of, 47; 
remodeling of, 108-9; sacrifice at, 355; skel- 
etal sample at, 357; stelae at, 22, 80; stucco 
at, 369 (fig.); tombs at, 357 

Bejucal Burial 1: 62; described, 344; iconogra- 
phy from, 75 

Bejucal Burial 2: 75, 355, 368; described, 344 

Bejucal Burial 3: 62, 75, 355, 358; described, 
344-47 

Bejucal Burial 4, described, 347-49; Skeleton 
А, 347-49; Skeleton В, 347, 348-49 

Bejucal Burial 5: 109, 223; described, 349; ves- 
sel from, 375 
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Bejucal Burial 6: 75; described, 349-50 

Bejucal Burial 7, described, 350 

Bejucal Burial 8: 355, 358 

Bejucal Burial 12: 358 

Bejucal Cival, Vertisol soil profile of, 185 

Bejucal Stela 2: 22, 39, 86, 368, 369 

Bejucal Str. S6-1: 77, 109, 223 

Bejucal Str. S6-1-1st, 109 

Bejucal Str. 56-2: 109 

Bejucal Str. 56-4: 109, 349 

Bejucal Str. S6-5: 109 

Bejucal Str. S6-8: 109 

Bejucal Str. S6-10: 75, 91, 109, 221, 344, 349 

Bejucal Str. S6-10-1st, 75 

Bejucal Str. S6-10-Sub. г: 75 

Bejucal Str. S6-10-Sub. 2: 75 

Belize, 51, 141, 163, 164, 188, 208, 304 

Berlin Vase, 354 

Beta Analytic, 28, 168 

bichromes, 206, 207, 211, 217 

bifaces, 235-36, 239, 243, 247, 247 (fig.), 250, 
254; agricultural, 238; broken, 232; celtiform, 
228, 229 (fig.), 232, 240, 251-52; distribution 
of, 231; Early Classic, 64 (fig.); fragments 
of, 234 (fig.), 238; laurel-leaf, 232 (fig.), 233, 
235; obsidian, 251; oval, 232; Pan-Maya, 235; 
production of, 238, 240, 254; small/large, 
245; tapered-stem, 235 

bioarchacology, 303—7, 315, 353-54, 359, 360, 
360n1 

biodiversity, 177, 186 

biotope, 15, 286 

Bishop, Ronald, 47 

blackwares, 217 (fig.) 

blades, 157, 238, 244, 254; cores, 248; macro- 
cores and, 249; obsidian, 84, 124, 133, 156, 231, 
248, 252 (fig.), 252 (table), 253, 254, 270, 271, 
334; Postclassic, 249, 254; production of, 248, 
253; removal of, 248; weight/thickness of, 
252 (fig.), 252 (table) 

body: non-ceramic, 261, postmortem manipu- 
lation of, 306 

Bolon Chan K'in, 97, 111 

bones, 271; animal, 105; cortical, 324; frontal, 
322, 353; sclerotic, 348; temporal, 340, 353; 
zygomatic, 353 

bowls, 13, 102, 125, 194, 207, 217, 323, 342; 
Aguila Orange, 195, 201 (fig.); Balanza 
Black, 201 (fig.); black, 352; Carmelita 


Incised, 217 (fig.); Chaquiste Impressed, 
208; Chinja Impressed, 133; cylinder, 340; 
Dos Arroyos Polychrome, 201 (fig.); with 
glyphs, 206 (fig.); Infierno Black, 212, 217 
(fig.); monochrome, 131; outflaring, 105; 
polychrome, 108, 126, 195, 205; Quintal, 195; 
red-and-orange bichrome, 105; San Diego, 
374; Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome, 
211; semi-complete, 55 (fig.); serving, 133; 
Tinaja Red, 209 (fig.), 212, 219, 325; Triunfo, 
195; Zacatal Cream Polychrome, 105, 109, 
206 (fig.) 

bows and arrows, 243 

Boxcay Brown, 201-2 

Bozarth, Steven, 110, 166, 169 

Brigham Young-del Valle Piedras Negras 
Project, 304 

Brosimum alicastrum (breadnut), 166 

Brown University, 5, 6, 12, 16, 17 

Buenavista escarpment, 7, 75, 89, 164 

Buenavista Valley, 5-12, 21, 24, 26, 38, 46, 48, 
51, 68, 94, 109, 120, 138, 158, 164, 177, 227, 
294, 363, 367, 376, 381; appeal of, 362, 366; 
Classic populations of, 47; control of, 112; 
culture of, 66, 361-62, 378; Early Classic, 
71-73, 73-79, 95 El Zotz and, 5-6, 134, 135; 
history of, 193; landscape of, 380; Late 
Preclassic, 56—57, 59, 61-62, 63; occupa- 
tion of, 28, 71-73, 73-79, 91, 141, 362, 3653 
population of, 52, 66, 114, 364, 375, 378; 
Preclassic-Classic transition in, 62—66; 
radiometric assays for, 28; settlement of, 6 
(map), 51-52; sherds from, 47, 49; survey in, 
59-60; view of, 73 (fig.) 

buildings, 290, 298—99; case-study, 280; 
Classic, 147; demolishing, 283-84; funer- 
ary, 285; Maya, 277, 302; Old World, 277; 
Postclassic, 147; Preclassic, 10 

burial chambers, 305, 322, 323, 325, 336, 342 

burials, 82, 120, 125, 185, 304, 347, 353-545 355-56, 
357, 358, 360; child, 77, 275; cist, 62, 94, 109; 
debitage and, 240; Early Classic, 351, 352, 
354; elaborate, 116; elite/royal, 71, 354; 
excavation of, 305, 316-20 (table); Late 
Preclassic, 354; location of, 129, 306; looted, 
306; offerings in, 219; plans, 306; sample 
sizes of, 360; skeletons and, 303; Terminal 
Classic, 126, 275, 354; Tikal Imix, 223 

Butler, Mary, 256 


Caal phase, 95, 100—104, 107, 110, тїї, 115, 120, 
121, 122, 125, 130, 189, 202, 205-12, 216—21, 
223-26 

caches, 84, 105, 195; foundational, 106 (fig.); 
obsidian, 242; ritual, 105 

Calakmul, 4, 23, 25, 27, 93, III, 112, 115, 260, 373, 
375; revenge on, 114; stelae/lintels at, 265 

calcium/potassium ratios, comparison of, 5o 
(48) 

Caldero Buff Polychrome, 194 

Cambio, 125, 126, 149, 151, 205, 221 

Cambio Unslipped, 149, 202, 211, 212, 219, 220 

Cambranes, Rafael, 323 

Cameron Incised, 125, 209 (fig.), 212, 215, 216 

Camino Real, 5, 158 

Campeche, 4, 23, 110, 208 

Canberra Bowl, 23 (fig.); photo of, 14 (fig.) 

Canberra Vessel, 97 

Cancuén, 163, 248 

Cannadine, David, 134 

Canuto, Marcello A., 146 

Caracol, 265, 357, 379 

carbon isotopes, 169, 171772, 174, 177, 178, 182 

carbon samples, 85, 102, 105, 106, 108, 377 

Carmelita, 5, 23 

Carmelita Incised, 217 (fig.) 

Carmina Molded-carved, 218 

Carr, Robert, 12 

Carter, Nicholas, 11, 326, 330, 349 

Cauac phase, 59 

Cecil, Leslie G., 151 

Ceibal, 16, 53, 275, 363; Terminal Classic, 259 

celtiform, 85, 131, 154, 229 (fig.), 232, 240, 245, 
25253 

censers, ceramic, 103-4 

Central Acropolis, 358 

Centro de Estudios Conservacionistas 
(CECON), 15 

ceramic paste, 366 

ceramics, 26, 27, 38, 85, 96, 97, 98, 108, 113,114, 
125, 145, 147, 191, 198, 208, 226, 230, 239, 243, 
271, 273, 321, 325, 342, 358, 362, 364, 376; 
Aguila, 202; Altar, 218, 219, 225; analysis 
of, 100, 135; Balanza, 65, 201, 201 (fig.), 202, 
221, 321; Bejucal, 375; black-slipped, 216, 217; 
Caal-phase, 95, тоо, тот, 102, 104, тїї, 120, 
121, 202, 203-4 (table), 205, 206, 207, 209 
(fig.), 216, 217, 219; cache, 195, 352; Caldero 
Buff Polychrome, 194; Cambio Unslipped, 
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212; Cameron Incised, 216; changes 
in, 148-52; Chaquiste Impressed, 208; 
Che-phase, 192-93 (table); Choc-phase, 
222—253 (table); Chub-phase, 192-93 (table); 
Chunhinta Group, 48 (fig.); Classic, 49, 
151, 159, 190; cooking, 274; Cucul-phase, 
121, 125, 209 (fig.), 212, 213-15 (table), 216, 
216 (table), 217, 218, 219, 220, 225, 226; 
cylinder, 340; decorated, 211, 226; deposits 
of, 49, 189, 218; Dos Arroyos Orange, 194, 
202; Dos Arroyos polychrome, 65; Early 
Classic, 39, 49, 61, 65, 71-72, 90, 365; Early 
Postclassic, 149, 150, 151, 152 (fig.), 190; El 
Palmar, 47, 49 (table); El Zotz-style, 98, 
99 (fig.), 133 (fig.); Encanto Striated, 212; 
evidence of, 87-88; Flor Group, 48 (fig.); 
high-end, 210, 224, 226; Ik’-style, 106; 
Joventud Group, 48 (fig.); Lacandon- 
style, 142; Late Classic, 15 (fig.), 51, 111, 149, 
152 (fig.), 202, 205, 217, 221, 224, 327; Late 
Preclassic, 49, 56, 57, 61, 62; lidded, 329; 
Mamom, 53, 54; Middle Preclassic, 49, 51, 
362; Mo’-phase, 94, 95, 202, 203-4 (table), 
205; monochrome, 95, 125, 152; mono- 
chrome red/unslipped, 150 (fig.); Pabellon 
Molded-carved (Altar group), 133; Peten, 
111; plumbate, 148; Polvero Group, 48 (fig.); 
polychrome, 65, 95, 99 (fig.), 100, 205, 207, 
217, 223, 349; Pop phase, 224; Postclassic, 
51, 142, 149, 151, 155; Pozo-group, 151; pre- 
Mamon, 51, 362; Preclassic, 47, 48 (fig.), 49, 
51, 61, 71-72, 191, 193; production of, 96, 144; 
Quintal Unslipped, 195; radii of, 152 (fig.); 
red-background, 13-14; Sahcaba Molded- 
carved, 133, 135; Saquij-phase, 193-95, 
196—97 (table), 197-98, 199-200 (table), 201 
(fig.), 200-202, 216 (table); Sierra Group, 
48 (fig.); Sierra Red, 182-83; South Group, 
54,56; Tepeu 1: 11; Terminal Classic, 6, 51, 
126, 127 (fig.), 218; Tinaja, 209, (fig.), 212; 
Tres Naciones, 225; Triunfo Striated, 195; 
typologies of, 144, 209; unslipped, 149, 151, 
152, 205, 211; utilitarian, 191, 270; Zacatal 
Cream Polychrome, 223, 349 

Chahk, 59, 83, 84 

Chak Chok Keleem, 25 

Chak Nutz, 23 

Chakab, 374 

chambers, 87, 285; funerary, 82, 85, 86 
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Chan Yopaat, 122 

Chaquiste Impressed, п, 202, 208, 209, 
209 (fig.), 211, 215, 216, 220, 226 

charcoal, 105, 173, 175, 176, 177, 183, 186, 352, 353 

Chase, Arlen, 146, 379 

Chase, Diane, 146, 151, 379 

Che phase, 191, 192-93 (table), 193, 202, 224 

cheno-ams, 183 

chert, 124, 228-29, 239 (fig.), 254, 270, 351, 362, 
363; Classic Period, 239-40, 242-43; culture 
change and, 243; nodules, 54, 236, 244; 
overview of, 231-36, 238-40, 242-45, 247; 
Postclassic, 243; raw/worked, 54; sources 
of, 244 

Chicanel, 80 

Chich’, 151 

Chick’ Ti'is Chan [. . .] Kab Yopaat Chak Nutz 
DBablam, 97 

Chicxulub Incised, 220 

Chiik Nahb, 112, 260 

Chinchilla, Oswaldo, 359 

Chinja Impressed, 111, 133, 208, 209 (fig.), 215, 
216, 220, 226 

chipped-stone tradition, 240, 243 

Choc phase, 212, 220-21, 226 

Chub phase, 191, 192-93 (table), 193, 202, 205, 
219, 224 

Chuen phase, 57 

chul kantela, 356 

chultunes, 7, 61, 74, 78, 79, 211, 240, 381 

Chunhinta Group, 54, 55 (fig.) 

Cimi phase, 64, 224 

cinnabar, 85, 321, 330, 343, 346, 347 

Cisneros, Hector, 306 

cisterns, subterranean, 240 

cists, 109, 221, 307, 324 

Cival, 52, 53, 56, 68, 72, 366 

civales, 74, 163, 164, 167, 168, 169, 184, 185, 283, 362 

civic centers, 66, 145, 231, 236, 307 

civilization, 134, 140, 277; florescence of, 46; 
Mesoamerican, 279 

Classic, 3, 5, 20, 22, 73, 92, 118, 120, 131, 138, 141, 
151, 153, 155, 158, 159, 176, 218, 233, 245; com- 
monality/diversity in, 359; continuities/ 
divergences from, 146; kingship of, 57; 
Lowland landscape and, 381; markers for, 
150; population of, 47, 56, 62; production 
during, 156; settlement by, 7; transition 
from, 140, 148; transition to, 365 


Classic Maya, 21, 115, 119, 265, 275, 278, 279, 280, 
303; geography of, 283; hegemony of, 94; 
rise/fall of, 304; Yucatan Peninsula and, 19 

Classic Maya Collapse, 116, 117, 158, 159, 248, 250 

climate change, 72, 92, 140, 176, 300 

Coggins, Clemency, 355 

construction, 12, 26, 54, 57, 61, 87, 75, 91, 114, 
126, 191, 193, 20510, 224, 238, 278, 286, 

288, 290-94, 296-99, 362; boom in, 120; 
Caal-phase, 202; Classic, 17, 240, 278; Early 
Classic, 17, 42, 299; elite, 94—95; L-shaped, 
147; Late Classic, 125, 202; Mo'-phase, 202; 
monumental, 94, 100—108, 125, 145, 283, 287, 
293 (fig.); Preclassic, 240; process, 278, 282, 
290; Saquij, 191, 198, 221; technical process 
of, 278; Terminal Classic, 210; upper-zone, 
293 

construction fill, 124, 125, 205, 287 

construction phases, 82, 109, 294, 301-2 

copal, 110, 182, 183, 184, 187, 330 

Copan, 16, 86, 146, 156, 242, 250, 256 

Copan Stela H, 26 

Copan Temple 16: 86 

cordholders, 292, 295 (fig.) 

cores, 157; Classic, 248; poorer-quality, 248; 
Preclassic, 248; reduction, 249 

cornices, 293, 294, 299, 300 

cranial vault, 331, 332, 340, 351 

cranium, 324, 326, 328 (fig.), 331, 334, 336, 337, 
339, 341, 342, 343, 34% 349, 350, 352; adult, 
353; deformation of, 100, 102, 332; modifica- 
tion of, 128, 132, 306, 322, 353; trauma to, 333 

Cruce Dos Aguadas, 23 

crypts, 288, 289 (fig.), 307, 344, 358. See also 
tombs 

Cucina, Andrea, 306, 345 

Cucul phase, 118, 121, 122, 125, 132, 189, 209, 225, 
226; Terminal Classic, 133, 212, 215-20 

Culbert, T. Patrick, 118 

culture, 21, 70, IL4—15, 140, 216, 278, 279, 378; 
change/chert and, 243; material, 119, 139, 
148 

cuneiforms, 348 


Czapiewska- Halliday, Ewa, 195 


dams, 187; water quality and, 178, 180-82 

data: archaeological, 141; carbon, 110; ceramic, 
111, 115; chemical, 305; compositional, 96; 
epigraphic, 96; ethnohistorical, 141, excava- 


tion, 110, 280; lithic, 111; paleoecological, 
166; paleoenvironmental, 165 (fig.), 298, 
363; palynological, 110; pathological, 305; 
pollen, 175 (fig.), 370; radiocarbon, 115; 
skeletal, 304; stratigraphic, 100, 115, 280; 
stylistic, 96; topographic, 181 
Daylight, 220 
de Carteret, Alyce, 12, 195, 340, 343, 376 
debitage, 239, 245; biface, 238; burials and, 240; 
chert, 236, 238; early-stage, 240; Preclassic, 
236, 238; types/time period, 23233, 237 
(table) 
decoration, 191, 299; Chinja Impressed, 216; 
stucco, 87; surface, 195 
Dedicatory Sequences, 135 
del Ángel, Andrés, 306 
Del Cid, David, 347, 349, 350 
demography, 140, 141, 278, 287, 357, 360 
dental development, 322, 326, 331, 345, 350 
dental modification, тоо, 306, 337 (fig.), 338 
(бв) 
dental wear, 324, 325, 341, 347 
dentition, 323, 325, 326, 350, 353 
Denver Art Museum, 16, 90 
diaphysis, 323, 324, 327, 331, 341, 346 
Diedrich, Martin, 17, 80 
door jambs, 285, 292, 294 (fig.), 295 (fig.) 
“Dos Aguadas,” 16 
Dos Arroyos, 65 
Dos Arroyos Orange, 194, 197, 201 (fig.), 202 
Doyle, James, 37, 91, 191, 362, 365; work of, 236, 
350, 351, 352 
dress, hairstyles and, 259-60 
drought, 116, 140, 165, 176, 187, 188 
drums, 124, 126, 218, 126 
Duday, Henri, 306 
dwarfs, 257, 264, 265 
dynasties, 38, 145, 152, 226, 342; beginning 
of, 71-73; consolidation of, 86-91; Early 
Classic, 38, 89; Lowland, 376; Mut, 93, 115, 
137; Snake, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 91, 93, 114, 373, 
374-75» 378; Tikal, 23, 86, 93, 375; Yaxchilan, 
112 
Dzibanche, 23, 112, 373 


ear ornaments, jade, 342 
earflare, jade, 79, 370, 371 (fig.) 


Early Classic, 7, 9, 13, 28, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44, 45, 59, 
80, 82, 83, 92, 103, IIO, 112, 117, 120, 144, 172, 
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177, 178, 180-84, 187, 193, 195, 198, 201, 221, 
224, 226, 240, 242, 248, 251, 254, 268, 271, 283, 
287; analysis of, 230; beginning of, 73-79; 
construction in, 94—95; decline follow- 
ing, 139; described, 367-73; end of, 86-91; 
occupation during, 71—79; population of, 49, 
54, 61, 68; transition to, 62—66, 69, 70—71, 72, 
176, 182, 364, 365-67, 380 

Early Postclassic, 28, 37, 44, 128, 130, 131, 133, 
134, 141, 149, 155, 165, 189, 220, 221, 243, 248, 
256; described, 377; occupation during, 142; 
social/economic lives of, 145-46; transition 
from, 150 

Early Preclassic, 186; population of, 361-62 

earspools, 23 (fig.), 97, 113, 257, 259 

East Causeway, 104 

East Group, 75, 103, 106, 194, 268, 272, 286, 297, 
369, 370; dates of, 41-42 

East Plaza, 135 

economics, IIO, 115, 119, 138, 139, 152, 183, 226, 
377 

Ek Balam Vault 15 capstone, 23 

El Chayal, 131, 240, 250, 254; artifact counts 
for, 251 (fig.) 

El Diablo, 9, 16, 17, 25, 28, 38-41, 47, 56, 61, 71, 
76, 90, 91, 163, 164, 189, 191, 200, 205, 224, 
230, 231, 239, 268, 280, 283, 287, 307, 315, 336, 
358, 359, 370; abandonment of, 42, 87—89, 
92; artifacts at, 184; authority at, 367, 368; 
building at, 79, 80, 87, 300; celestial themes 
at, 369; ceramics at, 194-95, 196-97 (table), 
197, 202; chronology of, 7, 380; debris as- 
sociated with, 88 (fig.); El Zotz and, 285; 
excavations at, 184—85, 194; funerary activi- 
ties in, 68; funerary temple at, 24; location 
of, 77; map of, 78 (fig.), 80; occupation of, 
77-79, 193; PAEZ and, 230; palace at, 39, 77, 
365, 366; plastering practices at, 298; plaza, 
40, 80, 88; population of, 81; pottery at, 194; 
pyramid at, 39-40; rituals in, 366; tombs 
at, 223, 368 

El Diablo Acropolis, 87 

El Diablo Aguada, 172, 184, 286; dates, 38-39; 
elemental analyses for, 17071 (table) 

El Fortín, 7, 380 

El Mirador, 57, 59, 66, 68, 71, 360n1, 366 

El Niño Southern Oscillation, 165 

El Palmar, 7, 9, то, 12, 15, 28, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
60—64, 71, 72, 73, 163, 164, 167, 182, 187, 193, 
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238, 240, 254, 307, 352, 358, 363-64, 366-67, 
369-70, 376; abandonment of, 38; ancestral 
connection with, 66; artifacts from, 55 
(fig.); Bajos at, 381; building for, 176; burials 
at, 303, 307, 308-14 (table), 316, 339 (table), 
353-54, 357; ceramics at, 189, 191; chert 

at, 231, 236; civic center, 52—54, 56, 57, 68; 
collapse of, 77, 380; decline of, 177; Early 
Classic, 66, 74; El Zotz and, по; evidence 
from, 51, 370; excavation at, 169-74, 177; 
exploration of, 379; Late Classic, 186; Late 
Preclassic, 56, 364, 366; map of, 9 (fig.); 
Middle Preclassic, 52-54, 56; monumental 
architecture in, 362; occupation of, 74, 172; 
Offering 1 from, 365 (fig.); PAEZ and, 230; 
paleoenvironmental dates from, 36-37; 
plaza of, 17; pollen profile from, 173 (fig.); 
population of, 49, 54, 62—63, 66, 74, 378; 
Preclassic, 63, 176, 253, 254, 276n1, 287; pyra- 
mid at, 364; ravine soil, 177; sedimentary 
records from, 366; skeletal sample from, 
357; soil/paleoecology results for, 169-77; 
termination ritual at, 66; Tikal and, 380; 
tombs at, 357; urban plan, 365; wetlands, 
366 

El Palmar Aguada, 186 

El Palmar Burial г: 59, 65; described, 350-51 

El Palmar Burial 2: 65; described, 351; 
Skeleton A, 351; Skeleton B, 351 

El Palmar Burial 3: 370; artifacts from, 67 
(fig.); described, 352; location of, 67 (fig.) 

El Palmar Burial 4: 307; described, 352; Burial 
4A, 352, 353, 354; Burial 4B, 352 

El Palmar Cival, 185, 186 

El Palmar Core, 174-77 

El Palmar E-Group, 46, 47, 49, 52, 59, 62, 63, 
64, 68, 72, 74, 285, 362, 364, 367, 368, 380; 
dates of, 37; detail of, 53 (fig.); excavations 
at, 57; expansion of, 363; jade at, 363; plat- 
forms, 65; plaza, 54; pyramid, 37, 56; solar 
temple, 7-8 

El Palmar Ravine, elemental analyses for, 
17071 (table) 

El Palmar Str. E4-1: 49, 63; artifacts from, 64 
(fig.); excavations in, 58 (fig.); north profile 
of, 56 (fig.); pyramid, 57 

El Palmar Str. E4-1-1st, 57, 58 (fig.) 

El Palmar Str. E4-1-2nd, 57, 58 (fig.) 

El Palmar Str. E4-1-4th, 37, 54 


El Palmar Str. E4-1-5th, 54 

El Palmar Str. E4-1-6th, 37, 52 

El Palmar Str. E4-4: 37, 57, 63, 64, 65, 350; 
north profile of, 56 (fig.) 

El Palmar Str. E4-7: 59; details from, 60 (fig.) 

El Palmar Str. Es-1: 66, 74, 352, 370; location 
of, 67 (fig.) 

El Palmar Str. Es-7: 63, 65, 66, 74, 351 

El Palmar Str. Fs-1: 37, 63, 65, 74, 370 

El Palmar Water Temple, 37-38 

El Peré-Waka’, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 86, 94, 
III, 112, 113, 114, 131, 208, 211, 231, 234, 242, 
249, 253, 254, 369, 374; bifaces from, 245; 
ceramics in, 230; decommissioning at, 238; 
kingship at, 135; relationship with, 375; 
royal court at, 135; stelae/lintels at, 265 

El Perú-Waka' Archaeological Project, 360n1 

El Perú-Waka' Stela 44: 23 

El Reinado, 124 

El Tejon Group, 47, 76, 189, 191, 224, 268, 283, 
307, 358, 369; abandonment of, 87—89, 92; 
ceramics at, 194-95, 196-97 (table), 197, 202; 
occupation of, 79, 193 

El Zotz, 21, 41-47, 49, бт, 62, 73, 75, 96; aban- 
donment of, 138, 139; architecture at, 202, 
282-88, 290-94, 296—301, 354; ballcourt, 268; 
behavioral patterns at, 300—301; bifaces at, 
232, 233-34, 233 (table); Buenavista Valley 
and, 5-6, 134, 135; buildings at, 280, 293, 
298, 300, 301; burials at, тоо—тот, 240, 275, 
303, 307, 308-14 (table), 315 (fig.), 316-20 
(table), 353-54, 355, 357, 360n2; ceramics at, 
26, 111, 189, 190 (table), 202, 203-4 (table), 
208, 209-10, 224, 225; chert at, 231, 236; 
community, 224-25; construction at, 12, 
100-108, 114, 205, 224, 288, 290-94, 296-99; 
Cucul assemblages at, 217; dynasty of, 26, 
86, 152, 226, 342; Early Classic, 71, 74, 75, 88, 
89, 90, 91, 368-69; Early Postclassic, 142; 
El Diablo and, 285; El Palmar and, 110; 
epicenter at, 41, 367; excavations in, 177-78, 
189; funerary rites at, 303; growth of, 66, 
87; history of, 3, 7, 16, 229; landscape of, 
по, 283, 284, 379; Las Palmitas and, 285; 
Late Classic, 254, 373-76; Late Preclassic, 
61; location of, 24, 94, 134; map of, 4 (fig.), 
то (fig.); occupation of, 75—77, 158, 378; 
plaza of, 14, 17, 144; plundering of, 12-15; 
population of, 47, 54, 109-10, 114, 139, 158, 


220, 227, 376; post-construction activities at, 
299-301; Postclassic, 119; projectile points 
at, 23, 235, 236; reaching, 14—15; regional 
context for, 134; royal court at, 92, 120, 262; 
royal lineage at, 40, 70, 88; Saquij phase 

at, 224; secondary adjustments at, 299—301; 
site core, 8, 109, 128, 284; size of, 4—5; soil/ 
paleoecology results for, 17778, 180-84; 
stelae from, 80; technological choice at, 
282-88, 290-94, 296—301; Terminal Classic, 
117, 125, 134-38, 376-77; Tikal and, 4—5, 112, 
140, 169, 285, 373, 375, 378; tools at, 229-30; 
transformations at, 122; Uaxactun and, 110; 
vessel fragments from, 136 (fig.) 


El Zotz Acropolis, то, 21, 22, 30, 61, 62, 68—69, 


75, 76, 77, 94, IOO, 102, 104, 108, 114, 122, 126, 
130, 131, 142, 189, 191,220, 224, 230, 239, 240, 
254, 267, 274, 280, 284, 292, 295 (fig.), 301; 
abandonment of, 134; bifaces at, 245, 253; 
burials at, 356, 357; ceramics at, 127 (fig.), 
194, 198, 199—200 (table), 201, 201 (fig.), 
202, 202-3 (table), 206, 209 (fig.), 211, 212, 
213-15 (table), 215-17, 216 (table), 217 (fig.), 
219, 222-23 (table); construction at, 87, 193, 
205-10; Courtyard r: 102, 103; Courtyard 2: 
100, 103, 206, 240; dates of, 42-43; deposits 
in, 125, 210; expansion of, 43, 128, 375; 
iconographic designs at, 225; Late Classic, 
202, 205, 253; map of, 95 (fig.); Mo'-phase 
ceramics at, 202, 203-4 (table); remodeling 
of, 134; Restricted Patio of, 202, 205, 212, 
218, 257; royal court at, 225; sherds from, 
195, 206 (fig.), 216; South Group and, 144, 
197—98, 200—202; structures at, 124, 212; 


vaulted passage, 295 (fig). 


El Zotz Aguada, 44, 61, 74, 75, 110, 145, 163, 167, 


172, 177, 179 (fig.), 188, 207, 272, 362; Classic, 
176; dam at, 187; dates, 40—41; elemental 
analyses for, 170—71 (table); floor of, 185; 
paleoecology of, 186; paleoenvironmental 
data from, 363; pollen data from, 370; pol- 
len/phytolith data from, 175 (fig.); record 
from, 377; water quantity and, 178, 180—82 


El Zotz Burial т: 355, 356; described, 315, 321; 


Skeleton A, 321-22; Skeleton B, 321, 322 


El Zotz Burial 2: 77, 94, 323 (fig.); described, 


322 


El Zotz Burial 3: 95, 98 (fig.); described, 


323-24 
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El Zotz Burial 4: described, 324—25; plan of, 
324 (fig.) 

El Zotz Burial 5: 42, 100, 101 (fig.), 102, 356; 
described, 325-26 

El Zotz Burial 6: 307, 329 

El Zotz Burial 7: 219; described, 326; vessels 
at, 133 (fig.) 

El Zotz Burial 8: тот, 102 (fig.), 329-30, 333, 
356-57; cranial fractures at, 356; cranium 
from, 328 (fig.); described, 326-27 

El Zotz Burial 9: 27, 39, 84-85, 86, 294, 307, 
321, 346, 347, 355, 368; described, 32930; 
embellishment at, 299; vessel lid from, 
92; Skeleton A, 329, 330; Skeleton B, 329; 
Skeleton С, 329; Skeleton D, 329, 330; 
Skeleton E, 329, 330; Skeleton F, 329, 330; 
Skeleton G, 329, 330 

El Zotz Burial то, described, 330 

El Zotz Burial 11, described, 330-31 

El Zotz Burial 12: 130; cranial fractures in, 
356; described, 331; plan of, 332 (fig.) 

El Zotz Burial 13, described, 333 

El Zotz Burial 14, described, 333 

El Zotz Burial 15: 307, 329 

El Zotz Burial 16: 42, 370, 371-72; described, 
333 

El Zotz Burial 17, described, 333 

El Zotz Burial 18, described, 333 

El Zotz Burial 19, described, 333 

El Zotz Burial 20: 355, 360n2; described, 334 

El Zotz Burial 21: 307, 360n2; described, 334 

El Zotz Burial 22, described, 334 

El Zotz Burial 23: 355; described, 334-35; jade 
earflare from, 371 (fig.); Skeleton A, 334-35; 
Skeleton B, 335 

El Zotz Burial 24: dental modification from, 
337 (fig.); described, 335-36 

El Zotz Burial 25: 42; dental modification 
from, 338 (fig.); described, 336-39; pot from, 
373 (fig.) 

El Zotz Burial 26: 355; described, 339-40 

El Zotz Burial 27, described, 340 

El Zotz Burial 28: 44; described, 340-41; 
Skeleton A, 340, 341; Skeleton В, 341 

El Zotz Burial 29, described, 341-42 

El Zotz Burial 30: 22 (fig.), 374; described, 
342-43; plan of, 342 (fig.) 

El Zotz Burial 31, described, 343 

El Zotz Burial 32, described, 343-44 
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El Zotz dam/reservoir, 12, 164, 179 (fig.), 185; 
building, 187; shape/topography of, 181; 
water quantity and, 178, 180-82 

El Zotz East Group, 194 

El Zotz Lintel 1: 97, 112 

El Zotz Project, 15, 27, 306, 307, 359 

El Zotz South Group, 17, 68, 75, 141, 142, 

189, 226, 230, 240, 243, 271, 282, 362, 377; 
Acropolis and, 144, 197-98, 200-202; 
artifacts from, 144; blades/flakes at, 156; 
ceramics at, 191, 198, 199-200 (table), 201, 
212, 213-15, 222-23 (table); Choc phase and, 
220, 221; construction at, 193, 224; dates of, 
44745; described, 144-45; frog incensario 
from, 153 (fig.); households in, 143; map 

of, 143 (fig.); materials from, 146—58, 220; 
middens from, 150 (fig.); Middle Preclassic, 
52—54, 56; obsidian from, 157 (fig.), 250; 
occupation of, 221, 291; platform, 44, 45, 155; 
population of, 54, 56, 159; Postclassic, 219; 
reservoirs near, 12; residences in, 145, 146 

El Zotz Stela т: 22; erection of, 374 

El Zotz Stela 2: 376 

El Zotz Stela 3: 14 

El Zotz Stela 4: 22, 43, 120, 122, 123 (fig.), 124, 
126, 138, 155, 212, 375, 376; erection of, 134 

El Zotz Str. F-8: 80 

El Zotz Str. F8-1: 39, 77, 79, 86, 87, 91, 194, 205, 
280, 284, 287, 292, 300; embellishment at, 
299; first phase of, 195; ritual offerings in, 
297; south profile of, 281 (fig.); stratigraphy 
of, 80 

El Zotz Str. F8-1-1st, 80 

El Zotz Str. F8-1-2nd, 40, 80 

El Zotz Str. F8-1-Sub. 1: 40, 294 (fig.), 299 

El Zotz Str. F8-1-Sub.1A, 80 

El Zotz Str. F8-1-Sub.1B, 80 

El Zotz Str. F8-1-Sub.1C, 80 

El Zotz Str. F8-1-Sub. 2: 79, 80, 298 

El Zotz Str. F8-2: 79, 87, 197 

El Zotz Str. F8-4: 79, 87 

El Zotz Str. F8-5: 79, 87 

El Zotz Str. F8-6: 39, 77, 78 

El Zotz Str. F8-7: 38, 78, 87, 194, 280 

El Zotz Str. F8-8: 280, 301 

El Zotz Str. F8-9: 39; excavation profile of, 

88 (fig.) 
El Zotz Str. F8-10: 77, 78 
El Zotz Str. F8-11: 88 


El Zotz Str. F8-12: 77 

El Zotz Str. F8-14: 77, 315 

El Zotz Str. F8-15: 77, 194 

El Zotz Str. F8-16: 194 

El Zotz Str. F8-17: 77 

El Zotz Str. F8-18: 40, 88 

El Zotz Str. G8-1: 38, 77 

El Zotz Str. G8-2: 77 

El Zotz Str. G8-4: 77 

El Zotz Str. G8-5: 77 

El Zotz Str. H6-2: 197, 333 

El Zotz Str. I10-3: 343 

El Zotz Str. По-4: 44, 340 

El Zotz Str. K8-1: 94, 272 

El Zotz Str. K8-2: 95, 272, 323 

El Zotz Str. K8-3: 272, 286 

El Zotz Str. K8-8: 272 

El Zotz Str. L7-1: 22, 42, 43, 77, 100, 101, 102, 
124, 125, 202, 205, 212, 218, 270, 271, 293 (fig.), 
297, 325, 374; excavation tunnel at, 96 (fig.); 
figurines at, 269; platform at, 269; Room 3 
of, 290; vessels at, 206 

El Zotz Str. L7-2: 101, 205; Early Classic and, 
тоз; figurines at, 269; vessels at, 206 

El Zotz Str. L7-3: 97, 194, 198, 205; figurines 
at, 269; Saquij-phase ceramics at, 201 (fig.); 
vessels at, 206 

El Zotz Str. L7-4: 125, 295 (fig.), 296 (fig.), 297 

El Zotz Str. 17-5, vessels at, 206 

El Zotz Str. 17-6: 42, 43, 77, 102, 125, 194, 197, 
198, 202, 205, 280, 296, 300, 301, 370; demo- 
lition at, 284; figurines at, 269; platform at, 
269; Saquij constructions at, 191; Saquij- 
phase ceramics at, 201; vessels at, 206 

El Zotz Str. L7-6-Sub. т: 42, 43 

El Zotz Str. L7-6-Sub. 2: 284 

El Zotz Str. L7-6-Sub. 3: 284 

El Zotz Str. L7-7: 103, 206 

El Zotz Str. L7-8: 100, 103, 120, 124, 125, 197, 
198, 212, 295 (fig.), 296 (fig.), 297, 330 

El Zotz Str. L7-9: 100, 102-3, 120, 125 

El Zotz Str. L7-11: 10, 94, 120, 142, 280, 290, 
291, 292, 300, 375, 377; construction at, 
205-10; contents of, 106 (fig.); dates, 43; 
erection of, 104; figurines at, 268; plan of, 
105 (fig.); pots at, 378 (fig.); pyramid, 7, 142; 
roofing of, 297; summit, 11 (fig.); temple, 
28; tomb, 8; vessels at, 206 


El Zotz Str. L7-16: 271 


El Zotz Str. L7-17: 120, 122, 127, 130, 142, 155, 
205, 271, 331, 376; cornerstone of, 123 (fig.); 
Late/ Terminal Classic plans of, 129 (fig.); 
modifications of, 128-29 

El Zotz Str. L7-18: 120, 127, 128, 130, 271 

El Zotz Str. L7-19: 120 

El Zotz Str. L7-20: 120, 127, 128, 130, 205, 271 

El Zotz Str. L7-24: 101, 124 

El Zotz Str. L8-2: 268 

El Zotz Str. L8-3: 268 

El Zotz Str. L8-8: 94 

El Zotz Str. L8-9: 94 

El Zotz Str. L8-10: 334 

El Zotz Str. L8-11: 94 

El Zotz Str. L8-13: 22, 22 (fig.), 24, 94, 333, 342 

El Zotz Str. L8-17: 339 

El Zotz Str. L8-19: 94, 335 

El Zotz Str. L8-20: 94, 341 

El Zotz Str. L8-22: 135 

El Zotz Str. L8-26: 145 

El Zotz Str. L8-27: 145 

El Zotz Str. L8-28: 45, 145 

El Zotz Str. Lg-1: 144 

El Zotz Str. L9-3: 45, 201 

El Zotz Str. 9-4: 201 

El Zotz Str. Lo-11: 45, 147, 154, 155; horizontal 
excavation of, 148 (fig.) 

El Zotz Str. Lo-17: 144 

El Zotz Str. L9-19: 144 

El Zotz Str. M3-1: 94, 107, 108, 210, 211, 273, 288, 
289 (fig.) 

El Zotz Str. M3-3: 107, 108, 288, 330 

El Zotz Str. M3-5: 107, 108 

El Zotz Str. M3-6: 44, 107, 131, 132, 218, 285, 
290, 297 

El Zotz Str. M3-7: 107, 108, 131, 133, 210, 272, 
280, 285, 297; sherds at, 211 

El Zotz Str. M3-8: 131, 135, 285, 326; middens 
at, 133; remodeling of, 132 

El Zotz Str. M3-9: 107, 108, 133 

El Zotz Str. M3-10, Terminal Classic remod- 
eling of, 218-19 

El Zotz Str. M7-1: 17, 76, 79, 89, 103, 193-94, 
240, 293, 293 (fig.), 297, 333, 336, 373; plan/ 
profile of, 104 (fig.) 

El Zotz Str. M7-1-1st, 90 

El Zotz Str. M7-1-3rd, 371 

El Zotz Str. M7-1-4th, 91 

El Zotz Str. M7-1-Sub. 1: 90, 284, 287 
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El Zotz Str. M7-1-Sub.1-1st, 41, 369 

El Zotz Str. M7-1-Sub.2, 41, 90, 284, 370; west 
profile of, go (fig.) 

El Zotz Str. M7-2: 103, 268, 272, 292; post- 
holes in, 293 (fig.) 

El Zotz Str. N5-1: 211 

El Zotz Str. N5-2: 211 

El Zotz Str. N6-4: 211, 273 

El Zotz Wooden Lintel 1: 21-22, 23 (fig.), 81 
(fig) 

elemental analyses, 170—71 (table) 

elites, 20, 71, 94—95, 135, 138, 354; accoutre- 
ments of, 131; Early Classic, 224, 239; El 
Zotz, 114, 126—34, 357, 376; Pa'ka'n, 92, 103; 
patronage of, 156; Terminal Classic, 132 

Emblem Glyph, 22, 23 (fig.), 25, 111, 112, 130, 
207 

emblems, 22, 23, 24, 27 

Encanto, 125, 149, 205, 221 

Encanto Striated, 202, 211, 212, 219, 220 

entrada, 86, 89, 92, 380 

environment, 164-66, 300 

environmental change, 21, 72, 163, 366 

epigraphy, 27, 100, 225 

erosion, то, 51, 147, 165, 172, 176, 177, 184, 185, 
186, 300 

Escobedo Ayala, Héctor L., 17 

Estrada-Belli, Francisco, 72, 363 

ethnoarchaeology, 286 

excavation, 4, 43, 62, 82—83, 86, 90, 103, 104, 
107, 137, 149, 174, 189, 272, 276, 288, 304, 
380; horizontal, 144, 302, 376, 390; sample 
sizes from, 305; soil, 184-85; strategies, 301; 
techniques for, 302; toeslope, 176; tunnel, 
96 (fig.); units, 167; vertical, 144 

Eyeball Deer, 96 

Eznab phase, 118, 189 


facades, 52, 53, 54, 57, 59, 62, 146, 262, 271, 283, 
284, 285, 292, 297, 299, 300, 323, 325 

faces, 153, 264-65; anthropomorphic, 259, 260 

Fahsen, Federico, 72 

farming, 20, 63, 73, 109, 110, 188 

Feinman, Gary M., 191 

femur, 322, 325, 326, 339, 343, 345, 350, 351, 353; 
rodent gnawing on, 333 (fig.) 

fibula, 322, 325, 339, 340, 345, 346, 348, 351, 353 

figurines, 105, 153-55, 268-69, 270, 276, 377; 
Aguateca, 265, 274; anthropomorphic, 
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256-68, 257 (table), 272, 273; avian, 267 
(fig.); civic placement of, 268; Classic, 256; 
concentration of, 155, 269; dwarf, 257, 264, 
265; Early Classic, 272; East Group, 272; El 
Zotz, 255, 256, 257, 257 (table), 259-63, 265, 
266-68, 267 (fig.), 269, 269 (table), 273, 274, 
275; El Zotz Acropolis, 207, 266, 26971, 
272; elderly individual, 258 (fig.); excava- 
tion of, 271; female, 259, 260, 261, 265; Five 
Temples Group, 269; hand-modeled, 274; 
hollow, 264 (fig.); iconography of, 255-56; 
identifying, 262, 265; indeterminate, 257 
(fig.); La Tortuga, 269; Las Palmitas, 269, 
272-73; Late Classic, 261, 266, 272, 273; 
Middle Preclassic, 54, 55 (fig.); mold-made, 
266, 274; Northwest Courtyard, 269, 271- 
72; owl-shaped, 267, 267 (fig.); perforations 
in, 153; Piedras Negras, 265; Postclassic, 
272; recovery of, 269, 271-72; ruler, 259; 
South Group, 154, 154 (fig.), 272; studies of, 
255-56; supernatural, 256; Terminal Classic, 
153, 261, 266, 272; using, 274—75; zoomorphic, 
267 (table), 266-68, 266 (table), 272 

finewares, 148, 152 

Fire-Nosed Peccary, 96 

Five Temples Group, 40, 75, 94, 95, 232, 257, 
265, 269, 272, 334, 335, 370, 373» 374 

flake cores, 246 (table), 254; bifacial, 233; 
multidirectional, 231 

flakes, 124; axe-reworking, 232; biface- 
thinning, 233, 234, 243, 246 (table), 247; 
cortical, 245; manufactured, 156; nodule- 
reduction, 234, 243, 244, 245; obsidian, 156; 
platform rejuvenation, 157; pressure, 247; 
production, 242 

flint, 131, 228, 271; eccentric, 243; fine brown, 
235, 242 

floors, 129, 198, 282, 288, 297-98; Early Classic, 
177, 182, 186, 187; erosion of, 300; Late 
Classic, 177, 183, 219; stucco, 298 

Flower Mountain, 355 

forests, types of, 166 

Forsyth, Donald, 111, 208 

Fortress-Sky, 23 

fragments, 274; anthropomorphic, 256, 270; 
biface, 234 (fig.), 238; body, 265; core, 157, 
247 (fig.); figurine, 256, 269-70; Ik’-style, 
106; Late Classic, 268; Late Preclassic, 268; 
lithic, 270; Paxcaman, 219; Postclassic, 268; 


Sahcaba Molded-carved, 136 (fig.); shell, 
270; skeletal, 338; stucco, 60 (fig.), 124, 291 
(fig.); Terminal Classic, 268; vessel, 136 
(fig.); zoomorphic, 270 

Friedman, Jonathan: on self-definition, 158 


Fundación Patrimonio Cultural y Natural 
Maya (PACUNAM), 10, 16, 24, 379 


Gámez, Laura, 144, 291 

Gann, Thomas, 116 

Garrido López, Jose Luis, 73, 357, 370; work of, 
325, 334 335, 344 

Garrison, Thomas G., 17, 22, 73, 90, 110, 236, 
357; work of, 333, 336, 344, 347, 349, 350, 352 

Geertz, Clifford, 18 

Genovés, Santiago, 306 

geochemistry, 165, 186 

Geographic Information Systems (GIS), 21 

George Mason University Water Quality 
Lab, 166 

GF Instruments Magnetic Susceptibility 
Meter SM-20, 168 

Gifford, James, 189, 190 

Gillot Vassaux, Alejandro, 315, 321 

glyphs, 21, 22, 26, 106, 135, 217, 225; bowls with, 
206 (fig.); inscriptions, 207, 224; mam, 258; 
multicolored, 99 

God L, 260, 266 

Gómez, Oswaldo, 359 

Graham, lan, 16, 80, 90 

Great Plaza, 358 

Guatemalan Congress, 15 

Guatemalan National Police, 357 

Guderjan, Thomas H., 166 

Guenter, Stanley P., 374 

Gutiérrez Castillo, Yeny, 39, 340 


HACH Conductivity Meter, 166 

hairstyles, dress and, 259-60 

Halperin, Christina, 153, 154, 261 

hammerstones, 54 

Harris Matrices, 280, 281 (fig.), 300 

Hatfield, Ron, 28 

Haviland, William, 358 

headdresses, 106, 257, 262, 263 (fig.) 

heads, 257 (table); anthropomorphic, 257; 
figurine, 258 (fig.); mold-made, 273 

Healan, Daniel M., 156-57 

hearth, jade, 371 


heat, impact of, 290, 329 

Hellmuth files, 23 (fig.) 

hematite, 59, 85, 321; red, 315, 330, 343; specular, 
315, 346 

Hernandez, Danilo, 343 

heterarchy, 18-19 

hierarchy, 19, 145-46 

Hieroglyphic Stairway т: 124 

hieroglyphs, 20, 98, 210 

history, 3, 4, 7, 137, 193, 229, 230; Classic, 21, 125; 
occupation, 28; scrim of, 21-27; sociopoliti- 
cal, 359 

Holmul, 249 

Holmul Archaeological Project, 360n1 

Hood, Darden, 28 

household compounds, 109, 141, 147 

Houston, Stephen, 16, 80, 87, 112, 122, 155, 265, 
291, 322; work of, 12, 325, 349 

Hruby, Zachary, 156, 363 

huipils, 259, 261 

humerus, 322, 325, 335, 338, 340, 343, 347, 348, 


350, 351, 353 
hydrogeology, 168 


Iro Group, 12, 44, 376 

iconography, 82-83, 84, 86, 194, 207, 225, 275, 
276; style and, 255-68 

IDAEH. See Instituto de Antropologia e 
Historia de Guatemala 

identity, 259, 273; ideological, 208; political, 
208, 252; social, 252 

ideology, 208, 283; involutionary, 249; religious, 
230, 249 

Ik’ Emblem Glyph Style, 130 

Ik’ phase, 189, 349 

Imix phase, 118, 189, 223 

INAA. See Instrumental Neutron Activation 
Analysis 

incensarios, 15355; frog, 153 (fig.) 

Infierno Black, 126, 202, 212, 217 (fig.) 

Initial Series, 112 

Inomata, Takeshi, 249 

Instituto de Antropologia e Historia de 
Guatemala (IDAEH), 5, 15, 16, 47, 205 

Instrumental Neutron Activation Analysis 
(INAA), 47, 50 (fig.), 96, 111 

INTCAL 12 Radiocarbon Age Calibration, 
168 

INTCAL зз Calibration Curve, 28 
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Intertropical Convergence Zone (ITCZ), 164 

iron/chromium ratios, comparison of, so (fig.) 

Islas Gouged-incised, 220 

isotopic ratios, 169, 183, 354 

Itza Maya, 140, 141 

Ixlu, 5, 137, 151 

Ixtepeque, 131, 156, 254; artifact counts for, 251 
(fig.); obsidian from, 250 

Izapa, 83 


jade, 85, 154, 231, 270, 315, 334, 341, 342, 352-53; 
363, 364, 370 

Jaguar God of the Underworld (JGU), 24-25, 
83, 84, 205 

jaguars, anthropomorphic, ш 

jars, 206; Aguila Orange, 197, 201 (fig.); 
Cambio, 205; Early Classic, 41, 183; 
Encanto, 205; monochrome, 131; Tinaja 
Red, 209 (fig.), 212; water, 210 

Jasaw Chan K'awiil I, 112, 114, 375 

Jasaw Chan K’awiil П, 137 

Jester God, 135 

JGU. See Jaguar God of the Underworld 

Jimbal, 137 

Joventud Group, 54 

jun winikba b ajaw, 97 


Kaminaljuyu, 250 

Kantunilkin, 275 

Ratun, т, 112, 137, 371 

K'awiil, 135 

ke-le-ma ch’o[ko], 23 

keleem, 97 

Kerr, Justin, 26, 99 

K'ichee' Maya creation myth, 363 

King James, 24 

King, Stacie M., 275 

kings: divine, 117; dynastic, 72, 91, 93, 364, 376; 
early seventh-century, 95-100 

Kingsley, Melanie J., 142, 144, 145-46, 243 

K'inich Bahlam I, 369 

K'inich Janaab Pakal, tomb of, 356 

K'inich Yax Kuk Mo’, 86 

knappers, 228, 240, 243 

knives, 85, 233 

Kohunlich, 83 

Kowoj Maya, 141 

kuhul, 22,27 

kuhul ajaw, 20,100, 374 
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K'ubul Ajaw Kan, 112 
K'ubul-Pa'ka'n ajaw, 94, 97 (fig.), 115, 122, 374 
‘uk Chan, 112 


La Avispa, 28, 46, 59, 61, 62, 63, 93, 236, 364, 380; 
activity at, 375; ceramics in, 362; dates of, 45; 
map of, 13 (fig.); occupation at, 10; PAEZ 
and, 230; population of, 47; pyramids, 68 

La Avispa Str. P8-3: 365 

La Avispa Str. P8-4: 61 

La Avispa Str. P8-5: 61 

La Avispa Str. P8-6: 61 

La Brisanta, 6, 7, 376, 379 

La Corona, 113, 374; Las Coronitas Group, 374 

La Cuernavilla, 7, 168 

La Cuernavilla Cival, 186, 380 

La Florida, stelae/lintels at, 265 

La Honradez, 367 

La Joyanca, п, 208 

La Milpa, 125, 367 

La Sufricaya, 86 

La Tortuga, 111, 189, 224; ceramics at, 210—1, 
212; excavations at, 273; vessels at, 211 

labor, 136, 156, 303; controlling, 134 

Lacandon, 28, 43, 142, 377 

Lagartero, figurines from, 261 

Laguna El Palmar, 7, 28, 37, 52, 56, 61, 66, 68, 
167, 169, 362, 366; environmental evidence 
from, 51 

lajas, 232, 322, 340, 343, 345, 349 

Lake Peten Itza, 5, 158, 378 

Lake Salpeten, 186 

Lamanai, 112, 304 

landscape, IIO, 188, 283, 284, 300, 359, 379, 380; 
approach, 21; changing, 72, 361; Classic, 
280; natural resources of, 302; political, 71, 
286 

Laporte, Juan Pedro, 16, 240, 262 

Las Palmitas Group, 7, 11, 44, 56, 61, 68, 106, 
109, 114, 120, 131, 134, 135, 142, 189, 216, 217, 
218—20, 224, 225, 226, 230, 262, 280, 288, 297, 
298, 301, 358, 375, 376, 377, 380; buildings at, 
107, 285; burials at, 126; Caal-phase ceram- 
ics at, 202, 203-4 (table), 219; ceramics 
at, 210—11, 212, 22223 (table); chert at, 231; 
construction at, 210; crypt at, 289 (fig.); 
Cucul-phase ceramics at, 213-15 (table), 
218, 219; dates of, 44; eastern plaza of, 107; 
El Zotz and, 285; floors at, 108; layout of, 


108; map of, 107 (fig.); Mo'-phase ceramics 
at, 202, 203-4 (table); occupation of, 133; 
PAEZ and, 230; patio at, 132; sherds at, 211 

Late Archaic, 164, 174, 177 

Late Classic, 7, 12, 13, 22, 24, 26, 28, 37, 43-45, 
63, 76, 89, 93-94, 103, 104, 109, IIO, 112, 
11417, 120, 125-28, 131, 144, 147, 149, 156, 174, 
176, 177, 178, 183, 186, 187, 194, 202, 205, 206, 
208, 211, 223, 224, 225, 226; analysis of, 230; 
Caal phase of, 130; described, 373-76; elite 
constructions in, 94-95; expansion during, 
375; monumental art of, 139; political alli- 
ances, 139; understandings of, 93 

Late Holocene, 163 

Late Postclassic, 143, 151; described, 377-78 

Late Preclassic, 28, 36, 46, 47, 49, 56, 58, 68, 70, 
71, 75, 83, 89, 91, IO, 169, 172, 174, 177, 178, 
186, 191, 223, 245, 262, 344, 352, 3545 357, 358; 
analysis of, 230; construction of, 57, 61; 
described, 363-65; population of, 59—60, 61, 
63, 363; transition from, 62—66, 72, 176, 182, 
365-67, 380 

Laugerud García, Kjell, 12 

Light Detection and Ranging (lidar) sensor, 7, 
IO, II, 16, 24, 77, 188, 379, 380, 381 

limestone, 170, 286, 298, 322, 365 

lintels, 105, 113, 265, 294 (fig.); carved, 292, 
372773 

lithics, 27, тїї, 145, 147, 155-58, 210, 228, 231, 239, 
242, 243, 270, 271; conservatism/innovation, 
254; Postclassic, 156, 157; symbolic use of, 240 

Little Ice Age, 165 

logging roads, 14-15 

logwood (Haematoxylum campechianum), 166 

looters/looting, 13, 17, 66, 84, 107, 108, 211, 221, 
223, 288, 303, 330, 333, 339, 345 347 

López Muñoz, Joel, 195 

Los Bagaces, 24, 26, 79 

Los Bocutes Aguada, 164, 184, 185, 188 

Lubaantun, 261, 262, 304 

Lucero, Lisa: dynasties and, 89 

Lucha Incised, 201 (fig.), 221 

Luzzadder-Beach, Sheryl, п, 40, по, 164, 166, 
167 


Macanche Island, 147, 151 

Mack, Alexandra, 21 

Maegli Collection, 26 

magnetic susceptibility, 168, 172, 184 


maize (Zea mays), 56, 174, 175—76, 177, 178, 182, 
183, 186, 187, 363, 370 

Maize God, 258, 363 

Mamom complex, 53, 54, 56 

Manahan, T. Kam, 146 

mandibles, 324, 327, 328, 3345 336, 339, 340, 341, 

343, 347, 350, 351 

Manik т: 221, 223 

Manik 2: 195 

manos and metates, 232, 238, 270, 274. 

Maquina Brown, 126, 132, 202 

Marroquín, Elizabeth, 326 

Martin, Simon, 24 

masks, 84, 106, 328; architectural, 72; jade, 66, 
85, 352; skeleton, 154; stucco, 297; Ux Yop 
Huun, 372 

masonry, 132, 282, 291; blocks, 288, 290; deco- 
rative, 292-94, 296-97; high-quality, 293; 
large-scale, 286; mass production of, 287 

Mataculebra, 209-10 

materials, 158, 286-87, 301; building, 287, 390; 
construction, 106; cultural, 189; datable, 
302; faunal, 27; manufacture of, 277; perish- 
able, 290; Postclassic, 145; raw, 239, 286 

Matute, Varinia, 37-38, 143 

Maya, 72, 84, 138, 145; achievements of, 
277; cultural synthesis of, 378; early, 46; 
Postclassic, 141, 159; society, 118, 302; under- 
standing, 276 

Maya Biosphere Reserve, 379 

Maya calendar, 124 

Maya Clays, 165, 172, 176 

Maya Lowlands, 5, 21, 46, 47, 51, 54, 56, 57, 68, 
70, 72, 86, 91, 92, 114—17, 119, 138, 139, 141, 156, 
157, 163, 188, 212, 228, 245, 248, 250, 254, 255, 
256, 265, 273, 276; archaeology of, 303-4; 
burials in, 240; celts in, 252, 253; chert 
in, 229; Classic, 131, communities of, 52; 
culture of, 66; landscape and, 142, 381; map 
of, 4 (fig.); Mesoamerica, 362; obsidian in, 
131, occupation of, 28, 158; population of, 
376; pre-construction phase in, 287; water 
quality/management in, 164 

Mayan languages, 16, 24, 96, 377 

Mayapan, 151 

McAnany, Patricia, 358 

Mérida, 5, 377 

mesic caobal, 166 

Mesoamerica, 51, 268, 279, 282, 306, 362 
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metacarpals, 327, 345, 346, 349, 351 

metatarsals, 321, 331, 335, 336, 345, 348 

middens, 44, 45, 133, 272; Cucul-phase, 219; 
Late Classic, 220; South Group, 150 (fig), 
155, 226; Terminal Classic, 219, 220 

Middle Postclassic, 150-51 

Middle Preclassic, 28, 37, 41, 44, 46, 47, 49, 
55, 55 (fig.), 56, 61, 68, 71, 144, 169, 172, 189, 
244-45, 282-83; analysis of, 230; construc- 
tion phase of, 54; dates for, 51; described, 
362-63; population of, 51, 52; settlement 
during, 362; urbanization during, 171 

Mirador Basin, 5, 27, 96, 110, 208 

Miseria Appliquéd, 126 

Mo’ phase, 95, 98, 111, 114, 115, 189, 205, 206, 
209, 221, 223, 224; first appearance of, 202 

monkeys, 96, 266, 267, 271 

monochromes, 125, 131, 148, 151, 152, 212, 323; 
black-slipped, 216; Caal, 206; decorated, 
211; Late Classic, 211; red-slipped, 216, 217; 
Tinaja-group, 207 

Monticulo Unslipped, 190 

monumentalization, 56—57, 59, 61-62, 68, 71 

monuments, 147, 362, 364; Classic, 124, 147; 
construction of, 94, 100-108, 125, 145, 283, 
287, 293 (fig.); funerary, 80-81, 120, 368; 
inscribed, 116 

morphology, 228, 233, 323, 326, 349 

mortuary objects, 305, 307, 359 

mortuary space, polarity of, 358 

mortuary traditions, royal, 355 

mosaics, 79, 85, 117, 164; jade, 66, 352, 370 

Motul de San José, 106, 153, 209, 256, 261, 266 

Muna Slate, 220 

MUNAE. See Museo Nacional de 
Arqueologia y Etnologia 

Mundo Perdido, 7, 47, 57, 59, 358 

murals, 59, 86, 260, 261, 36onr; Early Classic, 
262; Late Preclassic, 262 

Museo Nacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia 
(MUNAE), 16, 79, 111, 135 

Museo Popol Vuh, 22 

Museu Barbier-Mueller, 14, 374 


Nakbe, 52, 53, 54, 68, 71, 366 
Nakum, 137, 138 

Nakum Stela D, 137 
Naranjo, 113, 138 

Naranjo Stela 10:B4: 24 
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National Center for Airborne Laser Mapping 
(NCALM), 379 

National Endowment for the Humanities, 16 
National Gallery of Art (Australia), 13 
National Science Foundation, 16 

Nelson, Zachary, 17 


neutron activation analysis, 206, 218 


“New Archaeology,” 304 


Newman, Sarah, 62, 89, 332, 375; work of, 330, 
331, 336, 339 

Nixtun-Ch’ich, 5 

North Acropolis, 358 

North Atlantic Oscillation, 165 

North Group, 106 

Northwest Courtyard, 100, 103, 120, 122, 126, 

130, 132, 134, 138, 142, 189, 218, 220, 224, 225, 
230, 259, 274, 375, 376, 377; Ceramics at, 212, 
215-17; construction at, 205-10; Cucul as- 


semblages at, 217; excavations in, 262; map 
of, 121 (fig.); obsidian in, 131; Saquij at, 198; 
sherds from, 216; stairway at, 125 

nuclear assembly, 28, 288, 290, 291, 390 


obsidian, 38, 84, 124, 131, 133, 228, 229, 231, 
244, 254, 270, 341 analysis of, 155; Classic 
period, 239—40, 242-43, 251; distribution 
of, 250; Early Postclassic, 248; El Chayal, 
156, 250; El Zotz, 250, 254; green, 64 (fig.), 
334 370; Guatemalan, 251 (fig.); Ixtepeque, 
155, 156, 254; Mexican, 240, 250; nodules, 
247; Otumba, 240, 251; overview, 248-51; 
Pachuca green, 251; Postclassic, 156, 240; 
Preclassic, 240, 250; production of, 159, 
250; resource zone, 248; sources of, 157 
(fig.), 241-42 (table), 249, 250—1; Terminal 
Postclassic, 248; Ucareo, 251; Zaragosa, 251 

occupation, 71—73, 73-79, 91, 142-43, 158, 172, 
221—22, 291, 362, 365, 378; Caal-phase, 110; 
Early Classic, 184, 193; Early Postclassic, 
141, 149, 226; histories, 301—2; Late Classic, 
110; Maya, s, 28, 158; Middle Preclassic, 
28283; Postclassic, 158, 221, 272; Preclassic, 
51; Saquij, 197, 198; Terminal Classic, 133 

оўо de reptil, 92, 368 

ollas, 125, 195, 206, 210 

organic matter, 168, 169, 185, 290, 291 

osteoarthritis, 327, 331, 344 

Otumba, 240, 250, 251 

owls, 266, 267, 267 (fig.) 


Pabellon, 133 

Pabellon Molded-carved, 218, 219, 220 

Pachuca, 65, 250, 251, 370 

Pacific Decadal Oscillation, 165 

PACUNAM LiDAR Initiative, 10, 16, 24 

Paddler Gods, 135 

PAEZ. See Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz 

painting, 292, 299 

Pakal, 31; tomb of, 330, 345 

Pa'ka'n, 22, 23, 28, 43, 62, 68, 71, 79, 80, 84, 86, 
91, 93, 97, III, 132, 138, 227, 361, 368, 374, 378, 
379, 380, 396; collapse of, 376; dissolution of, 
127, Emblem Glyph, 25; expansion by, 375; 
fall of, 119722, 124-26; kingdom, 93, по, п, 
114; lords, 74, 86, 97, 112, 114, 134, 374; pa'ka'n 
ajaw, 97, 100; polity, 89; possible readings 
of, 24; rulers, 38, 81, 93, 96, по, III, 115, 137, 
138, 370, 373 

Palace Dam. See Tikal 

palaces, 17, 39, 71, 77, 225, 231, 366; Early 
Classic, 365, 380 

Palenque, 259, 265, 356; staircase in Temple of 
the Inscriptions, 330 

paleoecology, 163, 164, 168-69; soil and, 169-78, 
180-84 

paleosol, 174, 176, 180 

Palmar-Danta group, 126 

Pantano Impressed, 211 

parietals, 102, 341, 343, 353 

Pasión River, 164, 364 

passageway, 285, 296 (fig.) 

pathology, 324, 326, 327, 331, 335, 336, 340, 341, 
343, 344, 350, 353; degenerative, 349; observ- 
ing, 325; postcranial, 322; potential, 132; 
skeletal, 322 

patios, 375; Late Classic, 131, 132 

Patojo, 220 

Paxcaman, 149, 151, 219, 221 

Paxcaman Red, 219, 226 

Payaso Orange-brown, 220 

pendants, 77, 105, 124, 260, 270, 322 

periostitis, 128, 326, 331, 345 

Peten, 3, 5, 51, 70, 94, III, 135, 138, 146, 153, 164, 
188, 220, 238, 245, 252, 254, 266, 290, 354, 
361-62, 366, 376; sites in, 378; supercom- 
plexes in, 208 

Peten Gloss ware, 190, 210 

Peten Lakes, 146-47, 164, 190 

Peten sites, 45, 86, 287, 298, 354, 355 


Petexbatun, 163, 208, 304 

phalanges, 108, 327, 336, 339, 343 

phytoliths, 176, 178, 183, 186; charred, 173; 
Cucurbita, 184; data on, 175 (fig.) 

Piedras Negras, 125, 142, 231, 233, 236, 249, 
252, 254, 356; bifaces at, 235; burials at, 305; 
ceramics at, 230; decommissioning at, 238; 
research at, 12; stelae at, 262 

Piedrasanta, Rony, п, 91, 189, 191, 362; work of, 
236, 333, 343 

Pinus, 182, 183 

Pital, 54 

plates, 342; Balanza Black, 321; Lucha Incised, 
201 (fig.); Maquina Brown tripod, 132, 

219; monochrome, 131; Paxcaman red, 133; 
Pucte Brown, 201 (fig.); red, 352; Saxche- 
Palmar Orange Polychrome, 206 (fig.); 
Telchac composite (Chablekal group), 133; 
tetrapod, 64; tripod, 102, 217 (fig.); Triunfo, 
195 

platforms, 6, 42, 80, 82, 110, 207, 233, 277, 371, 
375, 380; basal, 103, 104-5, 130; bifacial, 156; 
bipolar, 156; Classic, 44, 248; demolition 
of, 284; Early Classic, тот; El Palmar, 59, 
65; ground, 156, 249; Late Classic, тот, 128, 
130; Late Preclassic, 60; monumental, 68; 
patio, 108; Preclassic, 248; pyramid, 53, 108; 
residential, 367; South Group, 44, 45, 1553 
tertiary, 144; unmodified, 156 

Plaza A (Bejucal), 344 

plazas, 59, 107, 277, 344, 359; construction of, 
362; pyramids and, 63 

Poaceaea, 183 

pole-and-thatch structures, 282 

politics, 20, 71, 72, 138, 152, 249, 265; Classic, 
115,145 

polities, 20; internal structure of, 20; Lowland, 
249; relations with other, 110-13; self- 
description of, 19; warfare between, 248 

pollen, 176; Ambrosia (ragweed), 175; arboreal, 
174, 183; cheno-am, 177; copal, 182, 183; 
cores, 164; Cucurbita, 178; disturbance, 187; 
economic, 183; fern, 173; maize, 178, 186, 
370; pine, 177, 182, 183; squash, 183; tree, 187 

pollen profiles, 5; El Palmar, 173 (fig.) 

Polvero, 62, 75 

polychromes, 65, 72, 82, 95, 125, 126, 132, 152, 
198, 201, 206 (fig.), 210, 323; ash-tempered, 
111; buff, 211, Caal-phase, 130, 208, 217; 
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cream, 103, 207, 211; Cucul-phase, 130; Dos 
Arroyos Orange, 194, 197, 201 (fig.), 202; El 
Zotz-style, 99-100, 99 (fig.); high-quality, 
224; Ik’-style, 103, 109, 115, 209; lack of, 
221; Mo’-phase red, 205; orange, 108, 206, 
207, 211, 219, 223; orange-and-cream, 223; 
Pabellon Molded-carved, 103; production 
of, 224; Saquij, 205; Saxche-Palmar, 148, 
202, 207, 211, 223, 225; Terminal Classic, 217; 
Zacatal, 105, 109, 148, 202, 207, 225, 349; 
Zacatal Cream, 105, 109, 207, 223, 349 

Pop phase, 224 

Popol Vuh, 22, 24, 363 

porotic hyperostosis, 322, 341 

Postclassic, 17, 62, 117, 131, 140, 141, 143-44, 146, 
147, 149, 151, 153-59, 174, 184, 187, 238, 243, 
248, 249, 268, 271; analysis of, 230; building 
during, 145; Choc Phase and, 212, 220-21; 
dynasty of, 145; El Zotz and, 119; impact of, 
254; occupation during, 142-43; radiocar- 
bon dates for, 142; Terminal Classic and, 
118; transition to, 148 

Postclassic International style, 153 

pots: buff-background, 13; Cubierta Impressed, 
63, 64 (fig.); Early Classic, 42; ex-Museu 
Barbier-Mueller, 25, 374; excavation of, 
22; Lacandon god, 28, 378 (fig.); lidded, 
194; Popol Vuh, 24; red-background, 13; 
Waterlily Monster, 373 (fig.) 

pottery, 47, 51, 119; compositional analysis 
of, 363; Early Classic polychrome, 63; fine 
orange, 118; high-end, 224, 226; molded- 
carved, 118; Preclassic, 363; Saquij-phase, 
194; Terminal Classic, 212; utilitarian, 224 

Pozo, 149, 151, 221 

Pozo Unslipped, 148 

pre-construction activities, 278; identifying, 
282-88 

Preclassic, 28, 45, 46, 49, 71, 72, 75, 118, 140, 144, 
165, 202, 224, 230, 236, 238, 240, 245, 248, 254, 
294, 301; population of, 54, 66; settlements 
of, 47, 63, 362; transition from, 62-66, 365 

Preclassic period, 28, 45, 46, 49, 75, 144 

production practices, 155-58, 187 

projectile points, 23, 124, 131, 233, 235, 236, 238, 
243-44; atl-atl, 233, 240; асе, тїї, 233 
(table); chert, 244 (fig.); Classic, 235 (fig.); 
Late Classic, ттт; laurel-leaf, 235 (fig.); 
obsidian, 244 (fig.); Postclassic, 244 (fig.); 
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production of, 242; straight-stemmed, 235 
(fig.); tapering-stem, 235 (fig.) 

Proskouriakoff, Tatiana, 73, 86 

Protium, 182, 183 

Protoclassic, 49, 118, 224 

Provincia Plano-Relief, 220 

Proyecto Arqueológico El Zotz, 46, 71, 94, 
189, 223, 254, 379; carbon samples from, 28; 
Classic-period, 47; radiocarbon dates from, 
2936 (table); sites investigated by, 230 

Proyecto Nacional Tikal, 304 

psychoduct, 330, 333, 344 

Pucte, 198, 201 

Pucte Aguada, 381 

Pucte Brown, 201 (fig.) 

Puuc region, 116 

Pyramid А-г: 

Pyramid of the Wooden Lintel, 41, 75-76, 89, 
90, 284, 372 

pyramids, 7, 8, то, п, 54, 56, 57, 68, 71, 80, 86, 
108, IIO, 142, 297, 357, 371-72; construction 
of, 26; dynastic, 364; E-Group, 364; Early 
Classic, 75; final-phase, 37; Late Classic, 75, 
94; Late Postclassic, 43; mortuary, 77, 109, 
137, 288, 297, 364; plazas and, 63; terraced, 
104; triadic, 364 

pyrite, 315, 353 


Quexil Islands, 146, 147 
Quintal, 195, 202 
Quintal Unslipped, 195 
Quintana, Oscar, 16 
Quirigua, 248, 249 
Quiroa, Fabiola, 22, 324 


radiocarbon, 27, 28, 115, 368; dates, 100, 126, 212, 
221, 223; evidence, 51; testing, 149 

radius, 327, 339, 347, 348, 350, 351, 353 

rain forests, 266 

Red Queen of Palenque, 356 

Red Temple, 80, 81-82, 86 

reduction flakes, 55 (fig.), 232, 248; biface-, 236; 
decrease in, 238; frequency of, 246 (table); 
uniface-, 236; weight of, 247 (fig.) 

redwares, utilitarian, 111 

research, 19, 21, 141, 163, 359-60; anthropolog- 
ical, 17; framework for, 278-80; historical, 
17 


reservoirs, 12, 16, 185; Early Classic, 187 


resources, 89, 119, 236, 376; controlling, 134; 
environmental, 169; exhaustion of, 244, 253, 
298; natural, 163, 164 

Restricted Patio, 202, 205, 212, 218, 257 

Rice, Don S., 146, 150 

Rice, Prudence, 150, 151, 248, 285 

Rio Azul, 367 

rituals, 52, 84, 94, 107, 110, 155, 182, 183, 218, 221, 
366; architectural, 279, 301; civic, то; com- 
munity, 159; domestic, 275; mortuary, 303, 
329, 354, 355, 356, 357, 3585 reorganization of, 
119; scattering, 124; termination, 125; tomb- 
closure, 238 

Robertson, Merle Greene, 259 

rodent gnawing, 332, 333, 333 (fig.), 338, 339, 
342, 343, 344 

Román-Ramírez, Edwin, 11, 17, 39, 87, 340 

Romero, 339, 341; type Ал: 341, 344; type Br: 
349; type Bs: 344; type C3: 341 

roofcombs, 82, 83, 105; described, 297 

roofing, 282, 292; beam-and-mortar, 291, 297; 
demolition of, 284; technology for, 297 

royal court, 43, 225, 265 

Ruscheinsky, Lynn M., 275 


sabal palm (Sabal mauritiiformis), 166 

sacrifices: human, 346, 355, 356, 358, 359; scaf- 
fold, 262, 263 (fig.), 273; tomb, 329 

Sahcaba, 133, 135, 136 (fig.) 

Sahcaba Molded-carved, 219 

Sak Mook, 113 

Sak Wayis, 110, 373 

San Andrés, 23 

San Bartolo, 83, 236, 290, 366; Las Ventanas 
pyramid, 54; Late Preclassic, 262; pyramid 
at, 54; stucco fragment from, 291 (fig.) 

San Bartolo Project, 360n1 

San Diego Museum of Man, 14, 25, 374 

San Martin Jilotepeque, 250; artifact counts 
for, 251 (fig.) 

San Miguel la Palotada-El Zotz Biotope, 5, 
15, 166, 379 

San Pedro Martir River, 5, 164 

Sanchez Santiago, Gonzalo, 275 

Santa Rita, 151 

Saquij phase, 189, 191, 193-95, 197-98, 200—202, 
205, 210, 221, 224 

sascab, 178, 180, 184 

Savana Group, 62 


Saxche-Palmar, 148, 202, 217, 225 

Saxche-Palmar Orange Polychrome, 206 
(fig.), 207, 219, 223 

scaffolding, 262, 263 (fig.), 273; iconography 
of, 372 (fig.) 

scapula, 321, 322, 325, 337, 341, 344 345» 350, 353 

Scarborough, Vernon L., 182 

Schwarz, Kevin R., 146, 151 

scrapers, 236 

sediments, 37, 169, 182, 186; aguada, 172; Early 
Classic, 184, 185; floor, 177; rate, 174 

settlement, 283, 359, 379 

Shackley, Steven, 250 

shells, 270, 298, 334, 342; Conus shells, 85; 
Spondylus, 85, 331, 334, 364 

sherds, 106, 120, 126, 135, 195, 197, 201, 202, 
207, 216, 271, 352; Chaquiste Impressed, 
211, Che-phase, 191, 224; Chicanel, 80; 
Chub-phase, 194, 224; Cucul-phase, 212, 
219; Early Classic, 61, 63, 65, 95, 198; El 
Palmar, 47, 51; IK'-style, 108, 210, 215; INAA 
of, 50 (fig.); Late Preclassic, 47, 61-62; 
Middle Preclassic, 47, Pantano Impressed, 
211; Polvero black, 62; polychrome, 206 
(fig.), 207, 208, 211; Preclassic, 47, 50 (fig.), 
61, 224; reworked, 124; rim, 195; with royal 
title, 97 (fig.); Saquij-phase, 195, 198, 210; 
Saxche-Palmar orange polychrome, 94; 
South Group, 150 (fig.); Terminal Classic 
molded-carved, 133; Tzakol 3: 88 

Shrine, 40, 80, 81, 84, 292, 300 

Sierra Group, 62 

Sierra Red, 221 

Sihyaj K'ahk, 22, 75, 86, 92, 368, 369 

Skeleton A, 329, 330, 334-35, 340, 341; de- 
scribed, 321-22, 347-48, 348-49, 351 

Skeleton В, 321, 329, 335, 341, 347; described, 
322, 348-49, 351 

skeletons, 307; burials and, 303; child, 340; col- 
lections of, 305; cranial, 348; development 
of, 321, 322, 326, 350; dog, 364; fragmentary, 
340; nature of, 304, 321; postcranial, 321, 325, 
326, 327, 338, 339, 341, 342, 345, 348, 352, 353; 
subadult, 322, 331 

Sky Witness, 112 

slate mirror back, 25 (fig.) 

slips, 198; black, 126; brown, 126; cream, 126; 
Late Preclassic, 365; orange, 126; red, 212; 
red-orange, 274 
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Smith, Ledyard, 307 

Smith, Robert, 189, 190 

Smithsonian Institution, 47 

Snake kingdom, 94, 110, 112, 375 

Snake rulers, 23, 93, 112 

social changes, 117, 228 

social organization, 119, 364 

social practices, 119, 228 

social status, 20, 126, 191, 229, 357 

socioeconomic status, 191, 363 

sociopolitical life, 141, 216, 358 

soil humin, 178 

Soil Laboratory (BYU), 168 

soil method, 168-69 

soils, 163, 164, 166, 178; Aquoll, 172, 175; envi- 
ronmental studies of, 61; formation of, 176, 
180, 184; paleoecology results and, 169-78, 
180-84; Rendoll, 170; Vertisol, 185 

solar observatory, 362 

Southern Causeway, 44, 45, 145 

spatial layout, 146, 284-86 

Spearthrower Owl, 86 

spindle whorls, 133, 274 

Spine Man, 96 

split sky, 22, 23, 24 

Spondylus “clappers,” 85 

squama, 327, 322, 349 

squash (Cucurbita sp.), 56, 174, 176, 178, 182, 183, 
184, 186, 363 

stairways, 124, 125, 284, 330 

stelae, 6, 12, 80, 120, 155, 265, 367; dating, 21; 
Late Classic, 262; Maya, 155 

stone axes, 231 

stones: building, 288; chinking, 390; cornice, 
293; cut, 128; grinding, 133, 270; hammering, 
232 (fig.); pecking, 232 (fig.) 

stonework, 287, 293, 294, 296 

stratigraphy, 85-86, 166, 177, 178, 198, 299-300, 
301, 350; architectural, 278, 280; Late 
Classic, 299; preliminary, 168 

structures, 82, 168, 285, 287-88, 297, 292; Early 
Classic, 239; perishable, 147; Postclassic, 147 

Stuart, David, 23, 86, 279-80 

stucco, 65, 124, 128, 292, 298—99, 300, 326, 368; 
decaying, 291; decline in, 298; modeled, 369 
(fig.); red-painted, 284 

Style X, 256, 257 

Subtropical High Pressure, 165 

Sucking Monkey, 96 
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Sun God, 85, 86 

supernaturals, 14, 96, 256, 262, 265, 279, 355 

superstructures, 74, 82, 104, 105, 128, 146, 292, 
297; C-shaped, 147; masonry, 103 


Takalik Abaj, 83 

Taube, Karl, 260, 355 

Tayasal, 5,140 

technology, 70, 156, 231, 249, 282-88, 290-94, 
296-301; biface, 238; bow-and-arrow, 243; 
changes in, 254; construction, 278; lithic, 
229, 243; macroblade, 238; obsidian, 250; 
production, 125 

tecomates, 125, 208, 217, Cameron Incised, 209 
(fig.), 212; Chinja Impressed, 209 (fig.), 216; 
Tinaja Red, 209 (fig.) 

teeth, 108, 321, 330, 335, 336, 339, 340, 341, 343, 
351; anterior, 332, 348, 349; shark, 105 

Temple of the Night Sun, 39, 40, 80, 82, 292, 
297, 300, 368, 370, 371; construction of, 
91; excavation of, до; facade of, 83 (fig.), 
262; iconography of, 86; imagery of, 83; 
platform and, 42; scaffolding at, 372 (fig.); 
sculptures at, 299; Shrine and, 84 

temples, 6, 43, 84, 231, 277, 285; Early Classic, 
94; false, 374; funerary, 24; iconography of, 
82-83; mortuary, 85; plan of, 105 (fig.) 

temporal trends, 243-45, 247 

Teotihuacan, 22, 39, 65, 75, 86, 89, 380 

Tepeu т: 43, 111, 189, 202 

Tepeu 2: 189, 205, 207, 349 

Tepeu 3: 118, 189 

Terminal Classic, 12, 28, 42, 43, 44, 87, 89, 103, 
108, 120, 126, 128-33, 139, 142, 146, 149, 153, 
155, 165, 184, 187, 210, 225, 226, 238, 240, 245, 
250, 254, 256, 257, 260, 265; analysis of, 230; 
Cucul phase of, 212, 215-20; El Zotz and, 117, 
125, 134-38, 376-77; growth during, 116-17; 
homogeneity/heterogeneity of, 119; as inde- 
terminate term, 117-19; Postclassic and, 118 

Terminal Postclassic, 248 

Terminal Preclassic, 49, 57, 61, 224 

Thompson, J. Eric S., 16 

Three Rivers region, 164, 367 

tibia, 322, 325, 331, 339, 345, 347, 348, 350, 351, 353 

Tiesler, Vera, 306, 345, 359 

Tikal, 3, 7, 15, 20, 21, 22, 25-27, 46, 52, 57, 60, 64, 
68, 71, 72, 89, 91,109, 113, 135, 138, 164, 177, 195, 
208, 216, 226, 230, 251, 253, 254; antiquity of, 


5; burials at, 305, 354; ceramics at, 189, 190 
(table), 193; Cimi phase at, 224; dam at, 180, 
182, 187; downfall of, 137, 373; Early Classic, 
375; El Palmar and, 380; El Zotz and, 4—5, 
II2, 140, 169, 285, 373, 375, 378; excavations 
at, 357; Eznab complex of, 118; frontier 
of, 4; funerary buildings of, 285; growth 
of, 63; influence of, 115, 285-86; Manik 1 
at, 221; obsidian at, 242; Palace Dam at, 
180, 182; population of, 63; Plaza of the 
Seven Temples, 359; pyramids at, 11; ruins 
near, 12; stelae/lintels at, 265; temples of, 6; 
Uaxactun and, 115; work at, 304 

Tikal Burial то: 356 

Tikal Burial 80: 109 

Tikal Project, 12, 90 

Tikal Stela 5: 113 

Tikal Stela 11: 137 

Tikal Stela 24: 118 

Tikal Stela 31: 24, 367 

Tikal Str. 5C-54-3B, 57 

Tikal Str. 50-1: 352, 365 (fig.) 

Tikal Str. 5D-40: 135 

Tikal Str. 5D-86: 57 

Tikal Str. 5E-30: 135 

Tikal Temple I: 91 

Tikal Temple IV: 7, 113 

Tikalito, 6, 376, 379 

Tinaja group, 125, 149, I51, 207, 208, 212, 221; 
vessels of, 209 (fig.) 

Tinaja Red, 125, 202, 208, 209 (fig.), 212, 215, 
219, 220 

Tintal, 68, 366 

toad-effigy, Postclassic, 377 

Tolla Fluted, 215 

tombs, 66, 195, 205, 307, 321, 329, 341; 342, 344, 
345, 368; cist, 221; collapse of, 347; contents 
of, 85; Early Classic, 12, 80-84, 194, 238, 356; 
El Diablo, 62; elaborate, 116; excavation 
of, 80-84; Late Classic, 238; as mortuary 
facilities, 357, primary, 108; royal, 13, 42, 84, 
85, 90, 223, 284. See also crypts 

tools, 235-36, 270; chert, 229, 230, 231, 253; 
Classic-period, 156; distribution of, 231; 
Postclassic, 242-43; production of, 242, 243 

torchwood, 187 

trade networks, 120, 134, 140, 158, 236, 248, 249 

Transition Analysis, 306, 331, 347, 348, 349 
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Tres Naciones: Fine Gray, 218; Gray, 219 

Triadan, Daniela: on figurines, 274, 275 

Triadic Group, 36, 57, 59, 61, 66, 67, 74, 364, 365, 
370; Late Preclassic, 59, 61; plaza, 66 
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Triángulo Park, 137 

Triunfo, 195, 202 
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trophy heads, 262, 263, 264 (fig.) 

Tumba Black-on-orange, 218 

Typha (cattails), 176 

Tzakol, 216 

Tzakol т: 194, 221 

Tzakol 2: 195 

Tzakol 3: 88, 90, 194 

Tzeltal, 354 

Tzotzil Maya, 279, 356 


Uaxactun, 4, 23, 57, 64, 68, 71, 72, 73, 112, 118, 122, 
135, 138, 189, 195, 205, 207, 208, 221, 285, 290, 
307, 3545 365, 375; antiquity of, 5; ceramics at, 
189, 190 (table), 194; Early Classic, 262; El 
Zotz and, 110; pyramids at, 111; Tikal and, 
115; Izakol phases at, 216; vessel fragments 
from, 136 (fig.) 

Uaxactun Stela 2: 112-113 

Uaxcatun Stela 12: 118 
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Uaxactun Unslipped, 190 
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vases: barrel-shaped, 135; Caal-phase, 207; 
cylindrical, 102, 217; Ik’-style, 223; Infierno 
Black, 217 (fig.); molded, 125, 130; poly- 
chrome, тїї, 112, 125, 126, 132, 135, 219; Tinaja 
Red, 212 

vault beams, wood, 293 (fig.) 

vertebrae, 102, 321, 325, 339, 340, 345, 346, 353 
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Vitzil Orange-Red, 190 

Vogt, Evon, 356 

Volador Dull Slipped, 190 


Wak Kabnal, 113 

Wak Minal, 113 

Walker, Caitlin, 291 

wares: fine orange, 130; fine-paste, 126; gray- 
paste, 130; Late Classic, 118; monochrome 
slipped, 211; Monticulo Unslipped, 190; 
Peten Gloss, 190, 210; Postclassic, 118; 
Uaxactun Unslipped, 190; Vitzil Orange- 
Red, 190; Volador Dull Slipped, 190 

water, 12, 188; drinking, 180; filtration, 183; 
management, 163, 164; shortages of, 298; 
sources of, 283; storing, 187; surface, 185 

water chemistry, 164, 166-67, 168 

water quality, 163, 164, 178, 180-82, 186, 188 

Water Quality Summary, 166 

water quantity, 178, 180—82, 187 

Water Temple, 74 

Waterlily Monster, 372 

way cult, 22, 95-100 
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whistles, 266; clay, 275; excavation of, 274; 
figurine, 255, 256, 258 (fig.), 259, 262, 272, 
275; globular, 267 (fig.); zoomorphic, 268 

Wilkinson, T. J., 21 

Willey, Gordon, 16, 190, 275 

wooden beam, imprint of, 293 (fig.) 

Wright, Lori, 305 
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X-ray Florescence Spectometry Laboratory, 
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Xultun, 122, 265, 360n1 


Yak'al Ahk, 25 

Yax Ajaw, 112 

Yax Nuun Ahiin, 86, 356 

Yaxchilan, 23, 24, 112, 218, 252, 354; bifaces at, 
235 

Yaxha, 4, 52, 135, 137, 138, 265 

Yik'in Chan K'awiil, 112, 113 

Yucatan, 19, 141, 158, 164, 188, 220, 226, 256 

Yuknoom Ch'e'n, 112 


Zacatal, 126, 202, 225 

Zacatal Cream Polychrome, 105, 109, 148, 206 
(fig.), 207, 223, 349 

Zacpeten, 122,151 

Zapote Bobal, п 

Zaragoza, 250, 251 

zoomorphic, 96, 256, 257, 262, 266, 268, 270, 
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